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PREFACE. 


Thebe  are  few  individuals  who  possess  sucli  opportunities  of 
studying  human  nature,  and  of  seeing  life  in  its  veritable  motley 
as  the  medical-man  ;  no  one,  indeed,  but  the  confesspr  shares  with 
him  this  universal  privilege ;  and  even  he  holds  but  an  occasional 
and  limited  influence.  The  physician,  on  the  contrary,  has  at  all 
times  the  entree  to  every  quarter  of  the  domestic  mansion,  is 
treated  as  a  friend,  and  entrusted  with  the  master-key  to  every 
chamber  of  his  patient's  social  and  physical  tenement.    If  this  is 
true  in  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  it  is  still  more  so  in 
the  less  sophisticated  society  of  provincial  practice,  where  the 
parish -surgeon  and  the  general  practitioner  have  in  particular  a 
field  always  before  them,  in  which  a  harvest  of  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune is  ever  teeming  ;  and  from  which  the  reflective  observer 
may  gather  at  will,  volumes  of  life's  real  history  ;  episodes  of  pain 
and  endurance,  the  simplest  record  of  which  would  excel  in 
interest,  the  most  skilful  efforts  of  literary  art. 

In  looking  over  the  professional  notes  of  a  thirty  years'  practice 
in  town  and  country,  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  and  the  hovels 
of  the  poor,  the  matter  to  be  selected  is  at  best  but  merely 
optional ;  for  on  every  turn  of  the  leaf,  it  is  but  human  woe  that 
confronts  us,  for  under  whatever  difference  the  note  and  sym- 
phony is  too  often  mortal  suffering.  From  such  a  repertoire, 
■we  have  selected  a  few  pagss  of  professional  experience,  both  sad 
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and  gay,  the  lights  and  shades  of  practice  ;  and  which  are,  in 
simple  truth,  what  they  profess  to  he,  Episodes  o*  *EAL  life, 
tales  based  on  actual  facts,  merely  denuded  of  their  medical  tech- 
nicalities, and  draped  in  such  prose  habiliments  as  the  author 
deemed  necessary  to  give  each  the  shape  and  features  of  a  story. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  egotism,  the  form  of  construction 
has  been  varied  in  the  following  tales,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  name  of  "  Keightly "  so  frequently  employed,  has  been 
adopted  as  a  professional  nom  de  guerre. 

A  few  of  the  Tales  in  the  present  list  appeared  some  years 
back,  in  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  day;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, are  now  for  the  first  [time  given  to  the  public,  and  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  honoured  with  the  same  favour  in  this 
shape,  which  some  of  them  [formerly  received  in  another,  the 
"  Recollections  of  a  Physician"  are  with  the  utmost  respect  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader. 
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THE  CONFESSION. 

0 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1825,  as  the 

cathedral  clock  of  R          was  striking  the  hour  of 

eleven,  the  scene  we  are  about  to  disclose  took  place 
within  the  walls  of  the  parish  workhouse  of  that  vene- 
rable city. 

It  was  one  of  those  stormy  nights  of  intense  winter 
that  occasionally,  and  at  long  epochs,  visit  the  earth 
with  the  combined  terrors  of  wind,  hail,  and  deluge,  as 
if,  for  her  long  endurance,  Nature  revenged  herself  by 
letting  loose  the  elements  in  aggravated  horror,  to  appal 
the  guilty  and  correct  with  fear  the  ungrateful  heart  of 
man.  The  resistless  wind  howled  down  the  deserted 
streets,  and  up  the  narrow  passages  and  gloomy  lanes, 
as  if  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  torn  from  their  graves,  rode 
shrieking  and  wailing  on  the  invisible  wings  of  the 
tempest ;  while  the  mingled  hail  and  rain  drove  hissing 
to  the  earth  in  one  continuous  deluge,  which,  as  it  beat 
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the  obstructing  houses  and  the  flowing  streets,  sent  up 
a  mist  from  its  shivered  particles,  to  fall  again  in  hazy 
showers  upon  the  flooded  city.  The  roar  and  surge  of 
waters,  as  the  swollen  river  foamed  and  lashed  against 
its  banks  and  piers,  with  the  tearing  wind  and  the  deep 
and  muffled  utterance  of  the  booming  clock,  heard 
through  the  tempest  like  an  unearthly  knell,  combined 
with  the  dark  and  desolate  streets,  completed  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  terror  and  desolation. 

Within  a  wretched  garret,  where  one  pale  and  flicker- 
ing light  revealed  the  darkness  visible  of  the  cheerless 
room,  stretched  on  a  miserable  bed,  half  covered  by  a 
dingy  rug,  lay  a  gaunt  and  wasted  woman  in  life's  last 
hour  of  suffering. 

Standing  a  few  feet  from  the  dying  pauper  were  two 
hard-faced,  ill-clad  women,  gazing  from  time  to  time  on 
the  wasted  form  upon  the  bed,  or  holding  a  muttered 
conference  in  mumbled  whispers,  as  they  shrugged 
closer  their  bare  arms  and  yellow  hands,  rolled  up  from 
the  cold  in  their  coarse  aprons. 

"  Ain't  it  tererble  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  crones,  in 
evident  fear,  as  the  old  tenement  shook  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  wind  battered  fiercely  on  its  jutting  gables, 
and  roared  in  hollow  thunder  down  the  yawning 
chimneys,  making  the  huge  framework  tremble  through 
every  joint  and  .beam. 

"Hark!  what  dismal  sound  is  that?"  faintly 
murmured  the  dying  woman,  casting  her  languid  eyes 
on  the  two  nurses,  who  stood  apart  in  eager  dialogue, 
as  the  dull  boom  of  the  cathedral  clock  echoed,  at  long 
intervals,  like  sepulchral  groans,  through  the  reverbe- 
rating chamber. 

"  It 's  the  big  church  a-striking  eleven,"  replied  one  of 
the  women  in  answer;  then  turning  again  to  her  com- 
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panion,  she  observed,  "  What  a  plaguy  time  she  is 
a-dying  !  I  wish  this  priest  o'  her'n  would  come  and 
let  us  off.  What  a  fuss,  indeed !  as  if  our  minister 
warn't  good  enough  for  the  likes  o'  her." 

"  Never  mind,  Betty,  it  ain't  for  long ;  she 's  very 
nigh  most  gone,  and  we  shall  have  a  cup  o'  tea  im- 
mejuntly  we 've  done,"  replied  her  friend. 

"  Eleven,  and  not  yet  come — eleven,  and  no  priest 
yet !  "  mournfully  rejoined  the  poor  creature  in  tones 
of  anguish.  "  My  time  so  short,  and  no  confession 
made — no  absolution  for  my  sins  !  O  God  !  0  God  ! 
send  me  a  priest  in  time,  and  do  not  let  me  die  im- 
shrived — unpardoned  of  my  sins  !  " 

"  There  she 's  at  it  agin.  Blest  if  I  ain't  sick  o'  her 
priest.  Dear-a-me,  ain't  I  cold — I  'm  nigh  purtrified 
with  the  cold,  and  my  rheumatiz  so  bad.  And  a  keep- 
ing us  here  for  nothing.  Why  don't  she  die  like  a 
Christian  at  wonst  ?" 

"  Heart  alive  !  ain't  the  wind  high,  and  how  it  is 
a-raining  ;  my  bandies  and  feets  is  most  friz  off.  How 
tejus  some  folks  is  dying  !  Have  you  got  the  hand- 
kercher  handy,  Polly,  to  tie  up  her  jaws  ?  "  inquired  the 
first  speaker,  shrugging  up  her  skinny  shoulders  higher 
under  the  woollen  tippet  that  hung  like  a  shaggy  mane 
down  her  bony  back. 

"  The  missus  give  me  one  o'  her'n,"  replied  the 
woman  addressed,  partly  unrolling  her  shrivelled  arms 
from  the  apron  in  which  they  were  swathed  from  the 
cold,  and  exposing  a  tattered  neckerchief  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated. 

"  Hark  !  Betty,  I  hear  some  one  a-coming  !  It 's 
his  reverence  himself,  I  s'pose.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
real  priest,  Betty  ?  I  did  wonst,"  continued  the  harri- 
dan in  a  lower  and  more  mysterious  tone. 
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Tho  next  minute  the  low  attic  door  was  gently 
opened,  and  tho  tall,  bent  figure  of  a  venerable  but 
prematurely  aged  man  slowly  entered  the  dim  and 
spacious  chamber.  Taking  off  his  saturated  cloak  and 
hat,  he  placed  them  on  a  broken  chair,  and,  having 
addressed  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  the  attendants 
as  to  the  state  of  the  sufferer,  he  motioned  the  women 
to  leave  him  alone  with  the  invalid.  As  the  two  crones 
left  the  room,  rejoicing  in  the  relief  from  their  irksome 
watching,  the  priest  approached  the  brick  shelf  that 
formed  the  mantel-piece  of  the  empty  chimney,  and, 
taking  down  the  waving  light,  drew  near  the  bed  of  the 
dying  woman.  The  light,  as  it  fell  for  the  first  time 
on  the  sufferer's  countenance,  revealed  the  hollow  and 
careworn,  but  still  regular  features  of  former  beauty, 
though  now  cavernous  and  contracted  by  long  suffering 
and  the  near  hand  of  death.  The  eyes,  large,  lustrous, 
and  full  of  soul,  beamed  from  their  bony  cavities  with 
an  unnatural  fire  and  intellectual  energy,  giving  her 
countenance  that  ghastly  expression  that  we  sometimes 
see  in  a  wintry  sky,  when  a  stray  sunbeam  lights  up 
the  sickly  canopy  with  a  smile  of  jarring  brightness. 
Her  eyes  alone  preserved  a  semblance  of  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  feature  that  must,  in  former  times,  have  made 
her  eminently  beautiful. 

A  sudden  tremor  of  the  hand  that  held  the  light,  and 
an  involuntary  start,  betrayed  the  emotion  of  the  father 
as  he  encountered  that  brilliant  glance  and  emaciated 
face.  Three  times,  with  a  shaking  hand,  the  priest 
advanced  the  flickering  candle  over  those  wasted  linea- 
ments before  his  tongue  could  pronounce  the  few  words 
of  the  church's  formula,  or  his  rigid  fingers  perform  the 
action  of  the  redeeming  symbol.  At  length,  mastering 
the  tremor  that  shook  his  frame,  the  venerable  man 
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drew  his  unsteady  hand  across  his  wrinkled  brow, 
uttered  a  deep  sigh  that  sounded  like  an  imprisoned 
groan,  placed  the  wretched  light  upon  the  floor,  and, 
tin-owing  himself  on  his  knees,  devoutly  folded  his 
hands,  and  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  that  gradually 
assumed  strength  and  harmony  as  he  proceeded,  recited 
the  beautiful  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  offered  up  the 
supplications  of  the  church  for  the  soul-weary  and 
trausgressiug.  It  was  several  minutes  after  concluding 
his  offertory  prayers  before  the  firm-closed  fingers  of 
the  priest  relaxed  their  rigid  compression,  or  he  arose 
from  his  supplicating  attitude,  and  took  his  seat  by  the 
head  of  the  pale  penitent.  When  he  had  seated  him- 
self there  was  a  clammy  dew  upon  his  forehead,  and  a 
look  of  such  intense  anguish  on  his  convulsed  features, 
that  the  father  bent  his  head,  and  drew  the  rough  chair 
on  which  he  sat  further  from  the  influence  of  the  light, 
that  the  perturbation  of  his  frame  might  escape  the 
inquiring  glances  of  his  unshrived  suppliant. 

"  Holy  father,"  faintly  murmured  the  dying  woman, 
"your  pious  words  have  opened  to  my  long-closed  heart 
a  beam  of  heavenly  peace  and  joy.  Oh  !  let  me  profit 
by  the  blessed  good  already  felt,  and,  by  confession  of 
my  sins,  obtain  the  consolations  of  my  early,  but  long- 
neglected  faith — pardon  for  the  contrite  and  unburdened 
heart." 

"  I  have  learned,  my  daughter,"  began  the  priest  iu 
a  husky,  faltering  tone,  "  that  the  malady  in  which  you 
lie  is  mortal,  and  that  the  time  you  have  to  live  is 
already  shrunk  to  hours  and  minutes.  Bethink  you, 
then  ;  another  hour,  and  this  finite  world  on  which  you 
totter  may  be  changed  for  the  kingdom  of  the  eternal. 
Speak,  then,  erring  daughter;  confess  your  mortal  sins 
with  all  tho  rigid  truth  that  He,  the  Judge  and 
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Justifier,  will  demand  of  all  at  that  great  bar,  to 
which  thy  soul  already  spreads  its  wings  to  carry  you ; " 
and  as  the  speaker  paused,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  and  by  a  strong  effort  endeavoured  to  master  his 
quivering  features. 

"  God  so  judge  me  as  I  speak  the  solemn  truth  !  " 
exclaimed  the  penitent  with  sudden  energy,  pressing 
the  crucifix  the  priest  had  given  her  devoutly  to  her 
lips. 

The  confessor  bowed  reverentially  and  in  silence  to 
this  asseveration,  and,  grasping  both  arms  of  the  chair 
with  his  hands  to  steady  his  trembling  body,  awaited  in 
patience  the  promised  revelation. 

"  Father,"  she  at  length  began,  "  my  life  has  been 
like  a  bright  morning  of  the  early  year,  replete  with 
happy  promise,  but  doomed  to  end  in  stormy  night  and 
wintry  desolation.  Out  of  the  large  circle  of  friends 
and  visitors  that  my  parents,  fortune,  and  position 
brought  daily  to  our  house,  my  father  had  selected  one, 
a  gentleman  especially  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
that  captivate  our  sex  in  man,  as  my  intended  husband. 
In  every  point  of  view,  in  similarity  of  tastes  and 
temper,  as  in  the  religion  of  our  families,  Edmund 
Mowbray  was  a  highly  eligible  and  suited  match,  and  I 
esteemed  him  with  that  devoted  ardour  of  the  heart, 
and  deep  devotion  of  the  soul,  that  form  the  character 
of  woman's  first  enthralment  in  the  bonds  of  love.  I 
told  you,  father,  that  our  tastes  and  sympathies  were 
alike.  Alas  !  I  only  hoped  and  thought  so  then ;  the 
knowledge  subsequently  of  this  disclosure  awoke  my 
first  regret  and  fault,  and  led  to  all  my  after  misery. 
Young,  ardent,  courted  by  the  world,  affianced  to  a  man 
who  combined  the  powers  to  please,  instruct,  and 
captivate,  and  the  first  idol  of  my  young  fancy,  it  is 
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not  to  be  wondered,  in  the  happiness  I  felt,  that  I 
refrained  to  search  the  real  nature  of  my  heart,  or  probe 
my  disposition  home,  in  quest  of  what  I  could  not 
apprehend  at  such  an  age  ;  or  that  I  should  pry  with  a 
too  curious  eye  into  those  shades  of  character  in  my 
lover,  which,  if  I  saw  at  all,  with  the  confidence  of  a 
woman's  love,  she  is  sure  to  place  to  the  indulgent 
credit  of  the  man  who  wins  her  young  affection.  But 
I  wander,  holy  father,  and  time  admonishes  me  of  my 
near  departure.  We  were  married — married  in  the 
bloom  of  health  and  youth,  and  in  the  midst  of  happy 
and  rejoicing  friends  ;  and  I,  proud  in  my  beauty, 
proud  in  my  fortune,  and  prouder  in  my  husband, 
whom  I  loved  with  all  the  devotion  of  my  heart,  felt 
myself  supremely  blessed.  Oh !  I  loved  him,  father, 
as  the  source  of  every  hope  and  joy — loved  him  fondly, 
deeply,  holily — loved  him  as  life  itself ! " 

A  deep  groan  escaped  through  the  closed  teeth  of  the 
priest,  as  he  convulsively  clenched  his  bony  fingers  on 
the  chair,  and  bent  his  bald  and  wrinkled  forehead  to 
hide  the  anguish  depicted  in  his  face. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  censure  me,  holy  father,"  resumed  the 
trembling  penitent,  in  reply  to  the  confessor's  invo- 
luntary exclamation ;  "  I  speak  in  justice  to  an  injured 
husband ! " 

"  Dishonoured,  rather  !  What,  woman !  "  hastily 
interposed  her  listener,  "  would  you  prevaricate  in 
death?  Dishonoured,  was  it  not?"  he  demanded 
sternly  between  his  set  teeth. 

"  Ah !  yes — yes  !  but  not  till  after.  Oh !  hear  me — 
hear  my  vindication,  holy  father !  "  she  cried  in  sup- 
plicating accents. 

"  Death  stands  beside  thee,  miserable  sinner ;  beware, 
then,  and  do  not  stain  thy  last  account  on  earth  with 
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subtle  reservation.  Go  on,  and  let  thy  last  confes- 
sion be  a  sacred  record  of  the  blessed  truth.  Pro- 
ceed ! ;' 

"  I  will — I  will ! "  she  exclaimed,  piously  clasping 
her  hands.  "  Three  years  of  unalloyed  and  tranquil 
happiness — such  peace  as  mortals  seldom  find  on  earth 
— were  mine,  passed  in  the  daily  interchange  of  those 
virtuous  and  domestic  joys  that  make  earth  a  happy 
foretaste  of  eternity.  At  length  into  this  blissful  Eden 
the  tempter  stole,  and  turned  my  paradise  to  guilty 
ruin.  My  husband  had  a  friend.  Oh,  father,  spare 
your  judgment  till  I  have  revealed  the  whole !  This 
man  was  gay,  handsome,  almost  fascinating,  and  his 
polished  speech  and  specious  arguments  awoke  from  its 
buried  depths  the  fatal  revelation  in  my  heart,  and 
taught  me  that  I,  too,  was  giddy,  worldly,  gay,  and  not 
as  I  had  dreamed — my  nature  consonant  with  my  hus  - 
band's temper — grave,  studious,  and  contented. 

"  Day  by  day  my  peaceful  home  became  an  irksome 
prison  to  my  new-born  appetites,  and  my  domestic 
duties  grew  a  monotonous  and  distasteful  burden  to  me. 
I  sighed  for  gayer  scenes  and  newer  joys,  and  wondered 
how  my  dull  and  sober  home  had  ever  charmed  or 
pleased  me.  I  longed  to  shine  and  triumph  in  that 
gay  world,  of  which  I  only  heard,  as  from  afar,  the  stale 
reflected  tidings.  In  vain  I  urged  my  studious  husband 
to  renounce  his  books  and  country  life,  his  profitless 
and  cold  retirement,  and  take  a  part  in  the  bright 
stage  of  life  and  fashion. 

"  Oh,  father !  so  far  had  the  tempter's  evil  counsel 
assailed  my  heart,  and  vanity  and  pride  possessed  my 
mind,  that  I  rebelled  against  my  husband's  gentle  sway, 
neglected  all  the  loving  arts  by  which  I  held  the  empire 
of  his  heart,  and  vented  bitter  murmurs  at  what  I 
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deemed  his  selfishness,  and  my  own  condemned  and 
buried  life. 

"  One  night,  when  I  had  urged  my  unavailing  suit 
with  more  than  usual  wilfulness  and  heat,  my  husband 
rose  from  the  perusal  of  his  book,  and  with  that  deep 
harmonious  voice  that  passion  never  shook,  but  now 
more  grave  and  inflexible  from  the  persistency  of  my 
suit,  commanded  me  never  again  to  broach  a  subject 
which,  from  that  hour  forth,  he  would  not  listen  to,  and, 
with  a  frown  of  marked  displeasure,  desired  me  to  leave 
his  presence  till  I  had  regained  my  former  love  and 
duty. 

"  Piqued  and  humiliated  by  his  unwonted  words  and 
manner,  I  hastened  to  my  room,  and,  with  a  beating 
and  an  angry  heart,  prepared  myself  for  rest.  Half  an 
hour  might  have  elapsed — I  had  dismissed  my  maid. 
Oh,  father,  father  !  my  brain  seems  burning  as  memory 
calls  back  the  horrors  of  that  night,  and  my  shrunk 
veins  again  throb  wildly  at  the  bare  remembrance  of 
what  transpired,  and  I — I  must  tell." 

"  Go  on,"  hoarsely  muttered  the  priest,  as  the  crazy 
chair  shook  and  creaked  under  the  compression  of  his 
nervous  fingers. 

"  A  noise,"  she  continued,  in  short  and  gasping  utter- 
ance, as  she  cast  an  imploring  look  on  the  locked  and 
dusky  features  of  the  confessor,  and  marked  the  drops 
of  sweat  that  stood  like  a  glistening  hoar-frost  on  the 
furrowed  brow  of  the  white-haired  priest,  as  he  sat  erect 
and  sternly  terrible  by  her  bed — "  a  noise,  like  the 
light  tread  of  a  footstep  on  the  floor,  caused  me  to  start 
and  look  around,  and  I  beheld,  with  terror  and  dismay, 
my  husband's  friend,  the  tempter,  standing  before  me.- 
For  an  instant  shame  and  indignation  held  me  spell- 
bound. At  last  I  demanded  how  he  had  dared  to  insult 
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me  by  such  intrusion,  and  approached  the  bell  to 
summon  aid ;  but,  intercepting  my  intention,  he  seized 
my  hand,  and,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  approached 
me. 

'"What  would  you  do?'  he  said.  'It  is  by  your 
maid's  connivance  that  I  am  here.  She  will  not  answer 
your  call ;  and  you  would  but  expose  yourself  before  the 
eyes  of  your  wondering  servants.' 

"'Begone,'  I  cried,  'begone,  or  I  will  rouse  the 
house,  and  call  my  husband  ! ' 

"  '  Be  wise,  dear  Agatha,'  he  rejoined,  '  and  do  not 
sacrifice  your  reputation  by  such  a  rash  procedure. 
Besides,  you  do  not  love  this  misanthrope  ;  nay,  more, 
you  hate  the  dull,  distasteful  life  this  priestly  husband 
compels  you  to  endure,  and  from  your  heart  despise  the 
man  who  keeps  your  soul  in  holy  fetters.  Hear  me, 
dear  Agatha.  I  love  you  passionately,  devotedly.  Fly 
with  me,  then,  this  instant ;  quit  this  monastic  prison, 
and  share  with  me  the  bright  and  happy  world  in 
which  Nature  ordained  that  you  should  shine  and 
triumph.' " 

"  Well,  you  acquiesced." 

"  I — I — I,"  stammered  the  guilty  creature — "  I  do 
not  know;  so  many  feelings  crowded  to  my  mind,  I 
remember  not." 

"  What !  would  you  propound  a  lie  upon  your  bed  of 
death?  Would  you  prevaricate  before  your  God?" 
exclaimed  the  priest,  with  stern  and  denouncing  em- 
phasis, that  sounded  harsh  and  fearful  through  the  still 
chamber.  "  Miserable  woman,  would  you  die — die  with 
a  half-formed  lie  upon  your  guilty  tongue  ?  Sinful 
outcast,  bethink  you  well !    Oh,  it  is  horrible  ! " 

"  No,  no  !  father,  spare  me  ! "  shrieked  the  trembling 
creature,  seizing  with  imploring  eagerness  the  tightened 
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wrist  of  the  confessor  with  her  emaciated  fingers.  "  No, 
holy  father,  1  did  not  love  him  ;  my  heart  was  faithful 
still :  my  mind  alone — ray  roused  and  woman's  vanity 
alone  was  treasonous  to  my  husband  ;  he  alone  I  loved 
and  honoured ;  to  him  I  was  still  pure  and  chaste." 

"  You  had  not  sinned  ?  I  charge  you,  speak,"  de- 
manded the  priest  with  hoarse  intensity. 

"No,  no,  I  was  then  a  true  and  loyal  wife,"  she 
answered  quietly. 

"  Swear  it !  "  ejaculated  the  confessor,  in  so  haggard 
a  voice  that  the  words  sounded  more  like  an  impreca- 
tion from  the  shades  than  the  utterance  of  a  living 
tongue. 

"I  do,  I  do!  God  is  my  witness!"  fervently  re- 
sponded the  penitent. 

"  Go  on,"  sighed  the  listener,  while  the  big  drops  of 
anguish  fell  slow  and  heavy,  like  summer  rain,  from 
his  wet  locks  and  wrinkled  forehead. 

"  My  husband  entered  'the  room.  Ob,  merciful 
Heaven  !  shall  I  ever  forget,  even  in  the  grave,  the 
changing  horror  and  the  hideous  passions  of  his  face  ? 
Tbat  terrible  and  deadly  look  has  haunted  me  by  day 
and  night;  I  never,  never  lose  it!"  and  she  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  wasted  hands,  and  cowered  beneath 
the  clothes  in  abject  terror. 

"Did  he  suspect  you,  then  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  replied  faintly. 

"  Or  might  he  not,  in  the  fulness  of  the  love  he  bore 
you,  have  come  to  kiss  away  the  memory  of  his  re^- 
proachful  words,  and  promise  all  you  sought?"  he 
inquired  in  a  tone  of  intense  feeling. 

"  0  yes  !  I  often  thought  so,  father ;  for  when  I 
first  encountered  his  approach  his  eyes  were  full  of  love, 
his  face  like  hopeful  spring.    But  oh,  my  father,  how 
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soon  a  fearful  change  ensued  !  He  did  not  speak,  hat, 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  his  brow  grew  black  as  night,  his 
face  paler  than  death;  while  his  protruding  eyes, 
dilated  and  blood-shot,  seemed  like  balls  of  flashing 
lightning.  His  sinewy  chest  heaved  and  swelled,  his 
fingers  parted  and  bent  like  frightful  talons,  and  his 
whole  frame  rose  and  distended  like  a  giant.  I  gazed 
in  stupid  fascination  on  the  unnatural  change  before 
me;  while  my  destroyer,  unconscious  of  my  husband's 
presence,  still  remained.  In  vain  I  strove  to  speak,  to 
move.  I  was  entranced  and  powerless;  but  with 
every  faculty  of  mind  rendered  tenfold  acute  and 
terrible.  I  saw — I  felt ;  but  could  not  speak  or  move. 
At  length  their  eyes  encountered ;  my  persecutor 
staggered  back  before  my  husband's  threatening  and 
fiery  glance.  And  they  stood  confronting  each  other; 
the  one  livid  with  fear,  the  other  black  with  passion.  I 
saw  it  all,  and  understood  each  flash  that  darted  from 
their  opposing  eyes ;  yet  still  I  stood  as  if  my  limbs 
were  iron-bound  and  rooted  to  the  floor. 

"With  one  tremendous  bound,  like  a  hungry  cheetah 
or  a  mountain  cat,  my  husband  sprang  from  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  buried  his  deadly  fingers  in  the  throat  of 
his  retreating  foe.  A  dreadful  struggle  then  ensued,  as 
they  went  in  rapid  circles  round  the  room ;  while  the  two 
men,  no  longer  human,  but  like  wild  beasts  in  savage 
warfare,  with  red  eyes,  clenched  teeth,  and  tearing  hands, 
fell  thundering  on  the  floor.  Father,  I  have  heard 
of  wolves  and  lions  fighting — of  the  hyenas'  murderous 
conflict ;  but  nothing  ever  rose  to  match  the  horror  of 
those  two  human  tigers  as  they  ground  their  malicious 
teeth,  and  tugged  and  struggled  in  their  embrace  of 
death.  Oh,  it  was  ghastly,  hideous!  At  length  my 
husband  rose — for  the  encounter  did  not  ondurc  above 
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a  minute's  space— and  with  his  firm  knee  pressed  his 
antagonist,  face  downwards,  on  the  ground,  while  with 
his  bands  he  grasped  his  victim's  jaws,  and  forced  his 
head  backwards  on  his  spine,  till  I  could  hear  the 
stretched  sinews  and  the  cracking  bones  yield  under 
the  giant  force  that  rent  aud  fractured  them.  Then 
springing  up  with  the  strength  of  Hercules,  he  poised 
the  heavy  burden  in  bis  bauds,  aud  hurled  it  with 
superhuman  power  full  on  the  stony  angle  of  the  wall. 
The  body  fell  with  a  dull  weight,  and  lay  coiled  aud 
mang  led  on  the  floor,  its  starting  eyes  beaming  with 
cold  intelligence  full  on  me,  who  stood  like  a  living 
statue,  appalled  and  iced  with  horror. 

"'There!'  cried  my  husband,  with  an  exulting 
laugh,  and  pointing  like  a  demon  to  the  contorted 
corpse.  '  There  lies  your  lover ;  now  fondle  your  new 
idol,  and  bring  him  back  to  life  with  your  warm  kisses 
and  devoted  love.' 

"How  long  I  stood  alone,  entranced,  before  that 
dreadful  form,  I  know  not.  My  room  was  far  removed 
from  aid,  and  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  large  man- 
sion ;  but  many,  many  hours  elapsed  before  my  frozen 
blood  began  to  thaw  the  ice  that  bound  my  heart.  At 
length  a  cry,  the  voice  of  wailing  infancy,  shot  like 
electric  fire  through  every  vein,  and  woke,  with  a  cry  of 
terrible  revulsion,  all  the  dormant  feelings  of  my  frame. 
It  was  my  child,  my  boy,  I  heard.  I  rushed  to  the 
adjoining  room,  and  seized  my  child,  and,  hastening 
back,  pressed  it  closely  to  my  heart,  and  kneeling 
down  before  the  murdered  man,  swore — impiously 
SWore — to  be  avenged  on  him  who  had  impugned  my 
honour  and  outraged  every  tic  of  love  by  such  a  dread- 
ful deed." 

"Aud  did  you  never  pardon  him?"  inquired  the 
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priest  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice,  as  he  spread  his 
hands  before  his  face. 

"  0  yes  !  0  yes  !  Was  he  not  my  husband  still— 
my  heart's  first  joy  ?" 

"  Proceed !  " 

"Morning  was  breaking,  cold  and  wet,  as  with  my 
folded  infant  I  fled  for  ever  from  ray  husband's  roof.  I  fled 
I  knew  not  where ;  my  only  wish  was  to  place  measure- 
less distance  between  that  hated  man  and  me.  My 
nature  was  completely  changed;  malignity  and  hate 
alone  possessed  me.  I  cannot  tell  you,  father,  all  the 
sufferings  that  for  twenty  years  have  harrowed  up  my 
soul — the  depths  of  woe,  the  scenes  of  crime,  that  I  have 
met  and  borne,  till,  at  length,  remorse  and  penitence 
touched  my  long-callous  heart,  and  urged  me  forth  to 
seek  and  ask  forgiveness  of  my  husband ;  but  it  may 

not  be  ;  my  breath  grows  short — my  eyes  " 

"The  boy!  the  child!  what  became  of  the  child?" 
demanded  the  priest  vehemently,  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair  and  leant,  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  over 
the  sinking  woman. 

"He  died,"  she  gasped, — "my  beautiful,  my  loved, 
died;  although,  to  keep  the  famine  that  I  endured 
from  him,  I — I — father,  pardon  me ! — I  perilled  soul 
and  body;  fell,  father,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy. 
I  sold  myself  to— to  feed  my  child  !  Pardon  !  forgive !  " 
she  sighed  as  her  head  sank  lifeless  on  the  pillow. 

A  cry  like  a  despairing  mother's,  when  she  sees  her 
infant  perish,  burst  from  the  heaving  chest  of  the  dis- 
tracted priest  as  the  body  of  the  pauper  fell  back  on  the 
bed.  Tearing  off  the  coverlet,  he  grasped  the  emaciated 
corpse  in  his  arms,  and,  pressing  it  convulsively  to  his 
breast,  fell  on  his  knees,  exclaiming  in  frantic  tenderness, 
"I  do,  from  my  soul !  even  as  I  hope  for  pardon." 
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The  matron,  who  had  become  alarmed  at  the  altered 
voice  and  manner  of  the  usually  passive  priest  (for 
her  curiosity  had  tempted  her  to  listen  to  a  considerable 
part  of  the  dying  patient's  confession),  earnestly  requested 
me,  as  I  chanced  to  enter  the  house  at  the  moment  to 
visit  a  case  in  the  accident  ward,  to  make  some  excuse 
to  enter  the  room,  and,  see  what,  as  she  termed  it,  had 
"  possessed  "  the  usually  taciturn  and  tranquil  father. 

Large  as  was  the  cheerless  garret,  and  noiselessly  as 
I  entered  its  distant  door,  the  priest  heard  the  motion, 
and  springing  to  his  feet,  stood  with  clasped  hands 
apostrophising  the  motionless  body,  as  he  half  turned 
his  face  in  the  direction  where  I  had  suddenly  stopped, 
and  speaking  as  if  to  me,  and  what,  the  first  glance  con- 
vinced me,  was  a  corpse. 

"  Hear  me !  hear  me  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  wild  appealing 
accents,  as  if  his  voice  could  arrest  the  dead,  and  stretching 
his  arms  over  the  bed  as  if  to  detain  the  passing  spirit. 
"Hear  it  all!  He  does  forgive  you!  Agatha — love — 
wife!  look  up — if  but  for  one  instant — and  behold  your 
Edmund — your  sorrowing,  your  broken-hearted  husband. 
Speak  to  me !  say  you  forgive  !  look  on  my  withered 
form,  and  see  how  I  have  suffered  too !  Agatha ! 
Agatha  !  0  God  !  0  God  !  she  does  not  hear !  She 's 
dead — dead,  and  will  not  feel  the  kiss  of  pardon, 
or  know  the  bitterness  of  my  remorse.  She  is  my 
wife,  I  tell  you !  No,  it  is  false,"  he  continued  iu  an 
altered  tone,  "  I 'm  not  a  priest !  That  was  in  my 
madness,  when  I  had  lost  her ;  but  now  that  she  is 
found,  I  am  once  again  a  man, — ay,  and  a  terrible 
and  dangerous  one.  Stand  back,  and  let  us  pass ! 
She  is  my  wife,  I  say."  Then,  in  an  altered  voice, 
tremulous  with  emotion,  he  added,  "  Believe  me, 
gentle  sir,  she  is  indeed  my  wife — the  lovely  being 
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who,  in  my  youth,  I  swore  to  cherish  and  protect. 
She  is  my  heart—my  life— my  bliss  itself.  Stand 
hack  !  "  he  again  cried  vehemently,  springing  forward  as 
if  to  escape  from  imaginary  foes,  and  clasping  the  body 
frantically  to  his  breast.  "  I  have  found  her  ;  and  no 
human  power  shall  wrench  her  from  my  arms.  Away  !'" 
The  next  moment,  exhausted  with  his  mental  griefs, 
the  stretched  nerves  gave  way,  his  body  shook  as  with 
a  sudden  palsy,  the  corpse  slid  slowly  from  his  emjbrace, 
and  with  a  despairing  cry  the  unhappy  husband  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 
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VANITY  IN  DEATH. 

It  was,  early  in  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year 
1830,  that  a  company  of  comedians  visited  the  small 

town  of  A  ,  in  Kent ;  and  as  their  finances  were 

at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  and  their  costume  (unfortu- 
nately for  them)  in  a  very  ancient  and  unsatisfactory 
condition,  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  rental  of 
any  place  wherein  to  erect  their  temporary  theatre, 
both  the  Town-hall  and  the  Head  Inn  club-room  being 
peremptorily  refused  unless  the  impossibility  was  first 
complied  with  of  depositing  a  week's  rent  in  advance. 

Some  days  of  vital  consequence  to  the  poor  troop 
were  consequently  lost,  and  they  would  have  had  to 
quit  the  inhospitable  town  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  had  entered  it— and,  Heaven  knows,  it  hardly 
admitted  being  made  more  forlorn— had  not  the  kind- 
ness of  Squire  Thornton,  who  considerately  gave  them 
the  use  of  his  large  barn,  saved  them  from  such  a 
calamity,  and  afforded  them  the  means  of  at  least 
endeavouring  to  benefit  their  condition. 

Tbe  company  consisted  of  seven  men  and  four 
women,  with  a  pretty  fair  average  of  children,  under 
tbe  management  of  a  widower  named  Benson.  Tins 
individual,  though  considerably  advanced  in  years,  and 
with  features  deeply  indented  with  care  and  privations, 
had  yet  in  his  manner,  bearing,  and  conversation  an 
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indelible  stamp  of  gentleman  ;  and  though  disguised  in 
worn  and  threadbare  habiliments,  and  crushed  with 
suffering  and  disappointment,  there  was  a  soft  and 
pleasing  melody  in  his  voice  that  at  once  bespoke 
attention,  and  evinced,  in  its  mild  utterance,  integrity 
of  soul  and  inherent  gentility  of  blood. 

With  the  vanity  so  remarkable  in  professionals,  but 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  stage,  Benson  did  not 
consider  himself  yet  too  old  to  enact  the  lover  and  the 
hero  ;  and,  to  prove  his  versatility  of  talent,  frequently 
on  the  same  evening  assumed  both  the  cothurnus  and 
the  sock,  or  Gloucester  in  the  play  and  the  Lying  Valet 
in  the  farce. 

The  weather,  for  the  first  week  of  their  residence  at 

A  ,  had  been  unusually  severe,  cold,  and  stormy  ; 

and  though  they  billed  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
with  the  most  indefatigable  pains,  and  displayed  their 
pieces  under  the  most  novel  and  attractive  appellations, 
they  either  dismissed  every  other  night,  or  played  to  a 
few  scattered  shillings,  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  lighting;  and,  although  Shakspeare  was 
announced  under  the  titles  of  "  The  Bloody  Tyrant ; 
or,  the  Battle  of  Bosworth :  "  "  The  Pound  of  Flesh  ; 
or,  the  Inexorable  Jew  !  "  and  similar  phrases,  he  failed 
to  draw  the  apathetic  lieges  from  their  warm  firesides  ; 
and  the  poor  players  were  left  to  their  empty  barn  and 
cheerless  fate. 

It  was  on  a  bitter  cold  night  in  the  beginning  of 
their  second  week  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
resident  surgeon  of  the  town,  a  group  of  eight  or  ten 
individuals  were  induced  to  visit  in  a  body  this  obscure 
and  neglected  temple  of  Thespis. 

Some  four  or  five  shivering  wretches,  who  formed  the 
audience,  sat  huddled  together  for  warmth  on  one  of 
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the  back  seats,  with  the  collars  of  their  coats  pulled 
over  their  ears,  and  their  hands  buried  in  their 
capacious  pockets,  or  rolled  up  in  their  brown  smock 
frocks.  « 

As  the  party  entered,  the  novelty  of  so  overwhelming 
a  rush  at  the  door  produced  a  look  of  vague  astonish- 
ment in  the  five  persons  collected,  and  a  gaze  of 
incredulous  wonder  from  the  individual  who  took  the 
money,  and  who,  roused  from  his  previous  employment 
of  lighting  three  candles  cut  into  six,  that  formed  the 
foot-lights,  stared  at  the  inundation  of  ten  human 
beings  at  once,  as  on  one  of  nature's  rarest  phenomena. 
If  the  effect  in  front  was  great,  behind  the  scenes  it 
was  magical,  and  if  possible  more  bewildering,  as  far  as 
the  spectators  might  judge  from  the  number  of  times 
that  a  slit  in  the  green  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and 
the  frequency  that  a  bright  eye  was  observed  to  peer 
through,  scanning  and  numbering  the  persons  with  a 
curiosity  long,  intense,  and  searching,  as  if  doubting 
the  reality  of  sense  and  the  evidence  of  their  con- 
viction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  performance :  the 
entertainment  was  of  the  usual  order  of  such  exhibitions 
thirty  years  ago,  when  represented  by  strolling  players. 
Our  business  is  with  the  last  scene — man's  last  scene — 
a  tragedy  beyond  the  criticism  of  human  pen,  too  grave 
for  censure,  too  ghastly  for  presuming  levity. 

The  play  was  Othello,  and  had  proceeded  to  the 
scene  where  the  Moor  seizes  lago,  and  exclaims, 
"  Villaiu,  be  sure  you  prove  my  love  a  whore  !  "  when, 
at  the  words,  "eternal  soul!"  the  actor's  utterance 
failed,  his  head  fell  on  his  chest,  and,  reeling  back,  the 
manager  sank  down  upon  the  stage  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
from  physical  debility  and  animal  inanition.    The  ex- 
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citement  of  the  part  was  too  much  for  the  enfeebled 
body  and  exhausted  mind,  and  the  poor  player  fell  life- 
less on  the  boards  of  the  barn  stage. 

To  the  last  farthing  had  this  poor  man  shared  the 
nightly  receipts  among  his  ill-fed,  but  uncomplaining 
company;  had  made  the  straw  his  bed,  the  barn  his 
home,  and  for  nearly  two  days  had  never  tasted  food. 
The  surgeon  who  had  brought  so  large  an  acquisition 
to"  the  audience  was  by  the  actor's  side  in  a  moment. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  the  cause — calamity 
had  written  it  in  his  face.  To  procure  blankets  and 
remove  his  patient  to  a  warm  bed  in  the  adjoining 
workhouse  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes ;  and 
there,  with  the  attention  of  a  friend,  more  than  the 
duty  of  an  official,  did  Mr.  Keightly  administer  all 
that  prudence  suggested,  or  humanity  could  dictate,  to 
alleviate  his  condition ;  but  the  animal  powers  had  sunk 
too  low  to  be  easily  or  at  once  roused  again  to  action,  or 
the  due  fulfilment  of  their  functions;  and  though  he 
lived  and  breathed,  the  tongue  was  fettered  and  the 
faculties  bound  up,  and  thus  between  life  and  death,  so 
nicely  balanced,  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  tell  which 
predominated,  poor  Benson  lay  for  eight-and-forty 
hours  oblivious  to  the  world,  or  to  the  ministering  hand 
that  strove  with  soothing  care  to  pluck  him  back  to 
consciousness  and  life. 

The  workhouse  clock  was  just  striking  eleven,  on  the 
second  evening  after  the  admission  of  Benson  into  that 
refuge  of  the  destitute,  and  calamity's  last  home,  as 
Mr.  Keightly  stooped  his  head  to  pass  under  the  low 
lintel  of  the  split  and  gaping  door  that  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  raftered  garret,  from  whose  bare  beams 
festoons  and  broad  meshes  of  cobwebs,  covered  with 
flock  and  dust,  laced  and  intersected  the  open  ceiling, 
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hanging  in  many  places  in  ragged  waving  threads  far 
into  the  cheerless  tenement. 

On  a  stump  bedstead^  two  of  whose  broken  limbs 
were  supported  on  bricks,  and  which  had  been  pushed 
into  one  of  the  remote  corners  of  the  uneven  attic,  lay 
the  sick  man  :  a  coarse  brown  sheet,  a  dingy  blanket, 
and  a  woollen  drugget  of  some  obsolete  colour,  formed  a 
corresponding  covering  to  the  chaff  mattress  and  un- 
sightly couch  of  the  invalid.  A  small  wood  fire  burnt 
ruddy  on  the  bricked  hearth,  beside  which,  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  leaning  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and 
spreading  the  shrivelled  palms  of  her  bony  hands  close 
over  the  warm  glow,  sat  an  old  woman  of  extreme  age, 
whose  skin,  tanned  and  corrugated  by  years  and  weather 
into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  gave  her  a  repulsive  and 
disgusting  cast  of  ugliness,  while  she  rocked  her  body 
to  and  fro  on  the  low  seat,  every  now  and  then  pausing 
to  draw  closer  over  her  sharp  shoulders  an  old  petticoat 
that  she  had  thrown  round  her  neck  to  keep  off  the 
cutting  wind,  that  through  the  split  door  found  its  way 
to  her  rheumatic  joints.  « 

Upon  a  cross-beam  above  her  head,  on  which  rested 
the  brickwork  of  the  chimney,  and  served  for  mantel- 
piece, stood  a  farthing  candle  burning  in  a  tall  black 
tin  candlestick,  and  beside  it  a  graduated  medicine 
bottle,  an  iron  spoon,  and  a  cracked  teacup.  A  quart 
stone  jug,  containing  a  warm  caudle  of  gruelled  beer, 
spirits,  and  spice,  stood  beside  the  hot  embers,  out  of 
which  the  crone  from  time  to  time,  as  she  checked  her 
oscillating  motion,  took  frequent  sips,  smacking  her 
withered  lips,  and  muttering  pleasurable  commendation 
as  the  invigorating  liquor  cheered  her  chill  blood. 
Occasionally  she  would  direct  inquisitive  glances  at  the 
mute  patient,  who  on  his  back  lay  vacantly  inspecting 
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the  drear  chamber  and  the  revolting  harridan,  who, 
like  a  night  raven,  croaked  bodingly  of  his  end,  to 
observe  if  he  noticed  the  unwarranted  use  she  made  of 
his  restorative. 

"Oh,  it  is  comforting,  warm  and  comforting!"  she 
muttered  to  herself,  as,  taking  another  and  more  copious 
imbibition  of  the  inviting  beverage,  she  wiped  her  lips 
with  the  back  of  her  skinny  hand,  and  replaced  the  jug 
in  the  genial  embers.    "  Warm,  soft,  and  strong  :  the 
doctor  made  it  himself:  he's  a  rare  cook- — warm  to 
the  heart.   All  the  good  things  is  kept  to  the  last,"  she 
proceeded,  taking  another  mouthful  of  the  tempting 
compound.    "Good,  good,  fine — fine,  ah!  it's  always 
the  way  in  a  workhus,  to  give  the  poor  souls  when  they 
are  hungry  scraps  and  scrapings  ;  and  when  your  taste 
is  gone,  and  a  poor  body  would  die  a-piece  and  quiet- 
ness, they  mocks  ye  with  rich  soups,  nice  meats,  jellies, 
and  comforting  corjuals,  and  wine.    Oho!  wine!  to 
choke  us  with  its  strength  when  we  is  too  weak  and 
past  enjoymint  of  it.    Ay,  ay,  gruel  when  you've 
teeth,  and  crusts  when  there 's  nuthin'  but  stumps  to 
chomp  with.   Oh,  they  're  a  spiteful  lot,  them  oviseers  : 
all  spite,  spite,  to  mock  at  poor  folk!    Oho,  Bess 
Stubbs  was  the  old  gal  that  took  'urn  in !    Oh,  she 
diddled  *um  rarely !    Oh,  that  war  as  good  as  play- 
acting, he,  he,  he ! "  and  the  old  hag  laughed  as  she 
thought  of  the  tricks  she  had  assisted  in  playing. 

"Yes,  yes,  that  was  fun,"  she  continued,  getting 
vivacious  under  her  frequent  appeals  to  the  spiced 
caudle.  "  Bess  shammed  herself  a-dying,  stopp'd  her 
breath,  so  that  you  couldn't  feel  no  pulshes,  and  stomps 
her  feet  an'  'ans  in  cold  water  to  make  believe  it  war 
natural  coldness.  Well,  the  doctor's  'sistunce  comes, 
and  feels  her  wristes  and  her  temples,  and  then  he 
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feels  her  feets,  and  last  on  all  lie  puts  his  hand  on  her 
heart;  and  says  he  to  the  gov  nor— why,  says  he, 
'  The  'oman 's  a-dying  o'  starvation ;  she  must  a'  meat, 
and  wine,  and  corjuals  immejuntly,'  says  he.  Then  up 
comes  I,  and  says  I  and  Sukey  Griggs— says  we,  £Poor 
critter!  it's  the  hlessed  truth;  her  stimmick  carn't 
abide  the  nasty  cheese  and  workhus  wittles.'  '  Nobody 
axed  you  to  put  your  oar  in,'  cries  the  gov'nor,  as 
wissious  as  a  cat ;  but  the  long  and  the  short  on 't  was, 
she  got  all  the  nice  things ;  and  Suke  and  me  nust  her, 
and  didn't  we  go  snacks,  that 's  all.  Oh,  what  a  week 
on 't  we  had :  it  was  reg'lar  living  in  clover.  It  did  us 
a  power  o'  good.  Ah  !  but  it  didn't  last ;  it  didn't 
last !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  regretful  sigh  at  the 
remembrance  of  past  moments  of  bliss. 

"One  day  the  head  doctor  comes  in  himself;  and 
after  looking  a  longtime  very  hard  at  Bess,  and  reading 
over  the  'sistunce's  book,  '  Why,'  says  he  to  Bess,  says 
he,  who  purtended  to  be  werry  hill,  and  lay  as  whist  as 
a  mouse — 'why,  you  himposter,  git  up  this  instant 
moment,'  says  he  ;  1  git  up,  you  shamming  huzzy  ;  and 
you,  you  audacious  women,'  says  he,  turning  round  to 
Suke  and  me,  'away  wigh  you,  and  help  the  other 
women  to  do  washing — go,  git  you  gone  immejuntly  ! ' 
So  our  play  was  all  knocked  on  the  head ;  but  hadn't 
we  a  brave  week  of  it  fust,  o-ho,  ho-o  ! :'  and  the  shri- 
velled beldam  laughed  hoarsely  at  the  reminiscence,  as, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  she  drew  the  half-emptied  jug 
to  her  lap,  and  raised  the  cool  side  of  the  vessel  to  her 
thin  lips.  But  at  that  moment  the  grating  door,  as  it 
scraped  over  the  rough  uneven  floor,  attracted  her 
attention,  and,  turning  her  head,  with  the  lifted  mug  in 
her  hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance,  beheld,  to  her 
surprise  and  confusion,  the  figure  of  the  doctor  as  he 
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stooped  under  the  low  doorway.  Amazed  at  so  late  and 
unusual  a  visit,  she  rose  hastily,  and  throwing  off  her 
shoulders  the  ragged  petticoat,  made  an  awkward  and 
hasty  courtesy,  and  began  mumbling  a  lame  apology 
about  not  bringing  a  light,  when  the  surgeon  interrupted 
her  by  inquiring  after  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,"  stammered  the  nurse,  (i  be  gits 
worserer,  though  I  gives  him  his  corjual  quite  reg'lar 
every  quarter  an  hour,  as  you  ordered  me,  and  was 
jist  a-goin'  to  give  him  t'other  dose  when  you  corned  in. 
I  was  that  identical  hinstant  a-blowiug  of  it,  a  fear  it 
should  scald  the  poor  dear  critter's  blessed  sufferin' 
throat,  as  patientes'  mouths  is  always  unkimmon 
tender.  Poor  dear  soul !  The  Lord  help  him,  poor  old 
gentleman  !  " 

Without  making  a  reply,  Mr.  Keightly  took  the  jug 
from  the  woman's  hand,  and,  filling  a  cup  of  the  resto- 
rative, approached  the  bed,  and  raising  the  sick  man's 
head  upon  his  arm,  poured  the  beverage  clown  his 
throat,  as  the  nurse,  taking  down  the  attenuated  candle 
from  the  chimney,  snuffed  it  with  her  fingers,  and 
having  trimmed  the  wick  with  a  pin  from  the  loose 
waist  of  her  gown,  followed  the  doctor  to  the  bed  with 
the  light. 

"  Come,  my  good  sir,  I  see  you  are  now  conscious," 
observed  the  surgeon,  after  a  brief  survey  of  his 
patient's  features,  as  he  gently  laid  the  player's  head 
on  the  pillow.  "  Your  pulse  improves.  I 'm  glad  to 
find  you  so  much  rallied  :  be  of  good  heart.  Has  he 
spoken,  nurse  ? "  he  inquired,  addressing  the  old 
woman. 

"  Lor'  bless  you  !  no,  sir.  Poor  critter,  he  arn't  no 
power  to  speak,  though  he  swallows  tho  corjual  just 
like  a  famishing  babby." 
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'•Thank  God  and  your  kindness,"  faintly  muttered 
the  patient,  "  I  have  recovered  the  use  of  speech,  and 
would  desire  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  you,  if 
the  late  hour  will  warrant  the  indulgence." 

"  Well,  I  never,  lorks  !  "  ejaculated  the  old  woman, 
in  well-feigned  amazement  and  real  surprise,  as  she 
heard  the  dying  man  articulate,  and  with  some  evident 
alarm  at  his  request  of  the  doctor,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  in  her  absence  to  divulge  the  number  of  times 
she  had  mistaken  the  identity  of  the  patient,  and  ad- 
ministered the  restorative  to  the  attendant  in  mistake 
for  the  invalid.  "  Lorks  o'  mercy,  jist  to  see  him 
speak  now,  and  him  purtendin'  to  be  nigh  most  dead ! " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Keightly,  answering  the  player's 
request;  "but  do  not  distress  yourself  too  much  to- 
night; another  time  " 

"  Now  or  never,  sir,"  he  feebly  rejoined. 

"  Well,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  certainly  comply. 
Nurse,  go  to  the  kitchen  till  I  call  you.  'See  that  the 
broth  and  toast  I  ordered  are  made  ready — go  !  "  cried 
the  surgeon,  as  he  observed  the  woman's  reluctance  to 
quit  the  spot;  "  do  as  I  order  you — go." 

With  marked  ill-will  the  beldam  put  down  the  light 
on  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  hobbled 
slowly  to  the  door,  and,  having  passed  through  and 
closed  the  entrance,  listened  for  a  few  moments  through 
the  chinks  ;  but  the  bed  was  so  far  removed,  and  the 
patient's  voice  so  weak,  that,  acute  as  her  sense  of  hear- 
ing was,  she  was  unable- to  catch  a  syllable  of  the  mut- 
tered conference ;  and,  in  despair  of  either  satisfying 
her  curiosity,  or  overhearing  the  report  of  her  own 
transgressions,  and  feeling  the  sharp  wind  that  rushed 
up  the  open  staircase  invade  her  limbs  through  the 
scanty  vestures  that  covered  them,  she  made  a  virtue  of 
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necessity,  and  with  indistinct  grumblings  descended  to 
the  stone  kitchen  to  execute  the  commission  intrusted 
to  her  performance. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  poor  actor,  when  left  alone  with  his 
physician,  in  a  faint,  tremulous  voice,  that  gradually 
acquired  strength  as  he  proceeded,  stimulated  to  the 
full  exertion  of  utterance  by  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
he  felt  for  the  generous  kindness  shown  to  him  in  bis 
last  hours  by  one  in  whom  the  habitude  to  distress, 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  death  and  misery,  too 
frequently  kills  the  finer  feelings  of  man's  nature. 
And  the  sinking  player  felt  anxious,  ere  he  died,  to 
show  what  yet  was  left  of  gentleman  about  him,  by 
a  courteous  thanks  for  solicitude  to  one  so  out-at- 
elbows  with  the  world,  so  low  in  the  estate  of  men's 
opinions,  as  a  strolling  player,  contemned  even  amid 
paupers,  and  in  a  parish  workhouse. 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  he  continued,  as 
Keightly  took  a  seat  on  a  broken  chair  by  the  head  of 
his  bed  ;  "  for,  though  I 've  not  possessed  the  faculty  of 
speech,  my  observation  since  I  entered  this  abode  has 
never  left  me.  You  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  am 
so  far  in  the  arrears  of  worldly  things  that  I  have  only 
common  thanks  to  render  in  return,  or  show  my  sense 
of  gratitude." 

"  Had  you  more  to  give  it  would  be  misapplied.  I 
but  perform  my  duty,"  replied  the  surgeon.  "  I  am  a 
contractor  for  mankind's  calamities,  and  your  distress 
was  numbered  in  the  probability.  I  am  paid  for  what  I 
do." 

"  True,  for  your  time  and  skill,  but  not  for  your 
humanity.  There  is  but  one  board,  doctor,  who  audita 
such  accounts,  and  that 's  above  the  reach  of  overseers 
— God,  sir,  God — the  President  and  the  Judge."  And 
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the  patient  spoke  with  a  fervour  and  feeling  that  sur- 
prised and  gratified  his  hearer,  as  he  noted  the  flush  on 
his  pale  cheek,  attesting  that  he  felt  the  truth  of  what 
he  said  "  Tell  me  not  of  duty ;  it  is  the  veil,  the  cold, 
stern  form,  the  noble  heart  with  sensitive  modesty 
shields  its  benevolence  beneath.  No,  sir,  'tis  not  pre- 
scribed attention,  or  the  luxuries  your  authority  sum- 
moned to  my  long-fasting  palate  ;  this  you  may  cloak  m 
duty;  but  'twas  the  kindly  word,  the  assiduous  care  to 
see  fulfilled  your  mandates,  the  sympathy  of  eye  and 
tone  of  voice,  the  human  kindliness  of  uncontammated 
nature.  This,  doctor,  stands  not  in  your  rules  or 
dietary ;  you  are  not  paid  for  this  ;  you  are  not  desired 
to  show  it.  Humanity  is  not  a  needed  qualification  for 
parochial  uses.  It  is  not,  sir,  the  cup  of  water  given 
that  the  Great  Teacher  praised ;  the  virtue  of  the  gift 
is  in  the  manner  of  the  heart  that  tenders  it-?' 

« I  should  have  thought,"  replied  Keightly,  "  long 
knowledge  of  the  world,  such  as  your  shifting  life,  pre- 
carious living,  and  unsteady  calling  must  have  taught 
you,  would  have  made  you  less  positive  in  the  actual 
reality  of  any  disinterested  good  in  man." 

«'  Oh !  far  otherwise,"  rejoined  Benson.  "  There  is  a 
living,  uncorrupted  stream,  in  the  world's  bosom,  of  pure 
benevolence  the  multitude  have  little  knowledge  of; 
and,  though  rocks  and  barren  wastes  abound,  there  are 
rich  fields,  green  spots,  sweet  oases  on  the  earth,  that 
outweigh,  if  not  exceed,  the  sterile,  hard,  close-hearted 
many.  Oh,  sir !  there 's  much  sweet  charity  in  life, 
much  modest  excellence  the  mass  never  dream  of; 
there  are  thousands  of  Goldsmith's  beggar-hating  phi- 
lanthropists, men  whose  weakness  it  is  to  be  thought  by 
others  systematic,  cold,  and  hard,  but  who  in  secret 
nourish  a  heart  '  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.'  And 
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as  for  women— blessings  on  them!— pure  charity  in  their 
souls  is  with  chastity  twin-born.  A  female  miser  is  a 
prodigy." 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  a  man  so  low  in  his  estate 
speak  so  cheeringly  of  our  natures.  These  are  senti- 
ments not  often  heard  within  a  parish  workhouse." 

"  It  is  the  vice  of  ignorance  alone  to  covet  what  it 
has  not  got,  but  sees  in  others,  and  take  the  alms  bene- 
volence bestows  more  as  a  right  from  its  degree  than 
compliment  to  their  own  importunate  necessity.  To 
such  the  act  that  portions  millions  for  the  suffering 
poor  is  deemed  a  property,  and  not  the  offspring 
of  a  nation's  bounty.  But  I  am  faint.  Once  more 
accept  my  heartfelt  thanks,  the  gratitude  of  a  dying 
man." 

"Nay,  not  so,"  replied  the  surgeon  encouragingly; 
"  not  so.  I 've  let  you  talk  too  long.  I  must  prohibit 
further  conference  for  to-night  at  least.  To-mor- 
row " 

"  To-morrow  ! "  interrupted  the  sick  man  with  a  wan 
smile,  as  he  mournfully  shook  his  head.  "  No ;  for  me 
no  to-morrow  will  ever  come.    My  course  is  run." 

"Nourishment  and  rest  will  achieve  miracles." 

"  Not  for  me,  sir — it  is  too  late,  too  late." 

"  Be  of  better  heart;  I  shall  yet  see  you  assume  the 
buskin  again — hear  your  voice  upon  the  stage,  though 
in  Squire  Thornton's  barn.  Cheer  up  ;  we  '11  get  a  be- 
speak for  your  benefit." 

"  The  benefit  and  patronage,  kind  sir,  will  be  in  my 
parish  coffin." 

"Not  so;  you  deceive  yourself;  the  house  shall  yet 
ring  to  your  praise — you  shall  bo  again  applauded  to 
the  echo." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  actor,  as  a  sudden  thought 
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crossed  his  mind,  and  the  harmless  pride  of  the  idea 
flushed  his  wasted  features,  and  for  a  moment  brightened 
his  faded  eye.  "  Ha  !  well  remembered.  Where  is  my 
coat  ?  "  he  continued,  as  he  felt  over  the  bed,  and  drew 
from  the  foot  of  it  his  brown  and  threadbare  garment. 
"Oh,  here  it  is!  No,  doctor,  no,  it  is  impossible;  I 
feel  my  end  is  come.  All  honour  to  your  skill,  but  I 
am  convinced  it  is  so — come  to  the  last  hour.  There  is 
a  prescience  in  the  bosom  of  the  dying  man,  planted  by 
Heaven's  wisdom  for  his  admonition,  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  dread  event,  that  quite  eludes  the  practice  or  re- 
search of  shrewdest  faculties.  I  feel,  I  know,  the  hand 
of  death  is  on  me.  Nay,  'tis  useless,  sir,  to  test  my 
pulse,"  he  proceeded,  as  the  surgeon,  impressed  by  the 
deliberate  tenor  of  his  words,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
patient's  wrist,  while  Benson  drew  from  the  capacious 
pocket  of  his  coat  a  roll  of  papers,  written  with  a  broad 
margin,  like  the  cast  parts  of  a  play.  "  If  you  could 
lay  your  finger  on  my  soul,  and  note  the  weak  flutter- 
ings  there,  how  momently  the  fainting  spirit  lags,  and 
dulls,  and  flickers,  like  the  expiring  candle,  then  would 
you  understand  what  I  alone  have  sense  and  knowledge 
of.  I  am  dying,  doctor— dying  fast,"  he  concluded 
faintly,  as  he  sank  lower  in  the  bed,  on  which  he  had 
partly  raised  himself. 

Keightly  observed  the  change,  which  was  too  evident 
to  be  mistaken,  and  hurrying  across  the  room,  poured 
.out  a  stimulant  from  the  bottle  on  the  chimney  beam, 
and  returning  to  the  bed,  assisted  the  patient  till  he 
had  drunk  the  reviving  potion  ;  then,  resuming 
his  seat,  felt  his  pulse,  and  inquired  in  a  kiudly 
voice, — 

"  Is  there  any  friend  that  you  would  wish  to  see ; 
any  office  I  can  do  for  you ;  any  wish,  compatible  with 
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my  ability,  I  can  hereafter  perform  ;  anything  in  these 
papers  you  wish  attended  to  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  faintly  murmured  the  dying 
man,  opening  his  eyes  and  gazing  round  with  awakened 
consciousness.  "  I  had  almost  let  it  escape  me — yes, 
yes  !  "  and  with  difficulty  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
he  added,  "  No,  I  thank  you,  I  have  no  time  left  to 
see  any  one ;  they  have  been  here  already — and,  poor 
creatures,  my  only  friends  save  you,  sir,  are  doubtless 
in  their  sleep,  cheating  sharp  appetite.  Sleep  is  tbe 
only  opiate  to  a  craving  stomach.  No,  nothing,  thank 
you.  God  help  them,  and  grant  them  better  business ! " 
Then,  with  a  sudden  flush  and  an  earnest  interest,  he 
resumed,  as  his  eye  reverted  to  the  document  in  his 
hand  :  "The  only  earthly  tbing  I  have  to  give,  of  any 
consequence,  is  this.  I  pray  you  to  accept  it.  These 
pages  are  the  emanations  of  deep  thought,  years  of 
deliberate  study,  the  result  of  a  lifetime's  contemplation : 
take  it,  sir,  and  read  it.  Heaven  knows  I  am  loath, 
here  on  my  deathbed,  to  say  one  harsh  word  of  my 
poor  brotherhood,  but — but  I  would  not  bequeath  this 
manuscript  to  them;  all  my  scenery,  wardrobe,  pro- 
perties, I  freely  leave  to  them  for  tbeir  general  good — 
pray  tell  them  so ;  but  this — no,  no ;  j  ealousy,  sir,  j  ealousy 
is  the  bane  of  us  all ;  they  would  adopt  the  readings  as 
their  own,  and  not  give  even  my  memory  the  benefit 
and  honour  of  the  first  conception.  No,  I  rather  present 
it  to  you,  who  will  in  private  estimate  the  poor  offering. 
It  is  the  digest  of  my  experience,  and  a  commentary 
on  the  bard's  chief  character,  Gloucester — my  great 
part,  sir,  my  chef-d'eeuvre,  the  one  I  made  exclusively 
my  own.  You  will  find  all  my  great  hits,  my  workings 
up,  my  by-play,  laughs  and  sneers,  the  business  with 
the  glove,  the  action  of  each  scene,  my  fight,  dress, 
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everything,  with  copious  annotations  on  the  whole 
piece.  It  is  a  compendium,  sir,  of  unknown  value  to  a 
man  of  parts  and  learning— you '11  find  it  quite  a 
treasure." 

And  the  dying  actor's  eyes  dilated,  his  cheeks  glowed, 
and  his  words  were  delivered  with  a  force  and  rapidity 
in  strange  contrast  to  his  emaciated  appearance,  as  in 
his  last  moments  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was 
evincing  itself  in  the  harmless  egotism  of  his  own  per- 
fectiou ;  forgetting  that  his  hapless  state,  starved  con- 
dition, and  pauper-couch  formed  a  palpahle  negative  to 
his  asserted  excellence,  and  that  his  whole  life  of  un- 
successful struggle  and  unrewarded  labour  was  a  flat 
refutation  to  his  implied  talent  and  opiniated  ability. 

"  No,  I  could  not  let  them  have  it,"  he  resumed,  after 
a  moment's  breathing.  "Everything  else — but  not  this. 
Dodridge  strove  to  rob  me  of  it,  before  he  left  us  to  join 
the — the — ay !  the  Buxton  company.  No,  no,  I  give 
it  all,  wholly,  solely,  to  you.  They  would  have  pillaged 
me  of  my  ideas — filched  from  me  my  master-piece  of 
acting,  and  drawn  down  the  applause  that  was  only  due 
to  me — me,  who  digested  all — conceived  the  whole. 
No  !  no !  no ! "  and,  exhausted  with  his  effort  and  the 
long  discourse,  Benson  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  back 
speechless  on  his  hard  pallet,  as  he  placed  the  roll  of 
papers  in  the  surgeon's  hand. 

Depositing  in  his  coat  the  voluminous  manuscript, 
and  bending  a  compassionate  look  on  the  vain  old  man, 
who,  in  the  extremity  of  death  could  thus  expatiate  on 
the  brief  triumph  of  his  strutting  hour,  Keightly  with 
gentle  solicitude  covered  the  exposed  chest  of  the 
attenuated  pauper  in  the  scanty  bedclothes,  and  rising, 
proceeded  to  the  door,  to  call  up  the  nurse  and  give 
such  directions  as  the  sinking  condition  of  his  patient 
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required,  before  retiring  for  the  night  to  the  sanctuary 
of  his  own  abode ;  but,  turning  round  as  he  reached 
the  door,  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  miserable  object 
of  his  care,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  gaunt  figure  of 
the  player  sitting  erect  in  bed.  His  spare  chest  and 
bony  shoulders,  from  which  the  tattered  vesture  of  a 
shirt  had  fallen  off,  revealed  the  starting  ribs,  that,  like 
circling  hoops,  protruded  harshly  from  beneath  the 
tight,  discoloured  skin ;  his  eyes  were  open,  and  ap- 
peared, from  the  deep  hollow  sockets  in  which  they  wero 
set,  of  an  unnatural  size  and  brightness ;  the  few 
filaments  of  his  scanty  hair  were  glued  with  the  death- 
sweat  in  patches  on  his  head  and  brow ;  his  mouth  was 
gaping,  and  the  tremulous  jaw  and  blue  lips  gave  a  dark 
and  cavern  aspect  to  the  wasted  and  paralytic  muscles 
that  encompassed  the  cavity.  Stretching  out  his  long 
shrivelled  arm  and  bony  fingers,  he  faintly  beckoned 
the  surgeon  to  return.  Keightly,  obeying  the  mute 
sign,  reclosed  the  door,  and  returning  to  the  bed, 
resumed  his  former  seat,  inquiring  in  a  soothing  voice 
what  further  he  required. 

"  Come  nearer,  good  sir — near — near — er,  close — 
put  down  your  ear — listen,"  cried  the  patient  in  a  faint, 
tremulous  whisper,  waving  with  his  thin  hand  for  the 
other  to  approach  closer;  and  placing  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  the  other  on  his  arm,  as  he  leant  over  the 
bed  to  accommodate  his  position  to  the  surgeon's  ear, 
he  added,  "  Stay  a  moment  and  see  the  end — I  am 
now  dying — gasping  on  the  verge  of  life  and  death. 
Mark ! — this  is  the  end  of  all.  Life's  last  act  is  on 
Nature's  last  scene ;  and  I — the  expiring  hero  of  my 
own  brief  play — speaking  his  death  epilogue  ;  you,  the 
thin  audience  to  my  bankrupt  benefit,  sit  hearing  the 
actor's  moral  period.    The  prompter's  bell  summons 
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the  slow-descending  curtain  of  the  world — fold  after 
fold  it  drops,  even  as  the  portals  of  my  eyes,  heavy  and 

dark,  fall  on  my  earthly  vision  "    Then,  laying  his 

hand  on  his  companion's  arm  to  arouse  all  his  attention, 
muttered,  "  The  manuscript !  "  and  after  an  instant's 
pause,  concluded,  as  a  faint  smile  of  confidence  lit  up 
his  hollow  features,  giving  them  for  a  moment  a  radiant 
aspect,  "  There  is  a  world  elsewhere  !  " 

The  last  hrief  sentence  was  given  with  so  much  more 
energy  than  his  previous  utterance,  that  Keightly 
remained  for  a  short  time  in  expectation  that  he  would 
resume  his  theme ;  hut  feeling  the  pressure  on  his 
shoulder  increase,  he  looked  quickly  round,  and  per- 
ceived, hy  the  fallen  jaw  and  the  cold  pallor  of  the  face, 
that  his  poor  patient  had,  in  that  brief  extract,  shaken 
off  this  mortal  coil. 

Gently  laying  down  the  wasted  body  of  the  dead 
player,  who,  despite  his  irregular  life,  his  contemned 
profession,  and  degraded  person,  had  died  with  a  quo- 
tation on  his  lips  a  churchman  might  have  envied,  and 
drawing  the  coarse  sheet  over  the  stiffening  features, 
he  turned  from  tho  bed,  saying,  as  he  left  the  melan- 
choly scene, — 

"  God  have  mercy  on  thee  !  Thy  busy,  troublous  act 
is  closed  indeed;  thy  griefs,  thy  cares,  thy  little 
jealousies  are  over;  thy  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst  are 
done  with ;  thy  weariness  of  limb,  thy  sickening  of  the 
heart,  are  past ;  thy  momentary  triumphs,  thy  glimpse  of 
happiness,  thy  life-weary  pilgrimage,  are  annulled  for 
ever.  Poor  Yorick !  fare  thee  well !  God  help  thy 
suffering,  merry,  and  enduring  tribe,  for  they  can  pluck 
from  festering  care  the  very  soul  of  true  philosophy — 
cheerful  contentment !  " 

And  with  a  mournful  step  and  sorrowing  countenance 
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Keightly  withdrew  from  the  room  of  death,  and  sum- 
moning to  their  pleasurable  and  revolting  duty  the 
privileged  crones  of  the  house,  to  perform  mortality's 
last  decencies,  the  surgeon  descended  from  the  low 
attic,  and  quitted  for  the  night  the  mansion  of  the 
unfortunate — the  theatre  of  his  skill  and  practice. 
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About  thirty  years  ago,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  my  medical  studies  in  Edinburgh,  I  removed 
•with  my  sister  to  one  of  the  suburbs  called  Morningside, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  health  and  seclusion.    It  was 

here  that,  as  one  of  Dr.  T  's  obstetric  students,  I 

was  summoned  one  Sunday  morning  to  attend  a  poor 
man's  wife  in  one  of  the  courts  or  wynds  of  the  Upper 
Canongate.  As  the  case  was  a  tedious  one,  I  pre- 
ferred sitting  by  myself,  till  my  services  were  more  im- 
mediately required,  in  a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
partitioned  from  what  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 
small  huckster's  shop. 

The  thin  lath  and  plaster  that  divided  the  two  apart- 
ments had  in  some  places  crumbled  off,  so  that,  by  looking 
through  one  of  the  apertures,  I  had  a  very  distinct 
view  of  the  adjoining  premises.  Over  several  of  these 
intrusive  breaches  pieces  of  paper  had  been  pasted  by 
the  opposite  tenant,  evidently  to  exclude  impertinent 
curiosity  and  inquisitive  eavesdropping.  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  the  spirit  of  mischief,  curiosity,  or 
positive  idleness,  but  some  sudden  whim  tempted  me 
to  insert  my  finger,  and  depress  one  of  the  pieces  of 
paper  patchwork,  by  which  I  became  as  well  acquainted 
with  every  article  in  the  next  premises  as  if  I  had 
actually  been  in  them. 
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Tho  conversation  too  it  was  my  chance  or  misfortune 
too  overhear  truly  verified  the  old  adage,  that  "  listeners 
hear  no  good  of  themselves,"  though  I  was  as  far  from 
expecting  to  hear  or  see  the  person  who  maligned  me 
as  of  meeting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the 
Great  Unknown.  Having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I 
should  have  withdrawn  from  my  unlawful  scrutiny  ;  but 
at  the  moment  the  owner  of  the  shop  made  her  appear- 
unco  from  a  back  room,  and  opening  a  side  door  that 
looked  into  an  obscure  entry,  deliberately  pitched  out  a 
basin  full  of  dirty  water,  when  the  abrupt  exclamation 
of  "Lord  save  us,  Mistress  Maconichie  !  ye  were  like 
to  drown  me,"  in  the  well-known  voice  of  my  landlady, 
excited  all  my  attention. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that,  by  moving  gently 
about  from  one  aperturo  to  another,  I  not  only  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  shop,  but  the  entire  economy 
of  the  domestic  apartment  also,  and  could  hear  distinctly 
tbe  subsequent  conversations  that  took  place  in  eacb, 
and  was  actually  so  near  the  speakers  themselves 
as  to  have  been  able  to  touch  them  with  my  stick 
through  the  broken  plaster,  had  I  so  desired. 

Surprised,  and  wondering  to  find  the  person  of  my 
dissipated  landlady  so  far  removed  from  home,  and  so 
singularly  near  me,  all  my  former  spirit  of  mischief 
returned;  and  I  accordingly  posted  myself,  without 
much  regard  to  tho  honour  of  tho  act,  first  at  one,  then 
at  another  opening,  so  as  to  witness  all  the  movements, 
and  hear  the  whole  of  the  after  dialogue. 

"  Lord  save  us,  Mistress  Maconichie  !  ye  wer  like  to 
drown  me,"  exclaimed  an  elderly  female  voice,  which  I 
had  recognised  as  my  landlady,  as,  in  a  black  bonnet 
and  shawl,  the  speaker  came  quickly  forward,  and 
without  further  ceremony  entering  the  shop. 
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"Heich,  sirs!  Mistress  Steel!"  ejaculated  the 
mistress  of  the  shop,  or  Lucky  Maconichie  as  her 
customers  called  her — for,  in  the  native  Doric  of 
Scotland,  Mrs.  Maconichie  had  long  been  "a  loue 
woman  " — closing  the  outer  door,  and  throwing  open 
the  one  that  led  to  the  parlour,  to  cast  more  light  on 
the  visitor.  "  A  sight  o'  you  is  guid  for  sair  eyne  ! 
Dear  me,  I  was  nigh  han'  cawin  the  dirty  water  o'er 
ye.  But  come  awa,  ben  woman !  And  how 's  the  guid 
man'?" 

"  Brawly,  tbank  ye  for  speiring,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Steel, 
as  sbe  followed  her  friend  into  the  back  parlour,  and 
dropped  seemingly  exhausted  into  a  chair ;  "  and  how 
are  ye  yersel?  But  I  need  no  speir,  yer  looking  un- 
common week  I  never  seed  ye  better;  yer  growing 
quite  comely  again,  I  declare — 'deed  are  ye." 

"Ah,  whist,  woman  !  nane  o'  yer  jeers  and  daflin  wi' 
me  :  I 'm  jest  as  the  Lord  made  me,"  replied  the 
hostess  with  pious  resignation,  and  a  pleased  grin  and 
inward  chuckle  at  the  compliment. 

"  'Deed  I  never  spake  truer  words  sine  I  was  first 
coated  and  said  my  questions.  Yer  looking  brawly  ! 
Heich,  sirs  !  "  and  here  Mrs.  Steel  heaved  a  profound  sigh. 

"  Wcel,  weel,  I 'm  glad  to  hear  a  freend  say  that,  at 
ony  rate.  But  hae  ye  had  ony  breakfast  ?  It 's  a  lang 
gait  to  Morningsicle,  I  trow ;  and  ye  hae  walked  it  a, 
doubtless." 

"  'Deed  hae  I,  Mistress  Maconichie,  and  I  '11  no 
gainsay  but  I  am  a  wee  bit  wearit.  But  I  '11  no  tak 
ony  brakfust,  thank  ye  ;  my  stimick 's  not  a'thegither 
right.  Heich,  deer-a-me  !  I 'm  thinking  the  ca'v's  inards 
we  had  for  dinner  o'  Friday  did  na  a'thegither  suit  me. 
J  jest  took  a  sup  or  twa  o'  the  guid  mans  parrich  afore 
I  corned  out,  and  that 's  a'  the  bit  or  sup  I 've  had  sine 
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yestreen.  I  'in  no  jest  right;  and  I  thought  a  change 
o'  air  for  an  hour  or  twa  would  do  nie  guid.  Heich, 
sirs  ! "—giving  another  deep-drawn  expiration — "so 
says  I  to  the  guid  man,  says  I,  '  Sandy,  I  think  I  '11 
jest  put  on  my  bannet,  and  gang  as  far  as  Mistress 
Maconichie's,  and  speir  how  the  honest  woman  is,  and 
hear  a'  the  news.  I  bae  no  seen  her  never  sinsine 
Halloween,  wheji  I  gid  in  to  buy  some  nuts  for  the 
bairns'  dalfin.'  " 

"  '  Never  sine  Halloween,  woman?' 

"  '  'Deed,  no.  I 've  never  set  my  fut  o'er  the  door- 
stain,  'cept  tokirkance  or  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  till  this 
blessed  day,  as  sure  as  my  name 's  Marget  Steel.' 
Heich,  sir,  pertect  and  guide  us  a' ! "  she  concluded 
with  a  long  sigh,  as  if  overcome  with  fatigue  or  spiritual 
depression. 

"  Deer  me  !  ye  seem  unco'  tired,  Mistress  Steel," 
replied  her  friend  commiseratingly.  "  It 's  a  lang 
walk  and  a  cauld  morning.  Ye 'd  better  hae  a  wee 
drap  speerits  to  keep  out  the  damps.  I 'm  no  jest  so 
weel  mysel'  th'  day  as  I  should  be,  and  I  was  thinldng 
I 'd  tak  a  mouthfu'  mysel'  for  the  windy  cholick  that 
I 'm  whiles  fashed  wiV 

"  Weel,  I  '11  not  say  no.  A  drap  guid  speerits  is  a 
great  blessing  to  a  peur  body  when  they  dinna  find 
themsels  right,  though  I  never  tak  onything  for  ordnor 
but  a  sup  o'  cauld  watter." 

"  Cauld  watter  !  "  rejoined  her  friend  with  an  intona- 
tion of  censure  and  alarm,  as  she  returned  from  the  shop 
with  a  bright  mutchkin  measure  full  of  the  best 
G-lenlivet;  "that's  very  bad;  ye  shoud  never  do 
onything  sae  foolish.  Cauld  watter  has  been  the  death 
o'  hunders.  A  drap  guid  whiskey,  noo,  put  intuit,  rnaks 
a'  the  differ.    There,  woman!  pree  that.   There's  a 
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bead  for  ye  !  "  she  added  with  pleasure,  as,  taking  down 
two  glasses  from  an  open  cupboard,  she  poured  out  part 
of  the  liquor  into  each,  and  pointed  with  complacent 
satisfaction  to  the  bell  that  sparkled  on  the  surface  of 
both.    "  There 's  a  pickter  !  " 

"  Beutifu' !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Steel,  as  her  eyes 
brightened  at  the  straw-coloured  spirit  before  her  ;  and, 
taking  up  one  of  the  glasses,  added,  before  drinking, 
"  Weel,  .Mistress  Maconichie,  here 's  wishing  ye  a' 
kinds  o'  happiness,  and  may  ye  never  ken  onything  but 
the  best  o'  comfort." 

"  Thauk  ye  for  yer  guid  wishes,  and  may  the  same 
betide  yersel,  and  the  Lord  send  it  true !  "  and  with 
this  benison  the  two  women  emptied  their  glasses 
together,  and  for  an  instant  gazed  on  each  other  witl> 
eyes  sparkling  with  such  intense  satisfaction,  as  if  for 
the  moment  their  bliss  was  too  supreme  for  the  ex- 
pression of  words. 

"  How  do  you  like  that  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Maconichie, 
after  a  deep  "  hah  !  "  of  prolonged  delight.  "  I 've  got 
five  gallons  on 't  jest  for  my  ane  partickler  freends,  and 
a  wee  drap  whiles  for  rrjysel'.    How  do  ye  like  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  beutifu'  speerits  ! — beutifu' !  "  rejoined  her 
friend,  with  a  calm  felicity  in  every  feature.  "  You 
hae  aye  the  best  o'  a'  things.  That's  what  gets  ye 
sic  a  name.  Polks  say,  '  Gang  to  honest  Widdy 
Maconichie,  for  though  she  may  charge  ye  a  doddart 
mair,  ye  are  aye  sure  to  get  the  very  best  o'  goods, 
prime  things,  down  to  the  very  bobbin  for  mutches,  or 
parliament  for  the  bairns.'  " 

"Tak  anither  glass,  woman;  the  mutchkin's  afore 
ye,"  resumed  the  hostess,  pleased  at  the  artfully  con- 
veyed report  of  her  reputation. 

"  Ye  dinna  drink  yersel,"  added  her  companion,  com- 
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plying  with  the  advice  to  help  herself,  and  drinking  off 
another  glass  of  the  whiskey. 

"  Never  heed  me.  I  hae  the  brakfust  things  to  clear 
awa  first,  and  then  I  '11  sit  clown  and  hear  yer  cracks. 
There 's  plenty  mair  where  that  comes  frae,  so  dinna 
spare  the  mutchkin  ;  "  and  turning  up  the  much-worn 
cushion  of  an  arm-chair,  she  drew  from  the  seat  a  dirty 
handkerchief,  with  which,  after  skimming  the  cup  and 
saucer,  basin  and  plate,  that  formed  her  tea  equipage, 
with  a  hasty  dash  of  water  from  the  singing  kettle  on 
the  hob,  she  began  to  wipe  them  in  this  generally 
useful  tea-cloth,  depositing  the  articles,  when  sufficiently 
dry,  on  a  shelf  in  her  cupboard ;  then  rummaging  in 
her  pocket  for  a  bit  of  paper,  drew  the  greasy  knife 
through  its  folds,  and  placed  it  with  the  bread  and 
butter  in  the  same  receptacle;  and  finally  dusting 
down  the  table  with  her  apron,  and  applying  the  duster 
to  her  nose,  pushed  it  again  under  the  seat  of  her 
chair,  and  drawing  up  to  the  fire,  looked  on  her  visitor, 
who  had  helped  herself  to  a  third  glass,  with  a  bland 
smile,  and  drawing  the  measure  to  supply  herself,  said, — 

"  Weel,  and  what  shall  I  tell  you,  woman  ?  Ay,  but 
I  was  nigh  forgettin'.    How  does  yer  lodger  get  on  ?  " 

"  Ah !  I  wish  he  had  never  set  his  fut  o'er  my  door- 
stain — him  and  his  sister,  indeed !  I  could  manage 
Aveel  eneuch  wi'  the  man;  but  time  women  dang  a' 
thing.  Ye  canna  tak  a  bit  kitchen-fee,  or  a  dad  o'  coal, 
or  whiles  a  shave  o'  bread,  a  pickle  tea  when  yer  out 
on 't  yersel,  or  a  slice  o'  butter,  or  ouy  ither  wee  thing 
ye  want,  but  thae  women  aye  find  it  out,  and  mak  sic 
a  bother,  as  if  a  mistress  had  no  a  right  to  bit  odds  and 
endsV  that  kind.  But  thae  English  folk  are  aye  so 
fashious  and  partickler.  Want  twa  towels,  ane  for  him, 
and  ane  for  her.    Set  them  up,  indeed!  as  if  she 
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couldna  bide  tull  her  brither  had  washit  himsel'  afore 
dighting  her  hands ;  but  thae  are  jest  a'  o'  the  same 
breed." 

"  Ou,  I  ken  !  I  wouldna  hae  ony  English  m  my 
house,  unless  I  wanted  to  gae  clean  daft.    Tak  a  clrap 

mair,  ■woman." 

"  What  do  ye  think  the  hizzy  wanted  me  to  do  no 
farther  gane  than  yester  morn  ?  "  continued  the  injured 
woman,  helping  herself  to  a  further  supply. 
"  Something  extrordnor,  nae  doubt." 
"  Naething  less  nor  clean  smaw  puttaties." 
"  Clean  smaw  tatties  !  "  iterated  the  hostess  in  amaze. 
"  Clean  smaw  puttaties!  "  almost  shrieked  the  roused 
and  offended  Mrs.  Steel,  as  the  recollection  of  her 
wrongs  rushed  to  her  memory.    "  Wanted  me  to  tak  a 
clout  and  rub  the  skins  off  new  puttaties  !  as  if  biling 
wouldna  hae  washit  them  clean  eneuch  ;  but  that 's  no 
half  I  hae  to  put  up  wi\    What  wi'  hot  plates  for 
dinner,  dusting  out  the  room  every  day,  clean  sheets 
ance  a  month,  instead  o'  every  quarter  like  ither  foils 
and  sic-like  airs  and  fashing,  I 'm  whiles  drove  clean 
wood.    Mo  clean  sma'  puttaties  !    Set  her  up  !  " 

"  Heich,   sirs,    what  a  life  ye  mun  hae  wi'  sic 
troublesome  folk !  " 

"  Certies  ye  may  say  that,  a  life  indeed!    It's  war 

nor  purgatory,  sending  out  this  and  that  because  

What  was  that?  Somebody  chappin  at  the  door  ?  "  ob- 
served Mrs.  Steel,  pausing  in  the  list  of  her  grievances, 
as  a  low  tapping  was  heard  at  the  side  entrance  of  the 
shop.  "  As  sure  as  death,  there 's  folk  at  the  door," 
she  continued,  listening,  as  the  gentle  knock  was  repeated 
with  cautious  but  audible  distinctness. 

The  widow  rose  immediately,  and  pulling  the  room 
door  close,  proceeded  into  the  darkened  shop,  and 
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bending  her  head  down  to  the  keyhole,  cried  in  a  loud, 
shrill  voice,  "  Wha 's  that  chappin  at  my  door  o*  the 
Lord's  morning  ?  " 

Another  voice  almost  instantly  answered  from  without, 
in  the  sharp  accents  of  a  female  utterance,  "It's  me, 
Mistress  Maconichie.  I 'm  wanting  a  quarter  an  unce 
o'  tea  for  an  unweel  pareson !  "  With  the  humanity 
so  peculiar  to  her  nature,  the  widow  opened  the  door 
to  admit  the  messenger  for  so  necessary  an  article  of 
luxury  for  the  sick  and  afflicted,  when  a  little  old 
woman,  tidily  dressed  in  black,  with  a  neat-folded  white 
handkerchief  and  Bible  in  her  hand,  entered  quickly, 
and  closing  the  door  behind  her,  said  in  a  thick,  lisping 
voice, — 

"  I  seed  ye  open  th'  door  a  while  sine,  so  I  thought 

I 'd  jest  step  in,  and          It 's  a  very  cauld  day.  What 

a  nice  shop  ye  hae  gotten  !  " 

"  What 's  yer  will,  maum  ?  I  dinna  open  my  shop 
o'  Sabbath,"  replied  the  widow,  somewhat  displeased  at 
the  cheat  practised  by  a  stranger. 

"  Ou,  yesh!  I  ken  a'  about  that;  but  I've  jest 
corned  frae  the  kirk,  and  I 'm  sae  cauld  sittin'  sae 
long,  nigh  freshen  to  death.  See  a  glass  o'  yer  whiskey, 
if  ye  pleash."  And  laying  down  a  penny  on  the  counter 
as  Mrs.  Maconichie  presented  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  liquor,  the  old  lady  lifted  it  to  her  mouth,  and  drank 
it  off  at  a  draught. 

"  I  suppose  ye  'vebeen  to  hear  the  doctor*  this  morn- 
ing?" remarked  the  widow,  while  her  customer  took 
breath  and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  her  potation. 

"  'Deed  hae  I.  I 've  been  these  hever  sinsine  six 
this  mornin'.  There  was  sick  a  terrible  squeash.  I  '11 
hae  anither  glass  o'  yer  speerits,  mum." 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Irvine. 
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"  What  sort  o'  a  minister  is  he?"  inquired  the  widow*, 
complying  with  the  second  demand. 

"Ou!  a  delightfu'  preacher,"  gulping  down  the 
supply,  "  a  powerfu'  divine— 'deed  he 's  a  wontherfu' 
man.  See  anither  glass,  if  ye  pleash,"  she  added  in  a 
parenthesis.  "  Oh  !  he 's  a  shining  light.  I  feel  a 
hautle  better  noo.    Did  ye  never  hear  him  ?  " 

"  I 've  never  had  time;  but  I  hear  he 's  a  very  clever 
man." 

"  Maist  shurprising— a  perfect  prophet !  That 's 
beautifu'  whiskey  o'  yours,  mum ;  I  '11  hae  anither  glass, 
if  you  pleash." 

"  That  maks  three  glasses,"  observed  the  widow,  as 
the  empty  vessel  was  placed  on  the  counter,  and  the 
old  lady  wiped  the  corners  of  her  mouth  with  the  folded 
handkerchief,  preparatory  to  her  departure.  "Three 
glasses  ye  hae  no  paid  me  for." 

"I  paid  ye  for  the  firsth,  mum,"  rejoined  the 
customer. 

"  Yes,  but  ye  dinna  pay  for  the  three  last." 

"  Lord,  woman !  I  paid  ye  for  the  firsth." 

"  I  m  no  denying  it,"  cried  the-  other  with  some 
acerbity.  "  But  ye  had  four,  and  only  paid  for  ane  o' 
them." 

"Four!    Deer  me  !  did  I  hae  four  ? " 

" 'Deed  did  ye.    Do  ye  no  mind  it?" 

"  Four  glashes !  Weel,  I  maun  tak  your  word.  And 
how  much  did  I  pay  ye?  But  are  ye  sure  it  was 
four?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  ye  paid  a  penny,  and  there 's  three 
standin'." 

"  Weel  I  never ! "  she  exclaimed  with  assumed  sur- 
prise, feeling  in  her  empty  pocket ;  "  as  sure  as  death, 
if  I  hae  no  come  awa  without  ony  mair  siller.    I  put  it 
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a"into  the  lurk  plate  ;  but  I  '11  leave  ye  my  Bible  till  I 

come  back  th'  morn." 

"  I  dinna  want  yer  Bible,  I  want  the  siller." 

"  I  '11  tak  it  out  th'  morn,  woman.  Here,  tak  the 
book,  and  dinna  mak  ony  stir  about  it." 

"  I  '11  not ;  I  '11  hae  my  siller,"  indignantly  pushing 
back  the  proffered  pledge  across  the  counter.  "  Ye  old 
guzzlin'  bessom,  to  come  to  an  honest  woman's  house, 
and  hae  no  siller  for  what  he  gollop  down  yer  gapin' 
throttle  !    I  '11  no  hae  yer  book— do  ye  hear  that  ?" 

"  Ye  '11  not  tak  the  Bible,  then  ?  " " 

"  No,"  was  the  surly  and  irritated  answer. 

"  Why,  woman,  ye  maun  be  a  downright  heathen  no 
to  tak  the  word  o'  God  for  three  glashes  o'  speeriLs  ! 
But  if  ye  dinna  let  me  out,  I  '11  tell  the  polishman  yer 
selling  whiskey  on  the  Lord's  clay,  and  shee  how  ye  '11 
like  that,  mistress." 

This  was  a  clincher ;  and  the  prudent  Mrs.  Maconi- 
chic  deemed  it  best  to  endure  the  loss  of  threepence, 
rather  than  by  irritating  the  old  cat,  as  she  called  her 
unprofitable  customer,  bring  down  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  on  her  humane  Sunday  traffic;  and  therefore, 
with  an  ill-will,  and  a  hearty  but  suppressed  curse  on 
her  visitor,  she  opened  the  door,  and,  as  the  old  woman 
passed  through,  slammed  it  so  suddenly  to  again,  that 
the  sharp  exclamation  that  succeeded  from  the  passage 
convinced  her  that  she  had  in  part  paid  her  customer 
for  loss  and  annoyance  by  the  pain  she  had  inflicted. 

When  Mrs.  Maconichie  returned  to  her  friend  in  the 
parlour  she  brought  with  her  another  measure  of 
whiskey,  anticipating  the  inroads  her  guest  would,  in 
the  interval  "of  her  long  absence  have  made,  on  the  first 
supply.  And  from  my  place  of  observation  I  could  per- 
ceive that  she  strictly  complied  with  the  friendly  re- 
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commendation  of  not  sparing  the  mutchin  ;  for,  as*if 
the  labour  of  dealing  out  the  spirit  in  glasses  was  not 
commensurate  with  the  frequency  of  her  appetite,  she 
raised  the  polished  pewter  to  her  lips,  and  imbibed  deep 
mouthfuls  of  the  genial  stimulant. 

"  I  '11  not  open  the  door  to  anither  soul  this  blessed 
day,"  cried  the  widow,  filling  her  glass  and  drinking  the 
contents.  "Did  ye  hear  how  that  hizzy  served  me? 
The  drunken  bessom  !  Tak  yer  speerits,  woman!" 
pushing  the  measure  to  her  friend. 

"  'Deed  did  I— the  blackgart !  I  wonder  ye  didna 
dad  something  in  her  face,  to  rob  a  dacent  woman  like 
you  that  gait,"  replied  Mrs.  Steel,  drinking  off  her 
fresh  quantum,  and  refilling  both  glasses  ;  while  the 
widow,  taking  a  diminutive  fire-shovel,  proceeded  to  a 
small  butter-firkin  that  served  for  coal-skuttle,  and,  in- 
veigling out  a  few  pieces,  replenished  her  almost  ex- 
hausted fire ;  then,  drawing  her  chair  close  to  the  grate, 
and  motioning  her  friend  to  do  the  same,  the  two  women 
placed  their  feet  on  the  fender,  and,  pulling  up  the 
table,  prepared  themselves  for  an  hour's  enjoyment. 

"  I  think  a'  folk  try  to  vex  and  spit  their  spite  at  me," 
resumed  the  widow,  setting  down  her  glass  and  growing 
lachrymose  under  the  remembrance  of  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginary.  "  Nae  farther  gane  than  yesterday  auld  Bobby 
Aid,  wha  gets  out  o'  the  poor-house  every  Saturday, 
and  has  corned  for  twanty  years  to  my  door,  true  as  the 
sun  at  twa  o'clock,  and  to  whom  I  hae  gi'en  a  penny 
every  blessed  week,  till  about  a  month  sine — how  do 
ye  think  he  served  me,  the  ungratefu',  demented  repro- 
bate—how do  ye  think  he  served  a  lone  woman  ?  "  she 
inquired,  forcing  a  few  tears  from  the  corners  of  her 
eyelids,  aud  pulling  from  under  her  seat  the  universal 
napkin. 
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"What  did  he  do?"  replied  the  other  in  stupid 
amazement,  as  if  ready  to  burst  thunder-clouds  on  the 
miscreant. 

"  I  '11  tell  ye  -  that  is,  if  I  can,  for  it  hurt  me,  believe 
me,  Mistress  Steel,  it  hurt  me  to  the  very  soul,  wounded 
me  in  the  very  pith  o'  my  heart ;  ane  I  had  been  maist 
a  mither  to— for  twanty  long  years  had  bestowed  my 

aulms  on— fed  the— the   Oh,  oh,  oh !  you  '11  say  I 

am  a  weak,  auld  dothery  body;  so  I  am— a  lone  woman, 
Mistress  Steel,  a  widdy  woman,  with  neither  kith  nor 
kin  to  pertect  her  frae  the  ill-usage  of  the  vicious  and 
ungodly^apuir,  defenceless,  mis— miser— able  woman." 
And  overcome  by  her  crushiug  sensibility,  Mrs.  Maco- 
nichie  blubbered  herself  into  a  hearty  fit  of  spasmodic 
crying.    After  consoling  her  friend  with  aU  the  argu- 
ments within  the  range  of  her  capability,  and  pressing 
on  her  kind  hostess  another  glass  of  spirits,  Mrs.  Maco° 
nichie  at  length  felt  herself  sufficiently  composed  to 
resume  her  narrative ;  but  whether  her  quick  recovery 
was  the  result  of  Mrs.  Steel's  philosophy,  or  the  effects 
of  her  own  whiskey,  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  say. 
"  Weel,  I  '11  try  and  tell  ye.    You  must  know,  my  dear 
Mistress  Steel,  I  heard  about  a  month  sine  that  Bobby 
Aid  was  in  the  habit— in  the  reputed  habit— of  goin'  to 
that  backsliding  and  backbiting  woman's  house,  down 
by,  called  the  Three  Pipers,  kepit  by  that  aforesaid 
evil-minded  woman,  Peggy  Macfarlane ;  and  there— I 
know  you'll  scarcely  think  it— spending  my  penny, 
what  I  gave  the  ungratefu'  villain  for  food.  Spending 
it  on  whiskey— whiskey,  Mistress  Steel— to  pleasure 
his  drunken  stomick !    For  by  the  woman's  known  bad 
character,  she 's  my  opponent ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  dear 
Marget,  I  felt  the  unkindness  o'  the  unprincipled  black- 
gart  mair  than  I  can  tell  ye." 
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"I  dinna  wonder  at  it,"  replied  her  sympathising 
and  weeping  friend.  "  I  could  rive  the  blackgart  to 
shredlings  for  his  disgracefu'  condict." 

"  Ou !  jest  wait  a  bit,  and  hear  the  end,"  added  the 
afflicted  widow,  with  a  deep  gulp,  swallowing  her  feel- 
ings to  give  her  strength  to  conclude  the  atrocity  perpe- 
trated by  the  town  simpleton.  "  The  next  Saturday 
in  comes  Bobby  at  twa  o'clock  as  ordinor,  so  I  braks 
aff  a  stale  penny  brick,  and  I  puts  it  down  on  the 
counter,  and  says  I,  '  There  ! '  '  Where  ?  '  says  he. 
'  There,'  says  I,  pinting  to  the  breed.  So  after  glower- 
ing at  me  for  a  minit,  as  if  he  did  no  exactly  ken  what 
to  think,  he  puts  the  brick  in  his  pocket,  and  marches 
out  o'  the  shop  wi'  never  a  thank  ye.  True  as  the 
clock,  next  week  in  comes  my  gentleman,  and  says  he, 
as  cevil  as  you  please,  'It's  a  fine  day,  Mistress 
Maconichie.'  '  Very  fine,'  says  I,  and  puts  him 
down  anither  auld  brick,  pretty  much  fired  and 
unco'  crusty.  Weel,  he  let  on  as  if  he  pertended 
not  to  see  it,  and  began  glinkin  about  the  shop,  so 
says  I,  '  That 's  for  you ; '  and  in  I  walks  ben  the 
house,  but  I  could  see  he  was  mair  than  common 
angert. 

"  Weel,  to  mak  a  long  story  short,  he  cam  yesterday 
as  ordinor,  as  glum  and  surly  as  a  bear  wi'  a  sair  fut ; 
and  when  I  hands  him  down  a  penny  bap — for  I  was 
out  o'  bricks — he  looks  up  in  my  face  as  savage  as  twa 
sticks,  and  girning  like  a  monkey,  and  takin'  up  the 
bap  in  his  fist,  he  shook  it,  jest  that  way,  right  in  my 
teeth;  and  says  he — jest  bilin  o'er  wi'  passion — says 
he,  '  I  '11  tell  ye  what,  mistress,  I  dinna  ken  what  you 
mean  by  this  condict,  but  I  '11  tak  it  this  time  to" 
obleege  ye ;  but  curse  ye,  ye  auld  faggit,  dinna  mak  a 
practice  o 't ! '    And  wi'  that  he  flings  out  o'  the  shop, 
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cladding  the  door  ahint  him  jest  as  if  I  had  been 
robbin'  him  o'  his  lawfu'  rights." 

"  Save  and  pertect  us !  What  a  black-hearted 
scoundrel !  I  dinna  wonder  at  yer  greetin.  What 
langage  to  speak  to  an  honest  woman !  1 A  cursed 
faggit ! '  Peur  soul  to  hae  to  put  up  wi'  sic  condict !  " 
And,  affected  to  tears,  Mrs.  Steel  drew  from  her  pocket 
a  rolled-up  bit  of  rag,  and  opening  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  substituted  handkerchief,  began  energetically  to 
blow  her  nose  and  wipe  her  eyes,  saying  as  she  put  up 
the  dainty  fragment,  "  Weel,  weel,  we 've  a'  our  troubles 
in  this  world,  and  we  aye  think  our  ane  the  warst  to 
bear,  and  sairest  to  feel ;  but  you  '11  hardly  think  what 
I  had  to  gang  through  last  week.  My  lodger,  as  ye 
ken,  is  a  medical  student,  ane  o'  Knox's  blackgarts ; 
and  when  I  gaed  ben  the  parlour  yae  mornin'  to  kindle 
the  fire  and  open  the  shutters,  what  do  ye  think  I 
fund  on  the  table — the  very  table  they  partickler  folk 
eat  their  meat  aff  ?  What  do  ye  think  1  saw  lying  beside 
the  dirty  plates  they  had  o'ernight  at  supper  ?  " 

"Lord  save  us!  what,  woman?"  inquired  the 
widow,  with  a  vague  feeling  of  superstitious  terror 
depicted  in  every  feature.    "  What  did  ye  see  ?" 

"  A  heap  o'  human  banes  ! "  replied  the  other,  placing 
her  hand  on  the  widow's  knee,  and  pushing  her  friend 
away  from  her,  and  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair 
to  contemplate  the  effect  her  words  produced  on  the 
hearer. 

"  Human  banes  ! "  replied  the  other,  with  a  look  of 
ghastly  horror  and  astonishment. 

"  Human  banes ! "  iterated  the  visitor  more  shrilly. 
*"  A  hale  lapfu'— legs,  arms,  bans,  feet,  oxter  and 
collar  banes — some  o'  Burk's  handy  work,  I 's  warrant 
ye.    Murdered  banes  in  my  house  I    I  was  sac  dumb- 
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foundered  ye  might  hae  cawed  mo  down  wi'  a  straw. 
I  didna  ken  whether  I  stud  on  my  heed  or  ray  bans." 

"  Oh,  the  abominable  villain !  "  exclaimed  the  other 
when  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  amazement. 
"  What  wer  they  like,  Maggy?  " 

"  Oh,  awfu',  awfu' !  I  canna  tell  ye  what  they  wer 
like;  but  I  upstairs  to  my  gentleman,  and  rappife  at. 
the  door  loud  encuch,  I 's  warrant  ye.  '  Wha 's  there  ?  ' 
says  ho.  '  Me,  sir,'  says  I :  '  I  want  to  speak  tall  ye.' 
f  What  is  it?  '  says  he.  '  You  Ve  human  banes  in  my 
house,'  says  I.  'I  know  it,'  says  he,  as  impident  as  ye 
please.    '  Out  o'  my  house,  you  and  yer  banes — go  this 

blessed  minit ! '  cries  I,  chappin  at  the  door.  4  Go  to  •! ' 

You  '11  not  guess  whero  he  telt  me  to  gang ;  and  I  '11 
not  hurt  your  feeliu's  wi'  sayin'  wha.  '  Did  yo  wake 
me  for  that,  ye  stupid  old  woman?'  Ho  called  rao  a 
stupid  auld  woman  — ho  did,  I  assure  ye,  Bessy — me, 
me,  wha  never  tastes  a  drap,  'ccpt  wi'  a  freend  like 
yersel  ance  in  a  way.  Oh !  Ah  !  Ou  !  Me  stupid  ! 
Oh  ! " 

"  Ah  !  never  heed  it,  Maggy  ;  the  men  are  a'  alike. 
Here,  peur  soul,  hae  a  drap  mair  to  cheer  ye  up  ;  we 
hae  a'  muckle  to  contend  wi'." 

"  Yo  are  a  real  freend,  Bessy  dear,  and  can  feel  for 
a  body's  feeliu's.  Weel,  weel !  I  '11  take  it,  Bessy. 
Heaven  knows  I  never  drink  specrits,  nor-  'custom 
mysel'  to  onything  but  tea  or  watter.  I  never  kent  till 
this  blessed  hour  what  comfort  there  is  in  a  kind 
freend.  Ah  !  a  drap  o'  guid  speerits  is  a  cheery  thing. 
It's  beautifu' !  Weel,  as  I  Ava3  sayin',  I.  giu  him 
warnin',  and  corned  awa  downstairs,  and  jest  keckit 
ben  the  room,  for  I  durstna  gang  in  till,  he  cleared 
them  awa;  and  what  do  yo  think  I  saw  then  ?  " 

"  Tho  Lord  save  us !  what  next  ?  " 

E 
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"  I.  saw  Lang  Sandy  Wood's  Newfundland  dog 
standin'  on  his  hinder  legs  at  the  table,  scarting  at  the 
wee  banes  as  if  he  wer  mad." 

"  The  dog  eating  the  human  banes !  "  exclaimed 
the  hostess,  with  strong  symptoms  of  disgust  and 
horror. 

"  True,  I 'm  telling  ye.  '  Oh,  sir  ! '  says  I,  as  loud  as 
I  could  scirl  at  the  stair  fut,  '  here 's  Sandy  Wood's  dog 
stealin'  your  banes; '  for  I  had  forgotten  to  steak  the  fore 
door,  and  I  kent  the  peur  beast  was  ill  tended.  '  At 
my  banes  ! '  roars  he,  jumpin'  out  o'  his  bed,  and 
cuttin'  downstairs  in  his  night-sark  and  stockin'  soles, 
and  his  breeks  in  his  hand.  But  the  dog  was  o'er, 
quick  for  him ;  for  catching  up  an  oxter  bane,  the  brute 
ran  clean  under  his  legs  and  got  out  into  the  road. 
'  Stop  him  !  stop  him  ! '  roars  he,  runnin'  after  him  like 
mad  down  the  road  jest  as  he  was,  and  the  wind  blowin' 
about  him  in  a  most  shamefu'  manner.  '  Stop  him ! 
stop  him  !  My  beautifu'  skeleton !  '  cries  he.  Out 
runs  Kate  Tampson,  the  young  hizzy,  Mary  Scott,  and 
Jessie  Gordon,  for  by  Lizy  Black  and  a'  the  auld 
women  in  the  street,  and  they  ran  too;  for  they  a' 
thought  it  was  ane  o'  the'men  got  out  o'  the  '  sylum,'  * 
and  there  was  sic  a  hubbub  ye  never  beared;  but 
the  quicker  they  ran,  the  faster  the  dog  gaed,  till 
at  last  he  clean  distanced  them,  and  got  awa  to 
the  Braid  Hills;  and  when  the  lassies  got  up  to 
my  lodger,  and  seed  the  way  in  which  the  wind 
was  taking  liberties  wi'  his  garment,  they  gaed 
sic  a  scirl,  ye  might  hae  heard  it  at  the  Links ; 
and  awa  they  ran  back  into  the  houses,  keeping 
out  through  the  blinds,  as  my  gentleman  was  obleeged 
to  walk  back,  putting  on  his  breeks  as  he  corned 
*  A  private  madhouse. 
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up  the  street.  Ye  never  seed  sic  a  sight  in  a'  your  horn 
clays.  At  last  Lucky  Johnston  comes  out,  and  says  she, 
'  Dear  sir,  button  yer  claes :  for  the  Lord's  sake  never  play 
sic  daffin  tricks  again.'  Dear  me,  I 'm  awfu'  dry — I 
thiuk  I  '11  hae  a  drop  rnair ;  "  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  Mrs.  Steel  emptied  another  glass  of  the 
whiskey,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  resumed  her  narra- 
tive. "  And  so,  as  proud  as  ye  like,  he  comes  stalkin' 
hame,  swearin'  awfu'  oaths  about  infernal  atics  and 
vengeance.  And  when  I  said  tull  him,  '  Oh,  sir,  how 
co  uld  y e  expose  yersel  that  gait  afore  folk  ? '  1  Expose ! ' 
roars  he,  rivin  at  his  heed  ;  '  what  do  I  care  ?  I  hae  lost 
my  banes,  the  best  part  of  my  subject,'  stampin'  on  the 
grand  wi'  his  bare  feet.  •  Death  and  furies,  I 've  lost 
the  whole  o'  my  right  articulation  ! '  '  'Deed,  sir,'  says 
I,  '  think  ye 've  lost  yer  right  senses,  and  <nane  o'  yer 
speech.  Lord,  sir,  put  in  the  tails  o'  yer  sark,'  quo'  I, 
for  he  flung  about  at  an  awfu'  rate.  '  Ha'd  yer  tongue, 
ye  damn'd  bell ! ' — or  bell-dam,  I  dinna  ken  which — he 
cried  out  as,  wi' a  terrible  bounce,  he  flung  into  the  parlour, 
and  grippin'  up  his  banes,  cut  awa  upstairs  intull  his 
bed.  But  at  last  he  was  fain  to  tak  my  warning,  and 
he 's  goiu'  awa  next  week,  and  glad  I  shall  be  to  see 
the  back  o'  him,  and  his  starched-up  sister.  Heich, 
sirs  !  but  ye  dinna  drink,  woman.  Ay,  this  is  beutifu' 
speerits ! " 

At  this  interesting  part  of  the  conversation,  which, 
despite  the  chagrin  I  still  felt  at  the  loss  of  the  most 
beautiful  skeleton  student  ever  possessed,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  my  laughter  within  bounds,  for  the 
absurdity  of  my  hasty  pursuit  after  the  dog  clown  the 
quiet  village  had  never  before  so  forcibly  struck  me 
till  now  reminded  of  it  in  so  ludicrous  a  mantier ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  hasty  knock  that  summoned  me 
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to  my  professional  duties,  I  must  have  exposed  my 
listening  position  to  the  familiar  and  affectionate  cronies. 

When  I  returned  about  an  hour  afterwards  to  my 
place  of  observation,  and  looked  through  the  broken 
plaster,  I  beheld  the  dear  friends  fast  asleep  in  their 
chairs,  and  snoring  with  a  volume  of  sound  quite  ;rp- 
paling.  A  third  mutchkin  stoop  was  on  the  table,  the 
handle  of  which  was  firmly  grasped  by  Mrs.  Maconicbie, 
as  with  her  arm  on  the  tabic,  and  her  chin  buried  on  her 
breast,  she  lay  huddled  up  in  her  chair.  My  landlady, 
tho  sober  and  moral  Mrs.  Steel,  was  stretched  back- 
wards, with  her  face  elevated,  the  mouth  wide  open, 
and  the  head  hanging  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
holding  in  her  relaxed  fingei'S  an  empty  glass. 

The  picture  was  irresistibly  comic,  and  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  mischief  and  a  little  honest  revenge,  I 
cautiously  removed  a  larger  piece  of  the  intervening 
paper,  and  inserting  my  walking-stick  and  hand  through 
the  opening,  put  the  point  into  her  inviting  mouth,  and 
rattled  it  against  her  teeth  with  a  quick  and  vigorous 
oscillation.  The  effect  was  magical,  and  before  I  had 
well  time  to  withdraw  my  hand  and  cane,  Mrs.  Steel 
jumped  to  her  feet,  dropping  the  glass  from  her 
and  thrusting  one  hand  into  her  mouth,  withdrew  from 
between  her  jaws  the  brass  ferule,  which  I  perceived 
had  dropped  from  my  stick,  while  with  the  other  she 
seized  one  of  the  empty  mutchkin  stoops,  and  springing 
on  her  aroused  friend,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  ye  clarty  bessom, 
I  '11  teach  you  to  put  thumbles  down  my  throttle  !  Tak 
that,  ye  dirty  faggit,"  dealing  her  quondam  friend  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  the  raised  pewter. 

"  And  tak  you  that,  ye  clarty,  roisterm'  tramp— ye 
foul-mouthed  bessom,  tak  that,  and  that !  "  screamed 
the  infuriated  widow,  Hinging  the  contents  of  her 
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measure  in  her  opponent's  face,  and  following  up  the 
blinding  deluge  with  a  blow  of  the  tankard.  "Ye 
drunken  slut !  " 

And  with  many  other  peculiar  and  energetic  phrases 
banded  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  each  dealt  blow  and 
thrust,  they  at  length,  in  a  desperate  struggle,  staggered 
against  the  table,  upsetting  glasses,  measures,  and  all,  and 
falling  to  the  ground  in  a  mutual  embrace  among  the 
ruins. 

Taking  the  opportunity  of  their  fall,  I  made  as 
hasty  a  retreat  as  possible  from  the  house,  and  was 
soon  threading  my  way  round  the  Meadows  and  over 
the  Links  to  Moruingside,  where,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
my  landlady  arrived,  with  her  face  tied  up  in  her  shawl, 
aud  with  two  ominously  black  eyes.  And  thus  ended 
my  landlady  's  revelations,  and  so  concluded  a  "  Sabbath 
passed  wi'  a  freend  in  the  Canongate  o'  Edinbro'." 
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THE  BURYING  CLUB. 

While  home  and  continental  authors  are  daily  giving 
to  the  world  pictures  of  the  distress  and  misery  of  the 
poor,  extenuating  their  vices,  and  under  the  meretricious 
veil  of  fictitious  sorrows  awakening  sympathy  for  their 
misfortune,  few,  if  any,  have  yet  painted  the  condition 
of  the  lower  order  as  it  is,  or  shown  us  the  true  nature 
of  poverty  and  ignorance,  as  it  illustrates  itself  in  the 
hourly  routine  of  life.    Such  writers  have  hitherto  con- 
tented themselves  hy  pointing  their  moral  and  adorning 
their  tale  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  higher  and  more  in- 
tellectual class  of  society,  deducing  every  crime  of 
poverty  from  analogous  vices  in  the  rich,  treating  man- 
kind as  an  imitative  rather  than  a  reflective  animal, 
and  allowing  nothing  for  the  inspiration  of  Nature  or 
the  dictates  of  conscience. 

That  ignorance  is  the  greatest  curse  of  life  and  the 
hane  of  all  improvement,  moral  and  social,  is  at  once 
conceded ;  hut  till  that  ignorance  is  swept  away  hy  educa- 
tion—the one  desideratum  to  the  poor  man's  lot— we 
will  take  plebeian  humanity  as  it  is,  and  in  the  following 
record  of  truthful  incident  let  poverty  act  and  speak 
according  to  the  working-day  nature  of  its  lot,  neither 
adorned  by  the  adventitious  aid  of  diction,  nor  enhanced 
by  the  deceptive  medium  of  excited  sympathy. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  upon  abstruse  o^ies- 
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tions  of  social  good  (satisfied  with  the  admission  that 
ignorance  is  the  stalking  evil),  or  open  the  Pandora  lid 
of  human  theories ;  nor  does  the  writer  mean  to  tread 
one  round  of  nature's  ladder,  or  trace  the  links  of  life's 
economy,  hut  simply  show  the  utter  selfishness,  the 
dearth  of  natural  ties,  the  grasping  avarice,  and  the 
heartless  bearing  of  the  poor  to  those  whom  misfortune 
makes  more  wretched  than  themselves ;  to  show  how 
low  the  human,  and  how  large  the  animal,  propensities 
evince  themselves;  and  he  content  to  illustrate  the 
significance  of  what  he  purposes  by  the  brief  pages  of 
the  succeeding  record. 

"  Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Eobes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all." 

Shakspeaee. 

In  a  large  bricked  kitchen,  one  side  of  which  was 
nearly  engrossed  by  a  huge,  clumsy  chimney,  sat  a 
group  of  seven  individuals,  partaking,  with  the  sensual 
enjoyment  of  their  several  natures,  of  the  clay's  last 
meal. 

A  cumbrous  dresser,  almost  black  with  age,  and 
warped  with  the  decrepitude  of  great  antiquity,  was 
ranged  opposite  the  fireplace ;  the  narrow,  worm-eaten 
shelves  that  formed  its  superstructure  were  embellished 
with  a  few  pewter  plates,  as  antique  as  the  furniture 
they  garnished ;  a  pair  of  round  trenchers  of  a  most 
nauseating  colour,  with  a  few  odd  cups  and  saucers, 
and  one  or  two  delf  dishes  and  plates,  were  arranged 
in  methodical  distance  to  furnish  the  ample  beaufet, 
and  completed  the  inventory  of  this  portion  of  the 
domestic  property.  An  oak  table,  with  a  multiplicity 
of  grotesquely  twisted  legs,  with  its  two  small  leaves 
hanging  like  sorrowing  ears  by  their  gaping  hinges, 
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filled  up  the  space  under  the  largo  latticed  window,  iu 
which  the  sections  were  so  numerous  that  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  surface  of  glass  or  lead  predomi- 
nated, excluding  as  much  light  as  the  small  diamond 
panes  admitted,  even  in  broad  day,  into  the  low-roofed 
and  gloomy  chamber.  The  centre  of  the  opposite  wall 
was  pierced  by  the  rough  posts  and  split  lintel  of  the 
low,  heavy  door,  the  spaces  on  either  side  being  oc- 
cupied by  two  broken-bottomed  rush  chairs,  the  dilapi- 
dated seats  rendered  servicablc  by  the  assistance  of  a 
piece  of  carpet  on  the  one,  and  a  rough  deal  nailed 
over  the  other. 

But  the  principal  feature  of  the  apartment,  and  that, 
indeed,  with  which  wo  havo  chiefly  to  do,  is  the  group 
before  the  fire  arranged  round  the  supper-table  ;  but  as 
many  of  the  accessories  of  the  scene  give  a  character  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  and  convey  some  idea  of 
the  mind  or  ruling  tastes  of  the  inmates,  we  must  be 
excused  for  a  little'  further  digression  till  we  have 
minutely  described  the  details  of  the  scene. 

Attached  to  the  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  chimney, 
were  two  iron  rods,  suspended  by  their  free  ends  to  the 
beams  overhead  by  cords,  and  from  which,  on  tape 
loops,  hung  two  old  bed-curtains,  thus  shielding  from 
the  draught  of  the  window  on  one  side,  and  the  rifted 
back  door  on  the  other,  the  chairs  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  Partly  in  the  embrace  af  these  screens  was 
placed  the  table,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  covered 
with  a  rough  brown  towel  for  a  table-cloth ;  three  cups 
and  saucers,  a  black  teapot  with  a  broken  spout,  and  a 
sugar-basin,  were  arranged  on  one  side;  while  a  few 
plates,  a  huge  brown  loaf,  supported  by  half  a  Dutch 
cheese,  ;i  lump  of  culd  pork  on  a  wooden  platter,  a  ]>kvo 
of  stale  pudding,  and  a  mile  of  butter,  with  the  addition 
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of  a  few  ill-kept  knives  and  forks,  stood  in  formal  order 
before  the  husband,  while  a  round  yellow  dish  full  of 
cabbage  smoked  with  watery  exhalation  more  con- 
veniently in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostess. 

Seated  in  a  rickety  arm-chair  close  to  the  fire,  and 
at  the  lowest  corner  of  the  table,  was  John  Andrews,  the 
master  of  the  house ;  opposite  to  him,  and  holding  a 
large  frying-pan  over  the  fire,  in  which  she  was  cooking 
some  rashers  of  ham  and  bacon,  stood  Poll,  his  wife. 
Four  children,  three  boys  and  a  girl,  were  ranged  two 
and  two  on  each  side  of  the  table  below  their  parents. 

At  the  head  of  the  board,  and  consequently  the 
farthest  from  the  fire,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
through  the  wide  chinks  of  which  the  cold  night  wind 
streamed  uninterruptedly  on  his  person,  was  the  bent 
and  paralytic  form  of  a  very  old  man,  whose  hands,  as 
he  conveyed  the  dry  morsels  to  his  quivering  jaws, 
shook  with  such  tremulous  palsy  as  to  elicit  perpetual 
laughter  from  the  young  urchins  who  sat  on  either  sido 
above  him,  suspending  their  own  gastric  functions  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  old  daddy's  abortive  efforts  at 
feeding  and  mastication. 

Kicking  and  screaming  in  a  sort  of  high  trough  or 
byste,  as  it  is  called,  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  wide 
chimney,  and  provoked  to  appetite  by  the  aroma  of  the 
frizzling  food,  lay  a  pale,  emaciated  child  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months,  and  to  which  the  mother,  irritated 
doubtless  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  frequent 
scalds  of  the  spattering  grease,  laying  down  her  pan, 
administered  sundry  hearty  slaps  for  its  pertinacious 
and  untimely  noise.  Opposite  the  child,  with  his 
long  legs  stretched  out,  one  behind  and  the  other 
before  the  fire,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  chest,  sat  a 
coarse,  ill-favoured  man  of  about  forty,  to  whose  sullen 
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and  forbidding  aspect  not  even  the  soothing  influence 
of  the  tobacco  that  he  imbibed  through  a  short  black 
pipe  could  impart  one  relaxing  gleam  or  humanising 
influence. 

The  wife  having,  by  a  renewed  application  of  her 
brawny  hand,  succeeded  in  silencing  the  refractory 
infant,  and  completed  her  culinary  operation,  picked 
out  the  several  slices  of  bacon,  reduced  by  the  process 
of  cooking,  and  shrivelled  up  into  black  shavings ;  and 
placing  them  on  the  greens,  poured  the  boiling  fat  with 
economical  care  over  every  part  of  the  steaming  vege- 
tables ;  then  handing  over  the  frying-pan  to  the  eager 
and  enthusiastic  children  to  rub  their  bread  in,  she 
drew  her  chair  to  the  table,  and  while  her  husband 
helped  his  guest  and  himself  to  a  part  of  the  savoury 
food,  his  wife  assumed  the  empire  of  the  teapot,  and  as 
she  rose  to  replenish  her  infusion  from  the  kettle, 
dipped  a  crust  of  bread  into  the  oily  greens,  and 
thrusting  the  tempting  morsel  into  the  hands  of  the 
sobbing  child,  with  the  admonitory  ejaculation  of, 
"  There,  drat  ye,  you  little  tooad,  hold  your  peace ! " 
resumed  the  duties  of  her  department,  pouring  into  tho 
leash  of  cups  before  her  the  hot  turbid  water  which 
poverty  by  courtesy  calls  tea. 

We  have  thus  far  entered  upon  the  description  of 
the  table  and  its  occupants  ;  but  there  is  a  part  of  that 
board  that  we  have  yet  but  glanced  at,  but  to  which  we 
must  now  proceed  further  to  enlarge  upon. 

We  have  already  stated  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  facing  the  chimney  (for  the  fire  was  too  low  on 
the  hearth  to  warm  him,  even  by  the  reflection  of 
its  flame,)  and  exposed  to  the  cold  wind  that  issued 
through  the  ill-adjusted  door  and  yawning  lintel,  sat  an 
old  and  paralytic  man,  the  grandfather  of  the  host. 
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The  cloth,  that  lengthways  might  have  covered  the 
entire  table,  was,  with  a  cutting  selfishness  and  undis- 
guised affront,  laid  across  the  board,  allowing  the  ends 
to  fall  on  either  side,  and  leaving  a  strip  of  about  a  foot 
wide  of  the  bare  deal  uncovered  before  the  aged  sire. 
On  this  begrudged  and  comfortless  extremity  of  his 
grandson's  table  was  a  stale  loaf  upon  a  broken  plate, 
and  beside  it,  on  the  same  dish,  a  hard,  crusty  frag- 
ment of  cheese ;  a  little  painted  tea-caddy,  that  might 
have  held  two  ounces  of  that  precious  herb  when  filled 
to  repletion,  with  a  saucer  and  a  pint  jug,  stood  on  the 
old  man's  left  hand ;  while  a  few  spoonsful  of  blackish 
sugar,  screwed  up  in  a  paper,  with  a  clasp-knife,  lay 
before  him. 

The  wife,  having  handed  the  tea  to  her  husband  and 
guest,  and  cut  a  few  more  thin  slices  of  cheese  and 
sundry  hunches  of  bread  for  the  children,  helped  her- 
self from  the  more  inviting  viands,  stopping  occasion- 
ally in  her  mastication  to  sip  the  hot  fluid  from  her 
teacup,  and  pouring  some  into  her  saucer,  blew  it 
vigorously  before  putting  it  to  the  lips  of  her  children, 
as  their  dry  food  called  from  time  to  time  for  such 
seasonable  lubrication. 

At  length,  condescending  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  old 
man,  who,  having,  by  a  combined  action  of  cutting  and 
sawing,  managed  to  sever  portions  of  his  dry  bread  and 
hard  cheese,  and  who  was  conveying  the  husky  morsels  to 
his  mouth,  she  inquired  in  a  harsh,  querulous  voice, — 

"  Well,  are  you  ready  yet,  old  fumbler?" 

«  Ye— es,  thank'ee,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a 
nervous  haste  to  respond  to  her  question. 

"  Then  look  sharp,  will'ee?" 

Thus  admonished,  with  a  trembling  hand  he  opened 
his  little  caddy,  and  with  a  teaspoon  took  out  of  his 
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small  stock  a  few  grains  of  the  valued  plant,  aiul,  drop- 
ping  the  precious  atoms  into  his  wide-mouthed  jug, 
pushed  it  nearer  the  confines  of  the  tahle-cloth;  whim 
the  wife,  grasping  the  huge  kettle,  stretched  her  hony 
arm  over  the  tahlc,  and  half  filled  the  mug  with  boilin« 
water,. scattering,  as  she  concluded,  a  small  quantity  of 
the  seething  liquid  on  the  table  and  over  the  old  man's 
-loaf,  causing  him  to  make  a  nervous  motion  in  his  chair, 
and  place  one  of  his  withered  hands  suddenly  to  his 
mouth  to  lick  off  the  scalding  sprinkles. 

"  He,  he,  he,  old  daddy !  "  laughed  the  hostess,  as 
she  set  down  the  kettle,  "  I  Vo  soaked  your  crust  for 
you.  All  the  softer  for  your  teeth,  if  vou  had  any— he, 
he!". 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!  he,  he,  he!  ha,  ha!"  chuckled  the 
children  in  boisterous  chorus,  riggling  themselves  on 
their  seats,  and  laughing  in  the  unrestrained  brutality 
of  their  perverted  natures,  and  enjoying  with  all  the 
relish  of  mischief  the  grotesque  distortions  of  their 
suffering  progenitor. 

"What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  the  old  fool 
now?  "  inquired  her  husband  suddenly,  as  he  raised  his 
head  from  a  muttered  conference  with  his  companion  in 
the  chimney  corner. 

"  Oh,  I  only  christened  old  daddy  with  a  drop  of  hot 
water,  and  he  jumps  about  like  a  pea  in  a  fry- pan. 
Christnings  and  benyins  go  together,  daddy,  and  I 'm 
sure  it 's  time  ye  were  looking  out  for  t'other,  anyhow." 

"Ay,  I  know  it  is,"  replied  the  old  man  mildly,  as 
he  dropped  his  mite  of  coarse  sugar  in  the  jug,  and 
stirring  the  whole  well  together,  placed  the  saucer  on 
the  top,  to  encourage  the  infusion,  and  began  again  the 
difficult  task  of  comminuting  his  unpalatable  food. 

"Ay,  but  for  all  that,  there 's  no  die  in  ye;  you  arc 
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as  peart  now  as  yc  was  fivo  years  ago,  when  Lobby 
there  was  horned,"  she  resumed. 

"  I  'cl  be  ashamed  to  look  the  churchyard  in  the  face, 
if  I  was  as  old  as  you,  for  cheatin'  it  so  long,"  added  the 
husband  with  a  brutal  grin,  as  he  shoved  a  knifeful  of 
greens  into  his  capacious  mouth.  "  What  a  power  o' 
sextons  you've  cheated  out  o'  their  mattock  fees  o'your 
time  !  But  Tom  Scrivens  says  he  won't  be  choused 
nohow;  he '11  make  your  pillar  yet,  old  boy,  and  when 
Tom  says  a  thing  he  means  it." 

"  There 's  no  telling,"  sententiously  replied  the 
grandfather,  to  all  appearance  insensible  to  the  cruelty 
and  heartlessness  of  the  ruffian's  banter. 

"  What 's  the  old  gentlemun's  figure?  "  inquired  the 
guest. 

"I'm  blest  if  I  know,  and  I  don't  think  the  old 
cadger  knows  himself:  he 's  had  a  pretty  long  swing  of 
it,  howsomever." 

"  Ay,  and  he  wants  a  longer  spell  of  it  yet,  for  ho 's 
had  the  doctor  here  to  see  him  to-day,  as  if  that  was 
any  good,"  resumed  the  woman,  as  she  rose  and 
thrust  a  bit  of  half-chewed  bacon  into  the  expectant 
mouth  of  the  infant  in  the  manger. 

"The  doctor!  Why,  what's  the  use  of  that?"  de- 
manded her  husband  in  angry  surprise. 

"That's  jist  what  I  said  tull  him.  '  What  on  airth 
good,'  says  I,  '  can  the  doctor  do  for  you?  Ain't  you  nigh 
complete  wore  out  ?  Unless  the  doctor  could  give  you 
a  new  inside,  what's  the  use  o'  his  stuff?  You  know,' 
says  I,  '  you  're  agoin'.'  " 

"Well,  what  did  he  do?" 

"  'For,'  says  I,  'isn't your  time  corned?  and  when  your 
time 's  corned,  what's  the  use  o'  trying'  'scape  it?  Wo 
tnua  all  die,  and  tho  old  fust,  as  they  naterally should.'" 
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"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  asked  the  friend 
hy  the  fire. 

"  Noothin'  but  shamming.  Jist  see  how  he  takes 
his  wittles  and  drink !  Does  that  look  as  if  he  were  a 
dying?"  observed  the  dutiful  grandson,  as  he  jerked 
his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  old  man,  who,  having 
inserted  the  stem  of  a  tobacco  pipe  into  his  mug  of  tea, 
was  imbibing  through  this  medium  the  beverage  his 
unsteady  hand  prevented  his  otherwise  obtaining  with- 
out difficulty  and  loss. 

"  I  is  to  have  a  pint  o'  porter  every  day,  the  genT- 
mun  says,  to  strengthen  my  narves,"  observed  the 
grandfather,  as  he  paused  in  his  suction,  and  blew 
down  through  the  pipe,  to  clear  its  extremity  of  the 
expanded  tea  leaves  that,  occasionally  acting  as  valves, 
impeded  the  current  of  his  drink. 

"  And  who 's  to  pay  for  it,  I 'd  like  to  know?  It's 
hard  enough  to  git  a  bellyful  of  wittles  these  hard 
times,  let  alone  beer,"  replied  the  grandson,  as  he 
finished  his  plate  of  greens  and  ham,  and  wiping  his 
knife  upon  the  loaf,  cut  off  a  deep  slice  of  bread,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  it  a  thick  piece  of  cold  pork ; 
and  applying  his  thumb  over  the  whole,  by  way  of  a  fork, 
as  he  held  the  food  in  his  hand,  began  cutting  scientifi- 
cally downwards  and  upwards,  first  in  thin  slices  through 
the  unctuous  morsel,  and  cleansing  his  knife  as  he  took 
larger  sweeps  upward  through  the  yielding  bread, 
leaning  back  all  the  time  in  his  chair,  and  enjoying 
his  meal  with  all  the  gusto  of  an  epicure.  "Help 
yourself,  Bob,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  dissolute 
companion,  as  he  in  turn  put  up  his  empty  plate,  and 
supplying  himself  with  additional  food,  resumed  his 
place  by  the  fire. 

"Won't  ye  try  the  poodin'?"  inquired  his  host, 
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stretcliing  forward  his  arm,  and  cutting  off  small  chunks 
of  the  cold  pudding,  and  conveying  them  to  his  mouth, 
occasionally  varying  the  rotation  of  the  different  items 
of  his  repast,  and  assisting  the  mastication  of  the  less 
toothsome  viands  with  fragments  of  cheese  or  hits  of 
butter,  chipped  off  in  the  same  unceremonious  manner. 

"  Mammy,  may  I  have  father's  bone  to  pick?"  asked 
the  youngest  of  the  juvenile  group,  directing  his  eyes 
•with  a  liquorish  longing  to  a  circular  section  of  a  ham 
bone,  with  which  the  parent  had  supplied  himself,  and 
now  lay  rejected  on  the  edge  of  his  plate. 

"  You  had  it  last  time,  Bob ;  it 's  Jem's  turn  now," 
rejoined  the  mother  with  impartial  promptness,  as  she 
took  the  bone,  not  bigger  than  a  crown,  and  gave  it  to 
the  delighted  boy  to  suck.  "  Come  now,  Harlow,  you 
ain't  done?"  she  resumed,  addressing  their  guest,  as 
she  observed  him  knock  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  upon 
the  nail  of  his  thumb,  preparatory  to  recharging  the 
blackened  bowl. 

"No  more,  thank  ye,  mistress,"  replied  Harlow. 

"  Why,  you  ain't  filled  your  belly,  man?" 

"  Choke  full ;  I  couldn't  eat  no  more." 

"Why,  you  arn't  had  no  cheese." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  don't  want  no  more.  Them  is  very 
good  cabbage." 

"So  they  is;  I  got  a  hundred  on  'um  out  o'  the 
squire's  garden.  Tom  Cole  give  'um  me,  for  helpin' 
him  in  a  job  he  had.  "  Why  don't  you  make  that 
little  'un  quiet  ?  There 's  no  hearin'  noothin'  for  his 
clack,"  replied  Andrews,  addressing  his  wife  in  reference 
to  the  renewed  wail  of  the  infant,  who,  from  pain  or 
languor,  kept  up  a  monotonous  and  irritating  cry  when- 
ever the  food  with  which  she  supplied  it  was  con- 
sumed. 
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"Drat  the  thing!  Do  you  want  another  hiding?" 
she  cried  in  a  threatening  voice  to  the  child. 

"  Give  it  its  stuff,  and  make  it  hold  its  tongue." 

"  Mother,"  said  one  of  the  children  in  a  timid  voice 
(for  the  group,  having  finished  their  allotted  food,  were 
busily  picking  up  the  stray  crurnhs  that  in  their 
original  haste  had  been  prodigally  scattered  on  the 
clotfi),  and  eyeing  the  unconsumed  vegetable  with  eager 
and  intense  longing  ;  "  mother,  may  Bob,  and  me,  and 
Soke,  have  them  cabbage  '?  " 

"  What  say?  "  cried  the  mother  sharply,  as  she  took 
a  phial  of  black  compound  from  the  mantel,  and  drew  a 
greasy  spoon  through  her  mouth  to  cleanse  it  of  the 
relics  of  the  supper.-   "  What  say  ?  " 

"  May  we  have  them  cabbage  ? "  repeated  the 
speaker  diffidently. 

"  Ain't  your  bellies  full  yet?  I  never  seed  the  like. 
It's  noothin'  but  wittles,  wittles,  from  mornin'  to  night. 
Here,  make  haste,  and.be  off  to  bed,"  she  replied, 
handing  them  the  dish. 

"Arn't  I  to  have  some?"  inquired  Jem,  as  he 
finished  scooping  out  the  pith  of  his  bone,  through 
which  he  had,  for  the  last  time,  protruded  his  tongue, 
before  making  the  demand. 

"  In  course  you  arc.  Now,  look  sharp.  You, 
Suke,  put  that  plate  down;  you've  licked  it  clean 
enough — do  you  hear,  you  tooad  you?  Down  with 
it!  Now,  then,  let  Bob  have  his  father's.  Quiet, 
now." 

During  this  brief  colloquy,  the  husband,  following 
the  example  of  his  companion,  lighted  his  pipe,  and, 
taking  a  seat  by  Harlow  in  the  chimney  comer,  carried 
on  a  low  and  muttered  conference,  occasionally  casting 
side  glances  at  the  old  man,  who,  still  indifferent  to  all 
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around,  munched  his  dry  food  in  silence,  or  imbibed 
his  tepid  beverage,  otherwise  totally  unregarded. 

The  wife,  setting  down  her  spoon  and  bottle  on  the 
table,  took  the  candle  out  of  its*  black  stand,  and 
snuffing  it  with  her  fingers,  approached  the  child's  bed, 
and  took  the  infaut  upon  her  lap,  the  puny  and 
emaciated  countenance  and  shrunk  features  indicating 
too  plainly  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
The  moment  the  child  beheld  the  bottle  and  preparatory 
movements  it  hushed  its  cries,  and,  opening  its  thin 
white  lips,  gaped  eagerly  for  the  soothing  cordial  that 
was  to  bring  to  its  young  heart  Elysian  pleasures.  No 
mother's  .hushing  breast,  nor  the  sweet  nectar  of 
maternal  love,  was  ever  half  so  coveted  by  infant  lips 
as  the  deadly  Lethe  of  that  fell  phial  was  to  the  yearn- 
ing mind  of  that  young  manhood. 

"  Give  him  a  good  'un,"  interposed  the  father,  as  he 
looked  at  his  wife's  employment.  "  That 's  the  only 
stuff  he  likes,  or  as  does  him  good,"  he  remarked  to 
Harlow.  "  The  doctor  only  made  him  wos  till  we  took 
to  give  him  babby's  corjual,  but  northing  will  do  him 
any  good  long.  Fill  it  up,  Polly,"  he  added,  as  she 
poured  out  the  narcotic  syrup,  and  administered  the 
large  and  dangerous  close  to  her  offspring. 

"  You  is  all  in  the  berryin  club,  I  s'pose  ?"  asked  the 
other  confidentially,  and  with  a  singular  expression  of 
eye. 

"  Yes,  the  old  man,  Poll,  and  the  bab  is.  I  always 
keeps  the  babbies  in,  as  they  is  the  most  likely  to  die ; 
and  then,  if  Poll  should  go  off  the  hooks,  there  would 
be  seven  pounds  to  bury  her  comfortable." 

"  Werry  good  plan  that ;  and  how  many  babs  have 
you  lost  ?  " 

"  Only  one  afore  this,  and  it  got  choked  with  the 
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suck-bag;  but  tbis  aru't  long  for  here— it's  never  no 
time  well." 

"  And  who  pays  for  tbe  old  'un  ?  " 

"  I  does,  out  o'  charity,  for  be 's  only  parish  'lowance, 
and  what  he  picks  up  in  looking  arter  squires  moles. 
I 've  got  him  into  two  clubs,  so  when  he 's  off  there  '11 
be  a  matter  o'  four-and-tweuty  pounds." 

"  What  a  lucky  chance  for  you,  should  he  and  tbe 
bab  chance  to  lose  their  perch  together!"  replied  bis 
friend,  taking  tbe  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  directing 
a  furtive  and  sinister  look  at  his  associate. 

"  A  matter  o'  thirty  pounds,"  added  Andrews  with  an 
intelligent  glance,  as  he  counted  the  amount  on  his 
fingers. 

-Well,  if  it  should  happen  in  a  week  or  so,  before 
I 'm  off  for  Americky,  it  would  be  a  famous  time  for 
what  I  told  you.    We  might  go  together  then." 

"  Ah !  but  he 's  a  tough  old  beggar,  and  as  live  as 
a  cat.  Lord  bless  you,  there's  no  manner  o"  die  in 
him." 

"  He  may  have  a  fit,  you  know,  or  his  crutch  might 
break  and  tumble  him  clown  :  there's  no  knowing— old 
•uns  go  off  uncommon  sudden,  times."  And  again  he 
looked  on  his  host,  but  with  a  longer  and  more  signifi- 
cant intelligence.  - 

-Ay  so  he  might  if  he  went  out  much;  but  he  sticks 
to  his' chair  like  a  leech,  'less  when  he's  arter  his 
moles." 

"  Doesn't  he  sleep  werry  bad  ?  "  ; 
«  Oh !  he  never  restes  no  time,  always  a  gruntm  and 

twistin'  about."  ?  . 

-  Why  don't  ye  give  him  a  little  babby  s  corjual  or 

 ?»  and  he  placed  his  mouth  close  to  his  hosts 

ear. 
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During  this  confidential  dialogue,  which  was  carried 
on  in  low  whispers,  the  wife  busied  herself  in  undressing 
the  children,  and  driving  the  troop  before  her  like  a 
flock  of  surpliced  sheep,  took  the  candle  off  the  table, 
and  following  them  upstairs,  performed  her  maternal 
duty  of  seeing  them  safely  in  bed.  Returning  immedi- 
ately after  to  the  kitchen,  she  began  clearing  the  table 
of  its  dirty  plates  and  the  wrecks  of  the  supper  things, 
remarking  in  no  placid  voice,  as  she  removed  the  cloth 
and  shook  the  crumbs  into  the  fire, — 

"  What !  aru't  you  done  yit,  old  fumbler  ?  Look 
sharp,  will  'ee  ?  for  I  wants  to  put  away." 

"  Yes,  thank  ye,"  replied  the  old  man,  pushing  the 
saucer  and  jug  nearer  her  impatient  hand  ;  and  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  table,  after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts, 
succeeded  at  length  in  raising  himself  to  his  feet ; 
then,  taking  up  his  tea-caddy,  with  tottering  steps 
crossed  the  floor  towards  the  dresser,  and  pulling  open 
a  small  drawer,  deposited  in  it  his  little  casket,  return- 
ing one  by  one  for  the  few  items  that  constituted  his 
6canty  larder  and  domestic  appurtenances. 

"  I  say,  Poll !  "  cried  her  husband,  as  she  wiped  down 
the  table  with  her  apron,  "  what  money  have  you  got? 
Get  us  a  pot  o'  beer." 

"I've  only  twopence,"  she  replied,  "and  that  I 
wants  for  blue  and  sody  for  morrow's  washing." 

"  I  thought  you 'd  got  them  things." 

"  Jem  bought  the  soap  and  starch,  but  forgot  t'other. 
But  there's  daddy  havn't  paid  his  lodgin'  yet." 

"I  say,  old  feller!  "  cried  Andrews,  as  his  grandfather 
toddled  round  the  table  and  took  a  seat  opposite  the 
two  men,  near  the  bed  of  the  infant,  "  come,  you  arn't 
paid  j'our  rent,  and  we  wants  a  drop  o'  beer,  and  I 'm 
blest  if  I 've  got  a  screw  left." 
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"What  say?"  inquired  the  old  man  with  consum- 
mate simplicity,  and  assumed  ignorance  of  the  question 
and  demand.    "  What  say,  Jack  ?" 

"  I  wants  the  money  for  your  rent." 

"  Oh,  the  money  for  the  rent !" 

"  Ay,  look  sharp  :  Bob  and  me  is  precious  dry." 

"  A-dry,  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  come." 

"  Arn't  you  had  your  tea?"  inquired  the  other,  still 
avoiding  the  point. 

"  In  coorse  we  have,  but  the  bacon  was  uncommon 

salt." 

"  The  bacon  was  salt,  was  it  ?  It  looked  a  nice  bit, 
anyhow.  They  doesn't  cure  them  things  as  well  as  they 
used  to  do  in  my  time." 

"  Well,  but  how  about  the  rent  ?    You  arn't  paid  me 

yet." 

"  The  week  ain't  up  till  to-morrow." 

"What's  the  odds  o'  that,"  replied  the  grandson 
surlily,  " specially  when  I  wants  it?  Isn't  to-morrow 
a-comm  2 

"Oh,  you  wants  it?" 

"Yes.  Didn't  ye  git  your  five  shillings  from  the 
officer  yesterday  ?    You  ain't  spent  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  arn't  bought  my  wittles  yet." 

"No,  nor  ye  arn't  paid  me  for  your  washin' — that's 
two  weeks  last  t'otherday,"  added  the  wife,  as  she  took 
her  seat. 

"Ah!  ye '11  have  it  when  squire  pays  me  for  them 
last  moles  I  cotched." 

"  Come,  I  tell  you  I  wants  some  beer :  give  us  the 

money." 

"You  want  the  rent,  you  say?" 
"In  coorse  I  do  when  I  says  I  does." 
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The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  fumble 
about  his  trousers,  and,  after  much  tugging  and 
difficulty,  drew  a  canvas  bag  out  of  his  pocket,  rolled 
up  "with  provident  care.  Unfolding  this  capacious 
purse,  the  owner  inserted  his  shaking  hand  and  wrist 
into  the  deep  receptacle,  and  produced  from  one  of 
the  corners  a  shilling,  which,  examining  with  careful 
scrutiny,  lest  by  some  unhoped-for  accident  it  might  be 
more  than  it  appeared,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and 
presented  the  coin  to  his  landlord. 

"  Is  it  a  good  'un,  old  boy  ?  "  asked  his  grandson,  as 
he -rung  it  on  the  hearth  and  caught  it  in  his  horny 
palm.  "All  right!"  he  resumed,  handing  it  to  his 
wife.  "  Now,  Poll,  run  up  to  the  Cumpeses,  and  get  us 
a  twist  o'  baccy  and  a  pot  o'  beer." 

"  That  babb'y  o'  you  'un  ain't  asleep  yet,"  re- 
marked Harlow,  when  the  wife  had  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  departed  on  the  errand  intrusted  to  her,  and 
the  infant  gave  utterance  to  a  low  monotonous  moan. 

"  Go  and  git  your  pipe,  daddy,  and  I  '11  give  you 
some  baccy  when  Poll  comes  back,"  cried  Andrews,  as 
he  nodded  significantly  to  his  friend. 

As  the  old  man  rose,  and  .hobbled  into  the  back 
kitchen,  the  grandson  got  up  hastily,  and  measuring  out 
a  further  supply  of  the  deadly  syrup,  poured  it  down  the 
throat  of  the  passive  infant,  whose  pallid  lips,  cold, 
moist  brow,  and  feeble  moan,  indicated  too  plainly  the 
cerebral  congestion  and  coming  -coma.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dresser,  and  taking  from  a  shelf  a 
wedge  of  yellow  soap,  and  hastily  cutting  off  two 
wafery  slices,  returned  to  the  fire,  and  wetting  them 
with  some  boiling  water,  opened  the  door  that  led  to 
the  stairs,  and  taking  the  candle  to  light  him,  carefully 
spread  the  slippery  compound  over  the  edge  of  the 
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landing,  and  on  the  footway  of  the  last  high  and' 
narrow  step.  Returning  almost  directly  to  the  kitchen, 
as  the  old  man  re-entered  it  from  the  back  door,  he 
observed  to  his  guest,  who  had  with  a  satisfied  look 
surveyed  in  silence  his  proceedings,  "  1  'm  blest  if  I 
didn't  think  our  Suke  had  tumbled  out  o'  bed  !  Now, 
Poll,  look  sharp  with  the  beer,",  he  continued,  as  his 
wife  returned  and  placed  a  large  jug  and  a  paper  of 
tobacco  on  the  table. 

"  Drat  it,  if  I  ain't  as  wet  as  muck ! "  cried  his  wife, 
as  she  shook  the  sleet  and  rain  out  of  her  shawl,  and 
flapped  the  skirts  of  her  gown  to  free  them  of  their  heavy 
moisture  ;  while  the  two  men,  having  filled  their  pipes 
out  of  the  fresh  supply,  handed  the  refuse  in  the  paper 
to  the  grandfather,  who,  after  much  fumbling,  succeeded 
in  inserting  the  few  particles  left  for  his  use  into  his 
pipe,  and  pushing  it  into  the  fire,  contrived  to  light 
the  damp  weed  and  smoke. 

"  I  likes  Sam's  baccy,  but  it  arn't  fair  to  weigh  the 
paper  with  it,"  observed  Andrews  complacently,  as  he 
inhaled  the  fuming  herb.  "  Give  it  Harler  fust,"  he 
continued,  as  his  wife,  taking  her  thimble,  house- 
wife, and  some  marbles  out  of  a  small  flat  tumbler, 
blew  out  the  dust  with  her  mouth  and  filled  it  with 
beer. 

"  Arter  you,  Jack,"  replied  his  friend,  with  rough 
courtesy,  as  the  wife  presented  him  the  glass. 

-  Fire  away,  Harler,"  said  his  host,  declining  the 
offer. 

«  Well,  here 's  luck  !  "  cried  Harlow,  as  he  drank  oti 
the  beer. 

"  Ditto  to  you,  Bob,"  responded  the  other,  as  Poll 
handed  him  his  supply  ;  then  filling  the  glass  a  third 
time  for  herself,  said,  as  she  brought  it  to  her  hps, 
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"  Well,  here 's  your  good  health,  Hurler;  and  you  'uu 
Jack !  "  and  driukiug  it  off,  inquired,  "  Shall  I  give 
daddy  some  ?  "  • 
"  Yes,  if  you  likes." 

"  Now,  old  genTmun,  dou't  make  yourself  fuzzy, 
that's  all;"  and  holding  the  jug  at  the  extreme 
elevation  of  her  arm,  poured  out  the  heer  so  as  to 
foam  it  over  the  brim,  presenting  the  glass  thus  half 
filled  with  froth  to  her  aged  relative,  who,  fumbling 
for  his  clay  tube,  began  sucking  up  the  inspiring 
beverage.  The  wife  then  placed  the  jug  and  glass 
between  the  two  men,  snuffed  the  candle  with  her 
fingers,  and  taking  up  a  pair  of  old  trousers,  sat  down 
and  began  repairing  an  extensive  laceration  on  one  of 
the  knees.  Andrews  and  his  companion,  after  a  pro- 
longed enjoyment  of  their  selfish  pleasures,  at  length 
finished  their  pipes,  and  made  an  end  of  the  contents 
of  the  jug,  which  they  discussed  between  themselves, 
deeming  it  unnecessary  to  offer  either  the  wife  or 
grandfather  any  further  portion,  and  as  the  village 
clock  struck  eight  the  two  men  rose  together.  Harlow, 
picking  up  an  old  potato  sack  that  he  had  cast  into  a 
corner  upon  entering,  threw  it  round  his  shoulders  to 
save  that  part  of  his  body  from  the  heavy  rain  that  had 
been  falling  for  some  hours,  and  opening  the  door,  the 
two  friends  surveyed  for  a  moment  the  dreary  aspect  of 
the  night,  Harlow  observing  in  an  under  tone,  "  Don't 
be  a  fool,  Jack  ;  and  who 's  to  know  ?  Let  the  parish 
do  it."  Then,  raising  his  voice,  added,  "  Good  night, 
missus  !  " 

"  Good  night,  Harler  !  "  responded  the  woman. 
"  Good  night,  Jack  !  " 

"  Good  night !  "  replied  Andrews,  as  he  closed  and 
locked  the  door,  and  returned  to  his  seat  by  the  fire, 
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and  stooping  clown,  began  with  his  thumb  to  unloose  the 
thong  lacings  of  his  heavy  boots. 

"  Ise  go  to  bed,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  laid  his 
pipe  on  a  ledge  of  projecting  brickwork,  and  rising 
with  difficulty  to  his  feet,  tottered  feebly  to  the  door 
that  opened  on  the  stairs. 

"  Best  place  too,  and  a  good  riddance  of  bad  com- 
pany," growled  his  relative,  as  his  hand  shook  with  a 
nervous  tremor,  while  with  his  bent  thumb  he  worked 
at  the  loosening  strings ;  but  though  his  head  was 
depending  from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  his 
cheek  and  brow  were  of  a  deadly  whiteness. 

"  I  arn't  no  more  candle,  so  you  maun  wait  till  I 
come  afore  you  takes  your  clothes  off,"  added  the 
hostess,  as  the  grandfather,  staggering  from  side  to 
side,  groped  his  way  up  the  narrow  and  uneven 
staircase. 

With  his  eyes  expanded,  and  gazing  into  the  fire 
with  a  vague  intensity,  his  large  ears  standing  aloof 
from  his  head,  and  stretched  in  the  sense  of  eager 
listening ;  his  body  bent  sharply  forward,  and  his  fingers 
tangled  in  the  loops  of  his  boot-lace,  while  his  changing 
features  became  alternately  pale  and  livid  as  the  red 
gleam  from  the  fire  revealed  their  corpse-like  hue,  sat  the 
immovable  form  of  the  grandson.  The  beatings  of  his 
heart  quelled,  and  his  whole  soul  engrossed  in  the  one 
sense  of  hearing,  as  like  a  sculptured  block,  with  un- 
broken outline,  for  several  minutes  he  preserved  the 
same  motionless  attitude.  Twice  his  wife  addressed  him 
on  the  cause  of  his  abstraction  ;  but  her  words  fell  un- 
heeded on  his  ear,  alive  only  to  the  shuffling  motion  of 
the  old  man's  steps  as  he  staggered  upwards  to  his  bed. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause  in  the  progressive  sound', 
a  deathly  silence  for  an  instant.    The  wife  left  her 
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needle  undrawn  from  her  work,  and  listened.  A  short, 
quick  pant  heaved  the  chest  of  the  statue-like  husband. 
That  momentary  stillness  was,  however,  followed  by  a 
dead,  heavy  rumble,  as  with  a  deep  groan  the  body  of 
the  old  man  fell  headlong  down  the  stairs  into  the 
kitchen,  dashing  the  door  that  had  closed  after  him 
from  its  frail  hinges,  and  scattering  the  pieces  over  the 
floor. 

The  wife  sprang  to  her  feet,  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and 
true  to  the  first  promptings  of  nature,  in  her  wild 
alarm,  ran  to  the  child's  bed,  and  taking  up  the  infant, 
pressed  it  convulsively  to  her  breast,  running  about  the 
apartment  in  bewildered  helplessness ;  while  Andrews, 
freed,  by  the  sound  that  terrified  his  wife,  from  the  trance 
that  had  bound  his  faculties,  leaped  from  his  chair,  and 
seizing  the  poker,  knocked  hastily  against  the  chimney 
to  rouse  his  neighbours  ;  then,  springing  over  the  body, 
rushed  upstairs,  pausing  a  moment  on  the  landing  to 
remove  with  a  towel  the  traces  of  the  soap  he  had  so 
treacherously  spread  on  the  steps,  before  knocking 
against  the  bedroom  partition  for  the  like  purpose  of 
calling  up  his  friends  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house.  In  a  few  minutes  the  kitchen  was  filled  with 
amazed  and  eager  faces,  each  bent  with  intense 
curiosity  on  the  dead  body  of  the  old  man,  as,  stretched 
on  its  back,  it  lay  with  the  eyes  open,  while  a  small 
stream  of  blood  poured  from  the  nostrils  and  oozed 
slowly  from  the  corner  of  the  convulsed  mouth. 

"  0  Lord!  0  dear,  dear,  dear!  0  me,  dear  Lord! 
Oh  !  what  will  come  of  us  ?  0  dear,  dear,  dear ! "  cried 
the  wife,  as  she  ran  about  the  room  straining  her  child 
forcibly  to  her  bosom. 

"It's  all  over  with  the  old  gent'mun,"  observed  one 
of  tho  neighbours.    "  Seo  how  queer  his  eyes  are  a 
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lookin',''  the  speaker  continued,  directing  attention  to 
the  reproachful  glance  that  even  beneath  the  filming 
glaze  of  death  seemed  to  be  directed  on  the  guilty  son. 
At  that  moment  the  wife,  as  she  hurried  by,  caught  the 
cold,  meaning  look,  and  her  foot  slipping  in  a  pool  of 
blood  that  issued  from  a  fracture  in  the  skull,  fell 
forward  on  the  ground  with  a  loud  scream,  unconscious 
for  a  time  to  all  the  grief  around. 

The  women  who  had  followed  their  husbands  at  the 
first  alarm  hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  endeavoured, 
but  for  some  time  in  vain,  to  remove  the  infant  from 
her  rigid  arms  and  convulsed  fingers.  When  at  length 
they  did  succeed  in  parting  the  child  from  the  mother's 
embrace,  the  horror  of  the  scene  was  increased  when 
they  discovered  the  object  of  their  solicitude  already 
dead,  its  blue  lips  and  contracted  pupils,  with  the 
clammy  moisture  that  clung  to  its  brow,  showing  that 
death  was  prior  to,  and  not  consequent  on,  its  parent's  fall. 

"Ah,  the  poor  babby 's  gone!  Dear-a'-me,  it  must 
a  come  with  its  head  on  the  fleur !  "  cried  one  of  the 
women  commiseratingly. 

"  Ah,  it 's  better  off,  poor  thing !  It  will  be  better 
done  for  where  it  is,"  remarked  another,  laying  the 
body  on  a  table,  closing  the  mouth  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  throwing  an  apron  over  the  corpse. 

"  Poor  creature,  and  she  so  fond  of  her  babby !  Oh ! 
she  '11  take  on  ter'bly  when  she  comes  to  know  it.  Poor 
thing !  it  wern't  long  for  this  world.  Ah,  it 's  better 
off,  purty  inasent ! "  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  Jist  to  see  how  trouble  comes  !  Give  her  a  little 
more  water,  Mis  Bedo,"  added  another,  as  she  assisted 
the  insensible  mother,  and  administered  such  remedies 
as  her  experience  and  means  warranted. 
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«  Put  the  smell  bottle  to  her  nose,  and  wash  her 
temples,  Mis  Ellit.  Ah,  trouble  soon  comes  !  It  isn't 
two  hours  agone  since  I  seed  her  and  the  blessed 
inasent  babby,  and  Muster  Andrer,  poor  dear  old 
gent'mun,  peart  and  hearty,  and  there  they  are,  two 
on  'urn,  dead  and  gone,  and  she,  poor  soul,  beside 
herself  wi'  grief.    Well,  well,  it  is  the  Lord's  doing, 

and  he  knows  best  how  to   Cut  her  laces,  Mis. 

Wyles,  then,  if  they  is  in  a  knot— fit  the  back  to  the 
burden.    Dear-a'-me,  here 's  trouble  !  " 

"  Ain't  it  lucky  the  old  gent'mun 's  in  the  berryin' 
club  ?  " 

"  So  it  is,  Mis  Bedo,  and  so  is  the  baby  too,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Wyles,  provident  even  in  affliction. 

"  That 's  a  comfort,"  responded  another.  "  See,  she 's 
a  comin'  to.  Take  the  babby  out  on  her  sight.  How 
be  you  now,  Mis  Andrer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  is  so  cold !  "  sighed  the  woman,  slowly  re- 
covering, as  her  body  shook  and  her  teeth  chattered 
with  a  succession  of  cold  shivers. 

While  the  women  were  thus  busily  employed  in  the 
recovery  of  their  female  friend,  and  commiserating  the 
fate  of  her  child,  the  men  were  not  less  actively  engaged 
in  inspecting  the  body  of  the  old  man,  and  passing 
their  opinions  upon  the  natural  consequence  of  falls  in 
general,  and  downstairs  in  particular,  and  how  remark- 
able it  was  that  he  had  not  tumbled  down  before  this  ; 
how  most  of  them  were  sure  he  would  break  his  nick 
one  day  or  other  ;  and  how,  at  last,  it  had  just  come  to 
pass  as  they  fully  expected. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I,  having  been  hastily 
summoned  from  a  case  of  midwifery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, entered  the  deserted  kitchen,  and  casting  a  hasty 
glance  on  the  clammy  features  of  the  child  uncovered 
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for  my  inspection  as  I  passed,  moved  without  com- 
ment to  the  body  of  the  old  man,  who,  with  one  leg 
bent  under,  and  the  heel  of  the  other  resting  on  the 
last  step  of  the  worm-eaten  stairs,  had  been  left  till  my 
arrival  exactly  as  it  had  fallen.  The  body,  though 
lying  on  the  back,  was  slightly  inclined  towards  the 
right  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  face,  which  obeyed 
•the  same  direction,  was  in  a  line  with  the  fire.  I 
noticed  these  particulars,  because,  when  I  knelt  beside 
the  pauper  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  injuries 
sustained,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  ghastly 
intensity  of  the  look  in  the  dying  man's  eyes ;  for  that 
he  was  still  living  I  had  satisfied  myself,  before,  indeed, 
my  hand  had  detected  the  flutter  of  the  heart  beneath 
the  protruding  ribs.  From  a  deep  laceration  of  the 
scalp  at  the  base  of  the  skull  a  stream  of  blood  welled 
out,  and  formed  a  coagulation  beneath  the  face,  dyeing 
the  white  hair  that,  like  a  tonsure,  valanced  the  bald 
head  with  streaks  of  purple.  I  was  led  to  a  rapid  diagnosis 
by  the  powerless  state  of  the  extremities,  and  the  faint 
spasmodic  tremor  that  played  over  the  features,  and 
which,  by  drawing  down  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and 
elevating  the  lip,  revealed  the  toothless  gums,  and  for  a 
moment  convulsing  the  visage  into  a  ghastly  grin,  gave 
to  the  countenance  a  repulsive  and  hideous  character, 
made  more  intense  by  the  repose  that  succeeded  each 
brief  convulsion. 

From  all  these  signs  it  was  evident  the  whole  bodjr, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brain,  was  dead.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  fingers  to  the  neck  in  a  moment  revealed  the 
mystery  of  the  case.  A  protuberance  on  the  left  side 
disclosed  a  luxation  of  the  second  cervicle  vertebrae, 
and  a  consequent  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord.  The  case, 
of  course,  was  hopeless  :  the  man,  in  fact,  was  already 
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a  breathing  corpse,  a  conscious  clod,  that  a  few  brief 
moments  must  reduce  to  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Eepulsivo  as  it  was  to  witness  the  distortion  that  from 
time  to  time  stole  over  the  livid  features,  it  was  in  the 
strange  unnatural  expression  that  looked  out  from  the 
protruding  eyeballs  that  gave  the  thrilling  aspect  of 
horror  to  the  countenance.  The  expression,  though 
fast  fading  under  the  filming  glaze  of  death,  had 
in  it  such  a  concentration  of  reproach  and  hate,  as 
it  preserved  its  unfaltering  direction,  that,  curious 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  that  steady  gaze,  I  took 
my  eyes  from  the  old  man's  face,  and  following  their 
direction,  was  startled  to  observe  that  the  glance  fell  on 
the  livid  countenance  of  the  grandson,  who,  seated 
on  a  stool  by  the  fire,  seemed  fascinated,  and  held 
as  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  giving  back  with  a  look  of  guilty 
terror  and  remorse  the  harrowing  gaze  of  the  dying 
man. 

A  sudden  tremor  passed  through  the  body  like  an 
electric  shock  for  a  brief  moment,  and  convulsed  every 
lineament  of  the  face;  the  flutter  of  the  heart  ceased, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  tomb  settled  on  the  prostrate 
form;  the  mouth  opened,  the  lids  dropped,  but  only 
partly  curtained  the  eyeballs,  showing  between  their 
parting  a  filmy  gleam,  as  if  in  death :  the  dead  man 
preserved  his  speechless  reproach.  The  wife,  who, 
with  her  friends  and  neighbours,  had,  after  the  first 
rapid  account  of  the  accident,  stood  in  silence,  ob- 
serving my  examination  of  the  body,  now  suddenly 
recollecting  her  child,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  rushed 
to  the  bed  in  the  chimney  corner,  as  the  females, 
anticipating  the  result,  gathered  round  to  restrain 
and  soothe  the  bereaved  mother;  and  as  she  turned 
abruptly  to  ask  for  her  infant,  one  of  the  women  said, — 
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"  Ah,  now,  Mis  Andrei",  you  rnusn't  take  on.  It 's 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  he  knows  best  what 's  good  for  us 
all,  poor  blind  critters  as  we  are." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  knows  that,  Mis  Bedo,"  replied  the  wife; 
"  and  then  it  was  nateral,  seeing  what  a  age  he  was ; 
but  where 's  Bobby?  Only  that  he  should  ha'  gone  and 
died  in  that  unexpected  way !  But  where 's  my  bab  ?  " 
she  inquired,  with  a  sharp  quiver  of  anxiety  in  her  tone, 
as  she  surveyed  the  circle  of  females  round  her,  and 
with  a  sinking  heart  noticed  the  unusual  look  of  com- 
miseration in  their  eyes.  "  What 's  come  of  my  ?" 

Then,  as  her  eye  encountered  the  white  streak  on  the 
table  where  one  of  the  neighbours  had  placed  the  dead 
infant,  and  thrown  her  apron  over  to  cover  the  corpse 
from  her  sight,  all  her  maternal  fears  found  expression 
in  a  loud  hysterical  shriek  as  she  pushed  through  her 
friends,  and  rushing  to  the  table,  tore  off  the  covering 
from  the  child's  body.  Seeing  all  her  apprehensions 
verified,  she  threw  herself  across  the  baby,  and  gave 
way  to  a  long  and  clamorous  burst  of  grief. 

The  poor  are  so  in  the  daily  habit  of  looking  face  to 
face  with  life's  worst  calamity,  grinding  poverty— so 
compelled  to  struggle  on,  and  check  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  heart  in  the  grim  battle  for  food,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  devote  to  those  mortal  sorrows  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  all.  This  iron  necessity,  that  compels  them  to 
put  a  check  even  on  their  saddest  griefs,  and  enforces 
a  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  which  in  every 
grade  of  the  lower  order  in  the  country  is  universally 
found,  tends  greatly  to  the  contentment  of  the  poor, 
and  if  it  does  not  always  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
death,  goes  far  towards  drying  the  eyes  of  sorrow.  So 
on  the  present  occasion,  after  a  few  noisy  lamentations, 
the  mother's  heart  became  amenable  to  the  sbort  and 
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pious  remarks  of  her  neighbours,  and  admitting  that 
her  sickly  infaut  would  be  better  cared  for  in  heaven 
than  in  their  poor  cottage,  gradually  relapsed  into  a 
state  'of  sobbing  resignation,  her  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  the  justness  of  his  ways  being  inter- 
lined with  tender  reminiscences  of  her  Bobby's  artful 
tricks,  his  fractionsness  in  sickness,  and  his  peartness  in 
health,  till  finally  the  calamity  was  admitted  to  be  a 
blessing. 

Haviug  rendered  what  assistance  I  could  to  the 
mother,  and  inspected  the  body  of  the  child,  I  quitted 
the  house ;  cogitating,  as  I  went  slowly  home  on  the 
singular  look  of  intelligence  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
man  and  his  son,  and  the  unaccountable  death  of  the 
infaut,  for  the  supposition'  of  the  women,  that  it  had 
beeu  caused  by  its  head  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground  was  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
Far  from  satisfied  with  either  case,  I  resolved  the  next 
morniug  to  investigate  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  both  results ;  for  the  idle  poacher  life  led  by 
Andrews  himself,  and  his  unscrupulous  nature,  began 
to  awaken  strange  suspicions  in  my  mind.    "  Has  he 
pushed  the  old  man  downstairs,  and  narcotised  the 
child  with  opium,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "for  the  sake 
of  the  burial  fees  ?    Is  it  in  nature  to  be  guilty  of  such 
atrocity?   But  no  matter,"  I  thought,  "  to-night.  I'll 
investigate  these  points  to-morrow  before  the  inquest." 
Before  the  morning  came,  however,  I  was  many  miles 
from  home,  haviug  been  summoned  on  matters  of 
business  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.    When,  at 
length,  I  did  return,  the  inquest  had  been  held  ;  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  discovered  that  Andrews  and  his 
family  had  quitted  the  village,  and  wandered  away  no 
one  knew  whither. 
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The  inquiries  I  instituted,  and  the  inspection  I  made 
of  the  stairs  and  house,  left  no  douht  on  my  mind  that 
foul  play  had  heen  practised  hoth  on  the  old  man  and 
the  child ;  and  the  return,  after  many  years,  of 
Andrews's  widow,  cleared  up  the  remaining  links  in 
this  narrative  of  crime. 

We  must  now  change  the  time  and  place  of  our 
scene  to  about  a  month  after  the  circumstances  last 
narrated,  and  place  the  reader  on  board  one  of  those 
leaky,  rotten  hulks  dignified  by  the  name  of  ships — 
one  of  those  spectral  barks,  too  old  and  valueless 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  transport  of  the  merest  cargo, 
but  fully  competent  for  the  less  worthy  freight  of 
human  life — one  of  those  chartered  noyades,  floating 
hearses  of  the  doomed,  huge  coffins  for  the  poor,  a 
ship  for  emigrants,  a  treacherous  and  belying  grave, 
in  which  unprincipled  and  dishonourable  men  were  per- 
mitted, till  a  tardy  justice  denounced  their  cruelty,  and 
made  them  amenable  to  insulted  law,  to  waft  their 
living  hordes  in,  and  shoot  their  awful  freight  of  life, 
without  a  question  or  remorse,  into  the  first  rough  sea 
or  foundering  gale.  What  cared  the  owner  for  her 
loss  ?  Each  poor  man  had  paid  his  fare :  the  breathing 
hundreds  he  had  entombed  far  more  than  recompensed 
the  value  of  his  worthless  ship ;  and  then  the  insurance 
was  a  bonus  on  her  wreck.  The  burying  club,  whose 
fee  on  wholesale  death  made  crime  a  virtue,  was 
far  too  tempting  not  to  be  clutched  at  by  unsqueamish 
hands.  The  peasant  poisons  his  infant  for  the  tempting 
bounty  of  a  five-pound  note;  the  owner  of  a  ship 
launches  two  hundred  souls  upon  eternity  for  the 
policy  of  three  thousand  pounds.  The  poor  man  flies 
to  hide  his  crime  in  foreign  wastes  and  trackless  woods, 
and  half  way  meets  a  watery  grave  ;  the  merchant, 
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rich  in  his  calamity,  invests  new  stock,  becomes  a 
thriving  man,  and  "  lo,  two  puddings  smoke  upon 
his  board."  Such  is  ever  the  result  with  great  and  little 
crimes.  The  petty  huckster  in  iniquity  we  denounce 
and  punish  :  the  princely  trader,  whose  conniving.villany 
murders  a  host  at  once,  meets  from  the  sympathetic 
world  its  commendation  and  applause. 

Standing  as  much  apart  as  the  crowded  state  of  the 
incumbered  .decks  permitted,  and  leaning  over  the 
gunwale  of  the  starboard  bow,  watching  the  hissing 
water  as  it  foamed  and  fretted  over  the  encountering 
ship,  now  under  sail  and  breasting  the  cross  sea  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  were  the  two  men  we  have  before 
described,  holding  a  brief  conference,  while  apparently 
busied  in  watching  the  fast-flowing  waves  that  swept  in 
endless  succession  past  them. 

"  So  here  we  are,  Jack,  all  safe  and  out  o'  the  way," 
began  Harlow;  for  the  two  men  had  not  yet  found  time 
to  speak  in  the  hurry  of  embarking,  and,  indeed,  had 
but  barely  perceived  each  other  till  under  weigh. 

"  How  long  hae  you  been  here  ?  We  only  coined  this 
mornin',"  replied  Andrews  with  some  degree  of  curiosity. 

"  Oh !  I  made  my  way  to  Liverpool  about  a  week  arter 
the  night  we  were  together,  you  know,  and  have  been 
beating  about  ever  since,  and  wait-in'  till  the  boat  was 
ready  to  start,  and  keepin'  a  place  for  you." 

"  How  did  you  git  on  for  money  ?  " 

"  Why,  I 'd  got  five  siverins,  my  'lowance  out  o'  them 
sheep  I  teld  ye  of;  then  I  had  to, take  some  money  for 
a  job  or  two  I 'd  done  for  Bill  Scrivens  ;  then  I  hadn't 
taken  up  all  the  money  from  the  berryin'  club  for  the 
old  'oman  I  put  in,  and  as  died  the  next  week." 

"  What  did  that  make,  all  out?"  inquired  the  other. 

"  I  had  a  long  score,  ye  see,  at  the  public  where  the 
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club 's  held,  and  so,  when  we  corned  to  reckon  up,  I 
hadn't  over  four  pounds  to  take  ;  but,  howsomever,  I 
made  up  twelve  siverins,  and  arter  paying  my  fare  and 
buy  in'  my  wittles,  I 've  jist  got  two  left.  What 's  your 
figure?" 

"  Hard  on  upon  twenty." 

"Oh,  I'm  blest!  but  that's  out-and-out,  first-rate. 
Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh !  Poll 's  got  it  safe  enough,  sewed  up  in  the 
lining  of  her  stays,"  cried  Andrews,  with  a  chuckle  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Damn  her  stays,  I  say  !  W  nat  the  devil  did  you 
let  the  woman  git  her  paw  on  it  for?"  demanded  his 
friend  in  a  voice  of  sharp  displeasure.  "  Why,  you  was 
a  downright  flat.    How  war  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  jist  know  how  it  war,  but  she  gammoned 
me  somehow  out  on 't,  bekase  she  said  it  were  safer  wi' 
her,  and  folk  would  never  think  o'  lookin'  there  for  it," 
replied  Andrews  in  a  more  humble  tone. 

"  Won't  they  !  Where 's  Poll  now  ?  I  arn't  seen 
her." 

"  She 's  downstairs  in  the  cellar,  changing  the 
childer's  clothes."  , 

"  That  ain't  called  a  cellar,  Jack." 

"Oh!  isn't  it?    What  then?" 

"  The  steerage ;  because  that 's  where  they  drives 
the  ship.  But  you  arn't  told  me  how  you  managed. 
Did  you  mind  as- 1  told  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  arter  the  cor'ner  held  his  conquest, 
they  got  np  a  'scription  for  us  to  help  berry  the  babby— 
a  matter  o'  two  pound.  Well,  arter  all  was  over,  I  sold 
off  all  the  house'll— that  were  three  pound  more  ;  and 
eighteen  from  the  clubs  for  old  daddy,  for  there  warn't 
'nough  members  to  make  it  up  full,  and  then  five  for 
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the  little  'un,  and  that  'a  all.  And  so  one  night  we 
packed  up  the  young  'uns,  and  when  it  war  dark  set 
clean  off,  and  left  the  rent  aud  the  coffins  to  be  paid 
by  the  parish." 

"  That  war  done  outrageous  well.  "Wouldn't  the  squire 
kick  up  a  shindy  when  he  heard  you  war  clear  off ! — he, 
he,  he  !  ha,  ha  !  "  And  the  two  miscreants  laughed  with 
undisguised  delight  at  the  success  of  their  guilty  and 
nefarious  conduct.  But,  at  the  moment  of  their  most 
boisterous  mirth,  the  motion  of  the  ship  as  she  lurched 
heavily  to,  and  began  to  feel  the  influence  of,  a  strong 
breeze  and  cross  sea,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect 
upon  both  men,  quelling  their  obstreperous  laughter  to 
the  most  woeful  anguish ;  while  the  nervous  twitchings 
of  their  features,  on  which  the  brutal  mirth  was  yet 
faintly  lingering,  gave  to  the  countenance  of  each  a 
galvanised  effect,  grotesque  and  hideous. 

"Clear  the  deck  for'ard  there!  Beady!"  shouted 
the  gruff  voice  of  the  captain,  while  most  of  the  motley 
group  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  companion, 
hoping  to  find  more  ease  below  than  the  present  state 
of  the  ship  warranted,  and  at  least  avoid  the  dashing 
spray  that  every  minute  swept  further  over  the  deck, 
drenching  all  within  reach  to  the  skin.  Andrews  and 
his  companion,  however,  bewildered  by  the  novelty  of 
their  position,  and  tortured  by  the  growing  qualms 
that  rapidly  afflicted  them,  held  tighter  to  the  stays 
and  bulwarks  upon  which  they  leant  for  support  and 
aid. 

"  A11  c]ear!"  exclaimed  the  captain  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  «  About  there  !  let  go !  "  In  an  instant  the  helm 
was  hard  up,  the  vessel  flew  about,  and  the  heavy  jib, 
freed  from  its  fastenings,  shot  along  its  bolt  with 
tremendous  impetus,  bellying  in  the  wind,  and  driving 
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the  ship  like  a  bounding  racer  on  the  larboard  tack. 
The  sudden  whirl  of  the  vessel  as  she  went  round, 
reversing  like  magic  every  object  to  the  eye,  so  amazed 
the  two  friends  that  they  made  a  precipitate  rush 
forward  to  gain  the  weather  side,  unconscious  of  the 
danger  that  approached.  The  first  step,  indeed,  was 
hardly  made  when  the  freed  sail  struck  Andrews,  who 
was  more  in  advance,  on  the  head  and  chest,  sweeping 
him  in  an  instant  from  the  deck,  and  hurling  him  far  into 
the  sea ;  while  Harlow,  struck  down  by  the  sweep  of  Ins 
companion's  arm,  rolled  insensible  into  the  lee  scuppers. 

Tbe  momentum  which  the  ship  had  just  gained  from 
her  new  position  rendered  it  a  work  of  some  minutes 
before  her  heavy  bulk  could  be  backed  and  laid  to, 
mth  the  faint  hope  of  rendering  aid  to  the  drowning 

wretch.  „ 

The  sea  ran  too  high  to  permit  the  periling  ol  tbe 
frail  boat  of  so  unsafe  a  craft ;  and  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  retrace  the  course,  and  watch  with  lines 
for  the  rising  body.    Suddenly  the  man  rose  under  the 
ship's  counter,  standing  erect,  the  features  horribly 
distorted,  and  the  eyes  glaring;  but  the  succeeding  wave 
buried  him  once  more,  and  hurried  him  along  rapidly 
astern.    Again  the  ship  was  put  about,  and  the  lines 
thrown  in  the  presumed  direction.    The  body  rose  once 
again,  rolled  over,  stretched  out  animploring  arm,  mac  e  a 
quick  convulsive  bound  that  half  freed  it  from  the  water 
and  uttered  one  short,  wild  cry,  as  the  next  wave  engulfed 
and  buried  it  for  ever.    Ten  minutes  later  the  ship 
stood  on  her  former  course  ;  and  Harlow,  unhurt  in 
body  but  depressed  in  mind,  was  led  below,  and  con- 
signed to  the  protection  of  his  friend's  widow. 

The  intelligence  of  her  husband's  untimely  fate  v, as 
met  by  the  wife  with  all  the  noise  and  force  of  vulgar 
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sorrow,  and,  while  it  lasted,  was  loud,  wild,  and  terrible ; 
but  by  degrees,  and  as  the  first  tribute  of  sobs  and 
tears  was  paid,  her  grief  assumed  more  reason,  and  in 
a  few  hours  evinced  all  the  tranquillity  and  resigned 
content  the  ignorant  so  invariably  manifest  upon  the 
loss  of  friend  or  kindred ;  and  that  fatalism  which 
imposes  on  the  world  for  pious  resignation  soon  re- 
conciled the  widow  to  her  bereavement,  more  pressing 
duties  weaning  the  mind  from  that  regret  the  less 
necessitous  would  take  a  mournful  joy  to  revel  in. 

The  breeze  that  had  carried  the  ship  through  the 
Channel  increased,  in  a  few  days,  to  a  gale  ;  and  when 
the  last  headlands  of  the  Irish  coast  faded  in  the  dim 
horizon  she  was  staggering  onward  through  a  boisterous 
sea,  her  canvas  reefed,  and  her  crazy  hull  already 
leaking  through  every  rotten  seam  and  uncalked 
timber. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  narrow  berths,  the  ill- 
cooked  food,  and  noxious  atmosphere  of  the  close  hold 
and  huddled  masses,  as  they  lay  in  powerless  groups  or 
rolled  like  inert  logs  round  the  decks,  as  the  vessel 
pitched  or  wallowed  on  her  unsteady  course,  and  gave 
direction  to  their  bodies,  combined,  with  the  prostrating 
effect  of  sickness,  the  want  of  light  and  cleanliness, 
to  induce  a  malignant  fever  and  all  the  maladies 
engendered  by  filth,  poverty,  and  privation ;  so  that 1 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  week  one  quarter 
of  that  living  freightage  had  found  a  grave  in  the 
inhospitable  sea;  while,  to  add  to  the  distress,  and 
misery  of  the  survivors,  the  gale  continued  in  unabated 
force,  the  waves  breaking  perpetually  over  the  heavy 
bows,  and  drenching  the  unhappy  wretches  as  they 
crawled  about  in  vain  for  shelter,  or  stretched  them- 
selves, resigned,  on  their  wet,  hard  beds., 
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The  formidable  leak,  too,  kept  every  hand  in  ceaseless 
rotation  at  the  pumps,  exhausting  the  last  energies  of  that 
strength  not  otherwise  crushed  by  sickness  and  privation. 
In  this  state  of  daily  harass  and  nightly  vigil,  the  crew 
and  passengers  contrived  to  keep  the  vessel  floating  till 
well  up  with  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  never  relaxing 
for  an  hour  in  their  laborious  toil,  and  had  already 
begun  to  hope  for  speedy  succour,  when  a  storm,  more 
severe  than'  any  that  had  hitherto  attended  their 
disastrous  course,  broke  suddenly  at  night  upon  the  ill- 
fated  ship,  and  disheartened  all  exertion.    The  pumps 
were  instantly  deserted,  and  every  hand  employed  to 
shorten  sail,  and    ease  the  crazy  fabric   from  the 
staggering  gale  that  shook  each  timber  to  her  keel. 
Quick  as°the  men  performed  their  part,  the  hurricane 
outstripped  their  swiftest  motion ;  and,  before  a  sail  was 
furled,  her  treacherous  spars  went  fore  and  aft ;  mizzen 
and  main,  foretop  and  jib-boom,  came  crashing  by  the 
board,  strewing  the  deck  in  ruin  and  dismay,  and 
dragging  a  score  of  clinging  wretches  into  a  watery  grave, 
while  every  wave  made  a  higher  breach  over  the  half- 
buried  carcass  of  the  wreck.    All  those  not  rendered 
helpless  by  disease,  or  apathetic  to  their  fate,  crowded 
the  three  small  and  insufficient  boats  that,  filled  to 
sinking  with  their  human  load,  hung  to  the  sides  of  the 
groaning  hull,  irresolute  whether  to  cast  off,  or  brave 
the  danger  of  the  open  sea. 

Harlow  had,  since  the  fatal  accident  that  destroyed 
his  friend,  assiduously  devoted  each  spare  moment  from 
repose  and  the  laborious  duty  that,  in  common  with 
the  rest,  their  perilous  condition  called  for,  in  attendance 
on  the  poor  widow,  ingratiating  himself  into  her 
better  thoughts ;  and  when,  among  the  many  others, 
pestilence  tore  from  her  arms  her  two  youngest  children, 
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and  stretched  her  helpless  hy  the  remaining  pair,  he 
strove  with  artful  sympathy  to  soothe  her  sorrows,  and 
in  what  he  could  perform,  administered  to  her  relief. 
But  now  the  sudden  call  to  immediate  preservation, 
produced  hy  the  foundering  state  of  the  dismasted 
vessel,  dispelled  at  once  all  motive  for  disguise,  and,  as 
the  last  hoat  touched  the  water,  he  sprang  down  the 
hatchway,  and  trampling  over  the  half-dead  wretches 
who  strewed  the  deck,  too  feehle  to  attempt  a  chance,  of 
life,  he  hurried  forward  to  where,  under  a  bulk-head, 
upon  a  mattress  half  floated  hy  the  water  that  streamed 
through  the  deck  above,  lay  the  shivering  and  emaciated 
form  of  Mrs.  Andrews,  with  her  two  children  huddled 
together  at  her  head,  and  crying  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  Harler,  Harder !  are  we  goin'  to  sink  in  the 
sea?"  exclaimed  the  exhausted  woman,  a  beam  of 
comfort  lighting  her  wasted  features  at  the  sight  of  her 
husband's  friend.  "  Oh !  take  the  childern,  good 
Harler,  and  try  and  save  'um — never  a  mind  me." 

"  Sink  !  To  be  sure  you  are.  Give  us  your  stays, 
you  fool,  and  don't  lie  preachin'  there.  Do  ye  hear  ? 
Your  stays — curse  ye — quick  !  " 

"  What  want  ye  wi'  my  stays  ?  "  cried  the  widow  in 
alarm,  and  amazed  at  his  altered  manner.  "  I 've 
gotten  them  on  to  keep  me  warm." 

"  You  '11  soon  see  what  I  wants.  By  the  Lord,  if  you 
arn't  quick- 1  '11  do  for  you  !  "  And  opening  a  clasp  knife, 
the  ruffian  made  a  step  in  advance,  as  if  to  execute  his 
threat. 

"  I  H  give  you  the  money,  Harler,  all  on  it,  if  you  '11 
only  take  the  childern,  and  save  'um  out  o'  the  water," 
she  cried  imploringly,  as  she  sat  up,  half  dressed,  on  her 
wet  bed. 

"Damn  the  childern!"  exclaimed  the  other,  striding 
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forward,  while  the  terrified  woman  gave  a  loud  shriek. 
"  Silence,  ye  devil !  "  he  added,  seizing  her  shoulders, 
and  forcibly  bending  her  body  forward ;  while  with  his 
knife  he  ripped  up  the  laces  of  her  stays,  and  grasping 
them  with  his  haud,  tore  them  savagely  off  her  un- 
protected body,  and  throwing  her  back  with  brutal 
violence  as  she  clung  to  his  knees,  he  sprang  over  the 
children,  and  bounded  forward,,  treading  the  groaning 
bodies  of  the  infirm  and  dying  that  incumbered  his  way, 
and  rushing  up  the  companion,  hastened  frantically  to 
the  bulwarks. 

Two  of  the  boats  were  already  some  distance  off, 
swarming  with  life,  and  hanging  frightfully  on  the  crest 
of  a  tremendous  wave;  the  third  had  just  thrown  off, 
and  lay  in  a  deep  trough  of  the  sea,  not  twenty  feet 
from  the  deserted  ship.     Mad— furious  at  beholding 
his  escape  cut  off,  he  raved  and  shrieked  to  them  to 
return,  waving  the  plundered  garment  wildly  over  his 
head,  and,  in  his  despair,  offering  gold  for  the  frail 
chance  of  rescue.    At  length,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  ominous  sounds  that  broke  from  the  hold,  as  the 
water  burst  through  the  partitions  of  the  ship,  and 
deceived  as  to  the  distance  of  the  boat  as  it  fell  again 
into  the  hollow  of  a  wave,  he  retreated  a  few  steps  back, 
and  rushing  forward,  sprang  off  the  deck  into  the  sea; 
and  so  well  did  chance  aid  him  that,  as  the  boat  rose 
on  the  next  swell,  his  hand  grasped  the  thwarts,  and  he 
was  dragged  up  the  steep  acclivity  in  her  wake.  The 
next  minute  the  returning  wave  tore  him  from  his 
stru^ling  grasp,  and  flung  him  forward  beyond  the 
reach  of  hope  or  succour.    A  wild  cry  of  blasphemy 
burst  from  the  wretch's  lips  as  he  beheld  the  boat 
mount  over  the  distant  ridge  and  disappear ;  the  next 
moment  his  body  was  hurled  against  the  ship,  spattering 
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its  black  hull  with  his  blood,  while  the  succeeding 
wave  buried  the  mangled  carcass  in  its  womb. 

When  morning  dawned  not  a  vestige  of  the  three 
boats  was  to  be  seen  ;  they  had  all,  with  their  -  heaped 
cargoes,  foundered  in  the  storm.  The  ill-fated  wreck 
itself  was  still"  afloat,  and  about  noon  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  discovered  by  an  outward-bound  American. 
The  widow,  with  her  children,  and  fifteen  others  who 
had  succeeded  in  crawling  upon  deck  as  the  water 
invaded  their  last  retreat,  were  removed  on  board,  and 
ten  days  later  landed  at  Quebec  in  rags,  poverty,  and 
destitution — the  sole  survivors  of  three  hundred  souls 
- — to  seek  in  misery,  and  with  broken  hearts,  in  uncon- 
genial climes,  new  hearths  and  friends. 
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THE  DUEL. 

As  I  was  crossing  the  beautiful  common  attached  to, 
and  forming  the  most  charming  feature  of,  the  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  T  ,  I  was  attracted  by  some 

high  and  angry  words  that  passed  between  two  gentle- 
men, who,  half  hid  by  the  furze  that  profusely  covered 
the  heath,  stood  only  a  few  steps  from  the  intersecting 
path  I  was  pursuing.  The  dispute  evidently  had  refer- 
ence to  a  lady,  and  probably  the  one  I  had  just  passed 
a  few  rods  farther  up  the  common,  and  whose  excited 
mien,  and  the  frequent  turn  of  her  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  speakers,  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

"Your  imputation,  sir,  is  false,"  replied  the  taller 
of  the  two,  in  a  calm,  deep  voice,  whose  tones  and 
gentlemanly  deportment  I  at  once  recognised  as  those 

of  an  officer  in  the  :          Kegiraent  of  Dragoous, 

who  had  professionally  sought  my  assistance  on  his  first 

arrival  at  T  ,  where,  with  his  widowed  mother  and 

two  sisters,  he  was  residing,  on  a  three  months'  leave 
of  absence. 

"It's  convenient  for  you  to  think  so,  possibly,"  re- 
torted the  other,  in  a  drawling  accent  of  sarcastic  con- 
tempt, as  he  drew  his  fingers  through  his  imperial,  and 
smiled  insultingly. 

"Your  sneer,  sir,  shall  not  avail  you,"  continued 
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Lieutenant  Beaufort,  with  constrained  calmness.  "  You 
have  fabricated  this  scandal,  and  by  that  sun  above  us 
you  sball  " 

"  It 's  a  lie ! "  exclaimed  the  exquisite  in  a  tone  of 
arrogant  defiance,  and  interrupting  the  other's  denuncia- 
tion. The  next  instant  there  was  a  blow,  and  the 
speaker  disappeared  among  the  gorse  bushes  and  wild 
broom  that  luxuriantly  covered  the  face  of  the  heath. 

"  Should  your  honour  want  atonement  for  this  insult, 
you  know  where  to  hear  of  me,  and  how  to  find  redress," 
replied  the  lieutenant  as  he  turned  from  the  spot,  and 
springing  over  the  low  scrub,  stood  immediately  in  front 
of  me.  "  Good  morning,"  he  said,  touching  his  hat  and 
looking  anxiously  round.  "  Have  you  seen  ?  "  he  began ; 
but  hesitating  in  some  confusion,  begged  my  pardon, 
and  was  about  to  turn,  when,  anticipating  his  question, 
I  replied  :  "  I  met  a  lady  a  short  distance  up  this  path, 
and  I  believe  you  will  find  her  on  one  of  the  seats 
beneath  that  cluster  of  limes."  After  returning  his 
salute,  and  wishing  him  good  morning,  I  struck  into  a 
by-path,  as  the  lieutenant,  with  a  smile  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  bounded  quickly  over  the 
heath  in  the  direction  I  had  indicated. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  a  gaudily-attired 
livery  servant  brought  me  a  card,  with  his  master's 
compliments,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
as  soon  as  convenient.  The  address  was  Mr.  Augustus 
Johnstone,  Myrtle  Lodge.  "  A  new  arrival,  I  suppose," 
I  muttered  to  myself  as  I  read  the  name  on  the  card  ; 
and  having  nothing  to  prevent  my  complying  with  the 
invitation,  I  took  my  hat,  and  at  once  strolled  over 
the  common  to  the  locality  mentioned,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  villas  in  the  place. 

Upon  entering  the  house  a  footman  preceded  me  to 
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the  drawing-room,  and  opening  the  door,  announced 
ray  name  and  withdrew.  The  apartment  was  elaborately 
furnished  with  every  luxury  that  taste  or  money  could 
procure  ;  costly  mirrors  reached  to  the  floor  ;  while  the 
silk  curtains  that  draped  the  suite  of  four  windows  were 
festooned  with  bullion  tassels.  Lounging  in  abandoned 
indolence  on  one  of  the  many  couches  of  the  sumptuous 
apartment,  with  his  legs  resting  considerably  higher 
than  his  head,  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  lay  Mr.  Augustus 
Johnstone,  languidly  cleansing  his  teeth  with  a  jewelled 
toothpick. 

"  Auh,  very  good,  you  ate  Mr.  ,  Mr.  ,  eh  ?" 

he  drawled  out,  looking  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction 
where  I  was  standing. 

"  Mr.  Koightly,  sir,"  I  replied,  recognising  Lieutenant 
Beaufort's  antagonist  of  the  morning,  and  walking 
directly  up  to  the  couch  and  confronting  him. 

"  Auh !  very  good,  I  thought  it  was  something  that 
way.  Well,  are  you  a  pretty  good  dab  at  anatomy,  up  to 
the  mark,  eh?  A  chair;  make  yourself  at  home, 
Kingly.    Pretty  bobbish  at  the  knife,  auh  ! " 

"Why.sir,  youask  me  averydirectquestion,"I  replied, 
drawing  an  arm-chair  to  the  table,  "  and  I  will  answer 
it  candidly.  My  anatomical  knowledge  is  not  so  acute 
as  it  was  when  a  student ;  no  man  in  general  practice 
can  retain  that  scientific  acumen  that  gained  him  his 
diploma ;  specialities  must  give  way  to  generalities,  but 
what  is  lost  in  minute  intelligence  is  gained  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  extensive  facts  ;  in  fine,  sir"  (for  I  was  in- 
sensibly getting  on  a  hobby),  "  theory  must  give  way  to 
experience.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  am  not  much 
below  par  in  tho  general  run  of  anatomical  attain- 
ments." 

"A  domed  good  sermon,"  replied  Mr.  Johnstone, 
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opening  his  eyes  from  a  Lrief  snooze,  at  the  same  time 
changing  the  position  of  his  legs,  and  making  a  fork  of 
his  fingers,  smoothed  down  a  moustache  that  strongly 
resembled  a  strip  of  rabbit's  skin.  "  Do  anything  in 
that  way,  Kibly  ?  "  and  he  pointed  to  the  decanters  on 
the  table. 

"  Keightly,  sir,  Keightly,"  I  added  a  little  tartly,  and 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  name. 

"  Auh !  very  good,  Krightly,  very  good.  Try  the 
Madeira — it 's  out  and  out — the  port 's  not  amiss,  but 
demed  heady.  There  s  some  hock,  or  Dick  shall  bring 
you  some.    Just  look,  will  you  ?" 

I,  however,  declined  his  intended  compliment,  arid 
begged  to  know  for  what  object  I  had  been  summoned. 

"Perhaps  you'd. like  grog;  wine  not  stiff  enough, 
eh?  Just  touch  the  clapper  and  trot  up  Dick,  tlici/e 's 
some  good  Nantz  below.  You  doctors,  I  think,  like 
your  drink  strong?  Auh,  very  good,"  he  continued,  as 
I  shook  my  head  at  his  proposition.  "  Well,  auh  !  yes, 
just  so.  What  did  I  want?  Well,  you  say  you  arc  a 
pretty  good  hand  at  the  tools  ?  " 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  I  replied  coolly,  de- 
termined to  admit  as  little  as  possible  of  such  vulgar 
inquiries. 

"Know  how  to  extract  a  ball,  splice  up  a  bone,  or 
cobble  a  wound  if  necessary  ?"  he  inquired,  changing 
his  position  from  his  back  to  his  side. 

"  I  should  hope,  sir,  that  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
surgeiy  I  should  not  be  found  deficient,"  I  answered,  a 
little  nettled,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel  my  temper 
was  having  an  inward  contest  with  my  prudence. 

"Auh.!  take  up  an  artery,  I  suppose?  " 

"  That 's  a  nice  operation  ;  but  " 

"Perhaps  it  is;  but  demed  painful  ain't  it,  Quitly? 
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Some  chance  of  a  fellows  dying  under  the  cobbling, 

eh  ?  " 

"  If  he  is  cobbled,  sir,  as  you  express  it,  there  is  a 
very  great  chance.    But  will  you  be  good  enough  to  in- 
form me  to  what  end  these  questions  all  tend,  as 
ji 

my  

"  Auh  !  very  good,  stick  to  business.  Well,  old  fel- 
low, I  have  a  little  affair  of  honour  on  hand,  and  the  fun 
comes  off  to-morrow  morning  at  balf-past  five ;  and  I 
want  you  to  go  with  us,  and  take  your  tools  in  case  I 
only  wing  my  antagonist,  for  I  had  a  sculling  match 
yesterday,  and  my  hand  is  not  so  steady  as  it  should 
be,  and  it  is  possible  I  may  not  quite  nail  him." 

"  You  speak  confidently,  sir.  Is  there  no  fear  that 
you  may  be  nailed  yourself,  as  you  so  tersely  call  it?" 
I  inquired,  growing  quite  irritated  at  the  conceit  of  the 
indolent  exquisite. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  he  laughed  derisively,  showing,  as 
he  did  so,  a  large  gap  in  his  front  teeth— a  breach 
evidently  of  very  recent  occurrence.    "  Do  you  see  that 
old  chap's  left  eye?"  he  asked,  nodding  towards  a  bust 
of  Scott  that  stood  on  a  bracket  over  the  opposite  door. 
As  I  turned  to  note  the  object  indicated  there  was  a 
sharp  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past  my 
ear,  and  entered  the  sinister  orb  of  the  cast.  Placing 
my' hand  on  the  side  of  my  head,  to  assure  myself  that 
my  aurial  appendage  had  not  gone  with  Sir  Walter's 
eye,  I  turned  sharply  round,  and  in  no  courteous 
terms  asked  for  an  explanation.     "  Not  so  bad,  is 
it,  for  a  shaky  fist,  and  without  aim?"  he  inquired, 
evidently  very  well  satisfied  with  his  achievement. 
"Not  much  chance  against  that,  eh?    I  hope  Beau- 
fort has  made  his  will  for  to-morrow.    I  mean  to  give 
his  undertaker  a  job,"  he  continued,  combing  his  im- 
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periaj  with  the  nail  of  his  finger,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing the  look  of  indignant  contempt  with  which  I  sur- 
veyed him.  "  Are  you  a  good  hand  at  putting  in 
teeth?"  he  went  on,  laying  down  the  pistol  he  had  been 
swinging  in  his  haud,  and  drawing  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  his  two  superior  maxillary  incisors,  aud  display- 
ing them  tenderly  in  his  palm.  "  Had  a  fracas  this 
morning,  and  lost  my  top  biters.  Demed  awkward! 
but,  no  matter,  the  barkers  will  put  it  all  square  to- 
morrow. Here,  Kittley,  can  you  fix  W?"  and  he 
bolstered  up  his  head,  and  opened  his  whiskered  jaws, 
as  if  he  expected  me  to  commence  professionally  at 
once. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  replied,  rising.  "You  had  better 
consult  a  dentist  on  that  matter;  and  as  regards  going 
out  with  you  in  the  morning  " 

"  Auh  !  very  good.  Ain't  a  dab  at  the  grinders,  eh? 
Well,  and  about  the  other  ?  And  as  I  shall  be  off  as 
soon  as  it 's  over,  what 's  your  figure  ? "  and  he  drew 
out  his  pocket-book. 

"  Nothing,  sir.    I  decline  going  out  with  you." 

"  Too  early,  p'raps  ?    Fond  of  a  snooze,  eh  ?  " 

"  No»  sir;  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  perceived  my 
source  of  objection,  and  have  saved  me  the  necessity  of 
an  explanation." 

"Auh!  I  see,  not  plucky,  eh?"  he  replied  with  a 
grin  that  made  every  drop  of  my  blood  tingle  as  if 
electrified,  and  my  fingers  and  toes  itch  to  an  intolerable 
degree  of  self-government.  "  What  does  the  chap  in 
the  play  call  your  complaint,  'white-livered,'  or  '  cream- 
faced,'  which  is  it?  So  you  don't  like  gunpowder,  eh, 
Kitleums  ?  "  and  he  grinned  in  a  manner  that  nearly 
drove  me  mad. 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Keightly,"  I  exclaimed  savagely, 
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striding  up  to  the  couch  ;  "  and  if  you  forget  the  ortho- 
graphy again,  I  '11  make  a  copybook  of  your  back,  and 
write  the  word  in  round  text  from  neck  to  crupper ;" 
and  I  strode  indignantly  out  of  the  room,  and  it  took 
me  all  the  distance  from  Myrtle  Lodge  to  my  own  resi- 
dence to  cool  my  anger,  or  bring  down  my  pulse  to  its 
ordinary  standard. 

As  I  entered  the  parlour  adjoining  our  surgery, 
Lieutenant  Beaufort  rose  from  a  chair  to  meet  me,  and 
taking  my  hand,  said,  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
make  inquiry  of  your  partner,  Mr.  Keightly,  and  find 
that  you  have  no  professional  engagement  for  to-night ; 
and  I  am  come  to  exact  a  former  promise  of  your  com- 
pany, and  ask  you  to  do  me  the  pleasure  of  supping  with 
my  mother  and  sisters  to-night ;  and  I  hope  on  this  oc- 
casion you  will  not  refuse-  me,"  he  said,  laying  a  slight 
emphasis  on  the  last  sentence,  and  giving  my  band  an 
expressive  grasp. 

»  The  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Beaufort,  is  all  on 
my  side,  and  I  will  certainly  be  with  you  by  supper 
time,"  I  replied. 

"Nay,  it  is  almost  nine  now,"  he  said,  looking  at 
his  watch,  "  and  we  may  as  well  walk  together." 

"Certainly:  permit  me  to  change  my  dress,  and  I 
will  be  with  you  in  a  minute."    And,  pointing  to  a 
chair  for  him  to  be  seated,  I  left  the  room  to  make  some 
change  in  my  toilet,  but  principally  to  select  such 
instruments  as  I  thought  it  likely  I  might  require  m 
the  morning,  for  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  object  of 
Beaufort's  visit.    Having  made  a  small  parcel  of  the 
requisite  implements,  I  speedily  re-entered  the  room, 
and,  bidding  my  partner  good  night,  took  the  lieu- 
tenant's arm  and  quitted  the  house  that  I  was  doomed 
to  revisit  in  the   morning  with  feelings  so  widely 
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different.  When  we  had  proceeded  some  distance 
down  the  street  my  companion  addressed  me  by  saying, 
"  Mr.  Keightly,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you, 
and  I  fear,  in  revealing  it,  you  will  deem  that  I  have 
sought  your  society  less  for  its  pleasure  than  for  my 
own  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Lieutenant  Beaufort,"  I  said,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  but  I  know  all  you  would  ask,  and  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  your  honour  to  think  you  could - 
descend  to  any  subterfuge.  You  have  an  appointment 
for  the  morning,  and  I  am  come  prepared  to  stay  with 
you.  But  mark  you,"  I  added,  laughing,  "  I  shall  not 
be  balked  of  the  pleasure  of  your  mother  and  sisters' 
society  for  an  hour  or  two :  after  that,  I  am  yours 
entirely. 

An  expressive  "  Thank  you,"  and  a  pressure  of  my 
arm,  was  the  only  answer ;  but,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause,  he  said,  "  0  yes !  my  mother  particularly 
wishes  to  see  you,  and  my  sisters  also  will  be  highly 
pleased  to  know  you.  But  how  you  should  divine  my 
intentions  I  cannot  conceive." 

"  No  matter — perhaps  I  guessed  them  ;  besides,  you 
know  I  heard  a  word  this  morning  that  " 

"  True,  true  ;  I  quite  forgot  that.  But  here  we  are, 
and  now  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  family."  At  the 
same  moment  he  stopped  before  the  door  of  his  mother's 
residence,  and  rang  the  bell. 

After  spending  a  few  delightful  hours  in  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  in  all  the  charm 
of  conversation  which  the  society  and  comments  of 
women  of  tone  and  breeding  always  inspire,  and  supper 
having  been  removed,  Mrs.  Beaufort  and  her  daughters 
rose,  and  wishing  us  both  good  night,  retired,  leaving 
the  lieutenant  and  mjself  alone.    For  a  few  minutes 
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after  the  ladies'  departure  neither  spoke ;  there  was  a 
shadow  on  the  broad  forehead  of  the  young  officer, 
which  I  could  plainly  interpret  into  the  anxiety  of  filial 
affection,  the  doubt  of  what  the  morning  might  produce, 
and  apprehension  for  those  dear  objects  whose  every  joy 
seemed  linked  to  him  in  chains  of  indissoluble  love. 
For  myself  I  experienced  a  foreboding  dread  creep  over 
me,  an  aching  fear  and  sickening  at  the  heart,  that 
filled  my  mind  with  gloomy  expectations  and  depressing 
fantasies ;  and  I  felt  as  if  the  endearing  kiss  which 
the  fond  mother  took  and  gave  was  the  seal  of  earthly 
parting,  and  the  last  adieu  in  life  of  heart  and  lips. 
The   silence   was,  however,  quickly  broken   by  the 
lieutenant,  who,  with  his  usual  spirit  and  vivacity, 
began  and  continued  a  conversation  on  various  subjects 
till  the  clock  struck  four,  when  he  rose  abruptly,  and 
retiring  to  his  dressing-room,  begged  me  to  excuse  his 
absence  for  a  few  minutes.  When  he  returned  he  placed 
a  packet  in  a  blank  envelope  in  my  hand,  with  a  request 
that,  in  case  he  should  fall,  I  would  myself  deliver  it  to 
its  address.    "  I  fear  you  will  hardly  give  me  credit  for 
sincerity,  Mr.  Keightly,"  he  continued,  "  when  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  naturally  of  a  very  tranquil  temper,  and 
though  heartily  detesting  that  code  of  ethics  that  makes 
a  moral  virtue  of  this  species  of  social  arbitrament,  yet 
this  is  the  third  occasion  in  which  circumstances  have 
called  me  to  the  field  as  principal.    But  as  a  lady's 
honour  is  involved  in  this  quarrel,  and  as  I  have  some 
apprehensions  as  to  the  result,  her  reputation  must  not 
be  endangered  by  my  fall ;  and  as  Captain  Lyons,  who 
acts  as  my  second,  is  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  and,  indeed, 
unfitted  for  so  delicate  a  mission,  I  have  taxed  your 
generosity  and  good  feeling  to  be  the  bearer  of  liiis 
letter,  the  address  of  which  you  will  discover  if  you  find 
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it  necessary  to  break  the  outer  euvelope.  And  now,  if 
you  please,  we  will  proceed :  Captain  Lyons  will  join 
us  on  the  ground." 

The  morning  was  particularly  mild  and  genial :  the 
heavy  dew  of  the  night  was  rising  in  a  misty  haze  from 
the  damp  ground  and  drooping  foliage,  and  there  was 
that  peculiar  stillness  in  the  air  which  is  only  perceived 
in  the  first  hours  of  a  summer  morning.    A  lark  was 
rising  high  overhead,  and  filling  the  remoter  sky  with 
joyful  harmony ;  while  from  a  grove  that  rose  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town  a  thrush  poured  out  his  rich 
undulating  notes,  that,  further  mellowed  by  distance, 
sounded  doubly  soft  and  harmonious.    Far   off  the 
rumbling  of  an  empty  wagon  .on  the  rutted  roads,  as  it 
rolled  lazily  in  the  distance,  with  now  and  then  the 
deep-mouthed  bark  from  the  watchful  guardian  of  some 
stirring  homestead,  blended  with  the  near  chirp  of  the 
green-coated  grasshopper,  the  hum  of  the  exploring  bee, 
and  the  sharp  rustle  of  the  fern  leaves,  as  some  leveret 
darted  from  its  form  at  our  footsteps,  and  left  a  shower 
of  pattering  dew  upon  its  unsocial  couch,  formed  a 
concert    of   rural    sounds   peculiarly    indicative  of 
early  day  and  awakening  life.     Overhead  the  vast 
altitude  of  blue,  skirted  with  gold  and  purple  clouds, 
and  the  first  segment  of  the  rising  sun,  gave  to  the 
whole  picture  a  soft  and  exquisite  tranquillity  that  at 
once  impressed  the  heart  with  inward  peace  and  out- 
ward love.    On  the  skirts  of  the  common  we  met 
Captain  Lyons,  and  after  the  usual  greeting  and  intro- 
duction had  passed,  we  all  started  for  the  field  of  action. 
A  ten  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  appointed  spot, 
a  large  irregular  clearing  in  the  midst  of  the  furze-clad 
heath,  which,  with  its  companion,  the  aspurgium,  or 
wdd  broom,  grew  with  tough  and  gnarled  stem,  in  luxu- 
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riant  strength  aud  gigantic  proportions,  for  hundreds 
of  acres  on  every  side,  forming  a  vast  undergrowth  to 
the  scattered  knolls  of  chestnut,  or  the  solitary  oak  and 
beech  that  here  and  there  over  the  spreading  common 
rose  hold  and  branching  from  the  undulating  waste  of 
gorse,  brake,  and  broom,  that  with  its  intense  green 
wands  and  pendent  pods  contrasted  cool  and  freshly 
with  the  vivid  yellow  of  the  gorse  petals,  and  the 
warm  brown  of  the  nodding  fern,  that  arched  its  leafy 
feathers  like  waving  plumage  over  the  wild  hyacinths 
or  matted  beds  of  marjoram  that  strewed  the  ground  m 
prodigal  abundance,  and  filled  the  air  with  aromatic 
perfume. 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  inclosure  before  we 
were  joined  by  the  opposite  party,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Johnstone,  his  second,  a  medical  man  with 
whom  I  was  only  slightly  acquainted,  and  a  stranger. 
The  two  principals  saluted  each  otjher  by  a  distant  bow 
and  the  elevation  of  the  hat,  and  the  seconds,  with  the 
stranger.immediately  adjourned  to  arrange  preliminaries. 

Lieutenant  Beaufort  lit  a  cigar  and  took  a  few  leisured 
turns  up  and  down  the  inclosure;  while  Johnstone, 
taking  a  camp  stool  from  the  hands  of  his  servant  Dick 
who  attended  him  to  the  ground,  seated  himself,  and 
began  indolently  to  smoke  a  large  convoluted  pipe 
like  a  half-grown  orchestral  serpent,  with  which  Dick 
supplied  him  ready  lighted. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  general  occupation,  I  struck 
into  one  of  the  diverging  paths,  and  kneeling  down 
behind  a  spreading  furze  that  formed  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  inclosure,  spread  my  handkerchief  on  the  grass, 
nnfastened  my  pocket  case,  threaded  my  tenaculum 
opened  a  bistoury,  and  with  some  lint,  probes,  and 
a  pair  of  long  dressing  forceps,  arranged  all  my  nnple- 
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meuts  in  readiness,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  praying 
I  might  not  be  called  upon  to  use  them  on  the  hand- 
some and  gallant  youth  who  had,  in  the  few  weeks  of 
our  acquaintance,  established  himself  so  highly  in  my 
regard  and  esteem.  I  was  just  about  to  rise,  having  ar- 
ranged everything  in  order,  when  a  hand  was  suddenly 
laid  on  my  arm  ;  and  before  I  could  turn  my  head  to 
observe  the  intruder,  a  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  sank  on 
her  knee  by  my  side,  and  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
whisper  exclaimed,  "  Be  silent,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and 

tell  me  "    At  this  moment  I  looked  the  speaker 

full  in  the  face,  and  for  an  instant  our  eyes  were  bent 
inquiringly  on  each  other.  I  immediately  recognised 
in  the  pale  and  anxious,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
features  before  me,  the  lady  whom  I  had  met  in  such 
trepidation  the  previous  morning  on  the  common. 
On  her  part  also  there  seemed  to  be  a  recognition 
equally  sudden,  but  far  more  inexplicable  than  mine  ; 
for  she  instantly  drew  back,  and  covering  her  face  with 
both  her  hands,  and  muttering,  "  O  fate,  fate  !  I  am 
doubly  punished  !  "  remained  for  full  a  minute  perfectly 
mute  and  passive ;  then,  with  a  quick  shudder  that 
shook  her  whole  frame,  she  removed  one  hand,  and 
feeling  for  her  veil,  drew  down  its  folds  over  her  face, 
and  held  it  so  doubled  and  compressed  before  her 
features,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  a  lineament  of 
that  lovely  countenance.  "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  she  at  length 

resumed,  "  but  ■"    The  rich  soft  notes  of  her  voice 

went  through  my  brain  like  the  strains  of  a  long-for- 
gotten music,  and  I  gazed  quickly  round  as  if  expecting 
to  meet  with  the  embodied  memory  of  some  lost  charm. 
My  surprise  did  not  escape  the  lady's  penetration,  but 
she  only  folded  her  veil  more  securely  over  her  face, 
and  continued,  "  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  Mr.  Beaufort's 
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preservation,  for  he  has  stalled  his  life  against  a  Worth- 
less libertine,  a  calumniator,  and  a  duellist.  That 
effeminate  miscreant  is  a  dead  shot,  and  he  will  murder 
him ! "  she  said  with  deep  emphasis.  "  You  are 
Beaufort's  friend:  you  must  save  him." 

"  I  would,  madam,  risk  my  life  to  do  it.  But  how?  " 
"  Place  Johnstone  on  this  side,  and  I  will  shoot  him 
through  the  bush.   See,  I  am  armed!  "  and  she  drew  a 
long-barrelled  pistol  from  her  dress,  and  levelled  it 
through  the  branches  of  the  broom. 

«  Impossible,  madam  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  sudden  amaze- 
ment. "You  will  for  ever  stigmatise  Beaufort  as  a 
coward,  confirm  the  scandal  you  apprehend,  and  load 
yourself  with  crime  for  no  earthly  benefit.  Impossible  ! 
Give  me  the  pistol."  My  words  seemed  to  produce  an 
instant  conviction  on  her  mind,  and  she  allowed  me  to 
take  the  weapon  from  her  hand  without  resistance,  and 
I  immediately  secured  it  on  my  own  person. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  resumed  in  a  choking 
voice,  and  to  which  her  energy  lent  an  impetuous  fierce- 
ness, "  He  must  not  fall !  I  tell  you,  man,  ray  life, 
my  honour,  his  fame,  peace,  happiness,  his  mother— all, 
all  are  ruined  if  that  villain  triumphs.  Give  me  the 
pistol!"  she  exclaimed  in  an  imperative  whisper; 
"  restore  it,  sir  ;  I  '11  be  my  own  avenger  !  " 

I  was  so  entranced  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the 
mental  endeavour  to  solve  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  tones  were  so  familiar  to  me,  that  I 
hardly  heeded  her  exclamation,  and  should  have  re- 
mained longer  silent,  but  that  she  grasped  my  wrist  with 
an  energy  that  seemed  incompatible  with  the  delicate 
structure  of  her  taper  fingers  and  beautifully-shaped 
hand.  "  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  They  are  pacing  out  the 
ground,  and  he  will  be  killed." 
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"Madam,  you  over-estimate  the  danger,"  I  replied, 
rising.  "  Mr.  Beaufort  is  a  soldier,  and  has  probably  a 
better  eye  " 

"  Do  I  not  tell  you,"  she  cried  impatiently,  "  this 
man's  trade  is  blood '?  It  is  his  boast,  his  pride.  Sir 
John,  my — that  is,  a  friend  has  told  me,"  she  con- 
tinued rapidly,  hesitating  and  confused  for  a  moment 
by  the  name  she  was  about  to  speak  so  inadvertently — 
"  that  this  man's  aim  is  deadly.  I  have  sacrificed  one 
brother,  and  shall  I  have  the  crime  upon  my  soul  of 
leaving  his  mother  sonless  ?  "  she  cried  in  self-accusing 
accents.  "Do  you  hear  me?"  she  resumed  with  her 
former  energy,  rising  from  her  knees  and  confronting 
me.  "  Johnstone  will  shoot  him  through  the  head.  I 
know  it,  and  he  is  lost.    Give  me  the  pistol ! " 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  in  your  present  temper  I 
dare  not  trust  you  with  it.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam, 
retire !  You  know  not  in  what  jeopardy  you  place  your 
reputation." 

"  Keputation  ! "  she  ejaculated  with  a  bitter  taunt. 
"  It  is  such  wretches  as  you  men  who  would  leave  us 
neither  virtue,  honour,  nor  renown.  Keputation  !  It  is 
only  risked,  sir,  in  Beaufort's  fall.  Restore  the  weapon, 
or  leave  me  ! " 

"  No,  madam,  I  must  not  obey  you  in  that ;  but  let 
me  implore  you,  as  you  value  all  that  is  dear  to  you  in 
life,  to  quit  this  place  at  once,  and,  on  my  honour,  I 
will  instantly  acquaint  you  of  the  result.  Name  but  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  will  bring  you 
tidings." 

"  Passionless  being  ! "  she  cried  contemptuously. 
"  Half  an  hour !  Know  you  how  many  ages  of  torture 
are  compassed  in  those  brief  minutes  ?  No  !  I  will  not 
stir.    My  eyes  shall  be  my  messengers,  and  with  my 
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beating  heart  for  company,  1 11  stand  and  see  the  fear- 
ful tragedy  fulfilled.  Leave  me,  sir  !  Waste  no  words. 
Go  !  and  if  you  can  suggest  some  plan  to  thwart  that 
icy  devil's  purpose,  do  it."  And  waving  her  hand  with 
an  imperative  gesture  for  me  to  leave  her,  she  sank 
again  upon  her  knees,  and  spreading  her  hands  over 
her  veil,  bent  her  head  as  if  in  overwhelming  grief. 

Full  of  strange  and  unaccountable  feelings,  conjured 
up  by  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  lady,  whose  presence, 
under  some  remarkable  incident  or  other,  was  familiar 
to  me,  but  to  which  I  in  vain  strove  to  find  a  clue,  I 
turned  once  more  to  address  her,  and  urge  the  expe- 
diency of  an  instant  departure  from  a  situation  not 
only  dangerous  to  her  honour,  but,  from  her  position, 
highly  jeopardising  to  her  safety :  but  she  appeared  so 
lost  to  all  appeal  that  I  deemed  it  useless  to  attempt 
expostulation,  and  feeling  that  my  absence  might  create 
surprise,  I  reluctantly  turned  from  the  spot,  and  hasten- 
ing down  the  short  path,  re-entered  the  inclosure  at 
the  moment  the  seconds  had  loaded  the  pistols  and 
were  advancing  to  place  their  men. 

Beaufort  greeted  my  return  with  a  smile,  which  I 
found  it  impossible  to  repay  with  a  look  as  cheerful  and 
unconcerned  as  his,  and  quickly  averting  my  eyes  to 
hide  the  anxiety  of  my  heart,  I  encountered  the  form  of 
the  still-seated  roue,  who,  with  his  look  steadfastly  bent 
on  Beaufort,  was  indolently  expelling  the  white  smoke 
from  his  bearded  lips.  I  instinctively  followed  the 
direction  of  his  eye,  and  perceived,  or  fancied  I  did  so, 
that  it  was  fixed  on  a  rather  conspicuous  buckle,  that 
somewhat  in  front  secured  the  band  of  the  lieutenant's 
hat.  The  supposition  might  be  erroneous  that  flashed 
through  my  mind,  but,  coupled  with  the  lady's  remark 
on  the  certainty  of  Johnstone's  aim,  I  at  once  resolved 
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to  act  on  the  conception,  and  going  up  to  Beaufort,  as 
he  took  the  pistol  offered  him  by  Captain  Lyons,  and 
threw  away  his  cigar,  I  said  with  some  hesitation  in  my 
voice,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  believe  we  have  ex- 
changed hats.  Will  you  allow  me  to  see?"  With  a 
laugh  that  at  another  moment  would  have  irritated  me, 
as  it  seemed  to  imply  that  I  feared  the  injury  mine 
might  suffer  in  the  contest,  Beaufort  good-humouredly 
presented  me  with  his  hat  and,  while  pretending  to 
examine  it,  I  adroitly  shifted  the  buckle  from  the  front  to 
the  back,  and  then,  apologising  for  the  mistake,  restored 
it  to  the  owner. 

Beaufort  bent  on  me  for  a  moment  a  quiet,  steadfast 
look  that  went  at  once  to  my  heart.  It  was  plain  he 
understood  me.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  expres- 
sion on  his  antagonist's  face.  For  a  second  his  eye  was 
riveted  upon  me,  and  while  giving  up  his  pipe  to  his 
servant,  and  allowing  the  last  imbibition  of  smoke  to 
curl  lazily  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  he  kept  his 
snake-like  look  rooted  upon  my  countenance. 

As  everything  was  now  ready  I  took  my  place  in 
front  of  the  bush,  behind  which  I  knew  the  lady  was 
secreted,  and  as  I  hastily  explored  it  with  my  eye,  I 
caught  through  the  interstices  of  the  briery  leaves  a 
wave  of  her  white  hand,  as  if  she  had  seen  and  approved 
of  what  I  had  done.  For  the  space  of  two  minutes  the 
two  principals  stood  statue-like  opposite  each  other, 
with  dropped  arm  and  the  dependent  weapon  by  their 
sides,  waiting  the  signal  that  was  to  change  that  breath- 
ing silence  into  the  clangour  of  arms  and  the  possible 
horror  of  death.  Along  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
space  were  ranged,  at  wide  distances,  Captain  Lyons, 
the  stranger,  and  the  medical  attendant  on  Johnstone ; 
while  crouching  down,  half  hid  in  the  bushes,  was  the 
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shrinking  form  of  the  terrified  servant,  I  myself  stand- 
ing directly  in  front  of  the  stranger,  who,  with  the  white 
handkerchief  behind  his  back,  stood  ready  to  display  the 
signal  for  firing. 

For  two  minutes  of  intolerable  suspense  I  remained 
watching  the  completed  group,  deeming  the  moments 
hours,  so  nervously  anxious  had  I  become.  At  length, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  umpire  threw  up  the  fatal  flag, 
and  the  simultaneous  report  of  both  pistols  followed 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  I  instantly,  darted  for- 
ward, for  I  thought  I  saw  my  principal  fall ;  but  my 
satisfaction  was  unbounded  when  I  discovered  he  was 
unhurt:  his  hat  only  had  dropped — both  shots  had  mis- 
carried. The  seconds  again  advanced,  and,  as  a  retrac- 
tion or  apology  was  out  of  the  question  on  Johnstone's 
side,  fresh  pistols  were  loaded.  While  this  was  being 
done  I  picked  up  Beaufort's  hat,  and  found,  on  a  hasty 
examination,  that  it  had  been  perforated  just  above  the 
brim,  the  ball  having  escaped  through  the  crown.  Re- 
versing the  hat,  that  the  aperture  might  afford  no 
mark,  and  again  shifting  the  buckle,  I  gave  it  to  Beau- 
fort, and  whispering  an  advice  to  shoot  lower,  resumed 
my  place  before  the  bush,  and  awaited  the  repetition  of 
the  contest.  On  this  occasion  Captain  Lyons  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  exchange  was  equally  simultaneous  and 
rapid. 

•  After  the  report  there  was  a  moment's  dreadful  un- 
certainty. Both  men,  it  is  true,  were  standing,  and  per- 
fectly motionless  ;  but  this  state  of  things  hardly  lasted 
longer  than  the  time  I  .take  to  describe  it.  A  sudden 
tremor  pervaded  all  the  upper  portion  of  Johnstone's 
frame,  which  quickly  increased  in  intensity,  till  all  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  trunk,  and  arms  became  violently 
convulsed ;  his  hair  stood  up — for  his  hat  had  fallen  off 
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—and  the  chest  rose  and  fell,  from  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  in  jerks  and  gasps,  producing  a  loud  en- 
gulfing suspiration  in  the  throat,  like  one  suffering 
from  intense  hiccough,  'while  a  sharp  stream  of  blood 
hurst  suddenly  from  the  severed  occipital  or  vertebral 
artery,  and  poured  down  his  neck  and  shoulders  in  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage.  Waving  irritably  back  his  advancing 
friends,  and  after  making  a  few.  fruitless  and  tremulous 
attempts  at  motion,  he  let  himself  carefully  down  upon 
his  hands,  and  endeavoured  to  crawl  along  the  grass  on 
the  points  of  his  fingers  and  toes  ;  but  the  body  be- 
coming each  moment  more  violently  paralysed,  and  the 
convulsions  spreading  to  the  lower  extremities,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  at  progression,  he  finally 
rolled  over  on  his  side,  and  lay  in  terrible  contortions, 
the  chest  rent  with  discordant  hiccough,  and  every  limb 
distorted  with  contracting  spasms. 

Much  as  I  disliked  the  man  before,  his  present  suf- 
fering excited  all  my  pity  and  compassion.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  fearful  sight  to  behold  a  man,  one  moment  con- 
fident in  the  full  strength  of  virility  and  the  exquisite 
harmony  of  life  and  health,  and  the  next  writhing,  like 
a  crushed  reptile,  in  all  the  hideousness  of  deformity 
and  blood — palsied,  impotent,  and  dying. 

As  for  Beaufort,  I  thought  he  had  escaped,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  coidd  dismiss  the  sight  of  Johnstone's  con- 
vulsive form  from  my  eyes,  I  hastened  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  safety.  As  I  approached,  however,  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  deadly  pale,  the  pistol  at  the  same 
time  dropped  from  his  relaxed  hand,  and  stretching 
out  his  arm  for  my  support,  he  leaned  heavily  on  my 
shoulder.   "  Where  are  you  hurt  ?"  I  inquired  eagerly. 

."  Here,  my  friend,"  he  said  faintly,  placing  his  hand 
on  his  side. 
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I  instantly  tore  open  his  coat,  and  discovered  that  a 
bullet  had  entered  the  chest,  passing  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs  on  the  right  side,  and,  traversing  the 
thorax,  was  lodged  under  the  cuticle  at  the  back,  a  little 
below  the  scapula.  As  there  appeared  to  be  little 
hemorrhage,  either  internally  or  from  the  wound,  and 
as  I  hoped  the  organs  had  escaped,  I  decided  at  once  on 
removing  the  ball. 

For  this  purpose,  having  laid  the  lieutenant  gently 
down,  I  hastened  round  to  the  place  where  I  had  left 
my  instruments  for  my  bistoury.  I  had  in  the  last  few 
minutes  so  completely  forgot  the  presence  of  the  lady, 
that  I  was  actually  startled  when  1  discovered  the  form 
of  a  female  lying  insensible  on  the  ground,  her  face 
still  closely  enveloped  in  her  veil,  the  folds  of  which 
she  held  tightly  clutched  in  one  of  her  hands.  Dis- 
daining to  take  advantage  of  her  state  of  insensibility 
to  satisfy  myself,  by  a  silent  perusal  of  her  features,  of 
at  least  some  clue  to  our  former  acquaintance,  I  only 
took  her  disengaged  hand,  and  feeling,  by  the  pulse, 
that  the  heart  was  slowly  reacting,  I  placed  a  small 
flask  of  water  I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  lieutenant 
by  her  side,  took  up  my  instrument,  and  immediately 
left  the  spot. 

The  ball  lay  so  superficially  that  its  removal  by  a 
simple  incision  of  the  cuticle  was  an  operation  of  hardly 
a  minute's  duration.  Applying  a  wet  pledget  to  both 
orifices,  and  securing  the  compress  by  a  fold  of  a  double- 
headed  roller,  I  gave  my  patient  a  draught  of  wine, 
which  I  had  provided  in  a  flask,  and  raising  him  to  his 
feet,  resigned  him  to  the  custody  of  his  second,  with  an 
injunction  that  he  should  be  taken  to  my  surgery  and 
wait  my  arrival  with  news,  which,  as  soon  as  I  had 
assisted  my  brother  professional  with  his  case,  would  be 
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almost  immediately.  When  Beaufort,  who  was  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Captain  Lyons,  had  quitted  the  ground, 
I  hastened  across  the  inclosure  to  proffer  my  services 
to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  surgeon,  who,  on  his  knees,  was 
busily  engaged  with  the  convulsed  body  of  Johnstone, 
and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  stanch  the  hemorrhage, 
and  find  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  so  as  to  take 
up  and  tie  the  artery. 

My  offer  of  assistance  was  met  with  hearty  good  will 
by  the  surgeon,  but  with  every  mark  of  repugnance  and 
dislike  on  that  of  his  patient,  whose  features  became 
more  distorted,  and  his  muscular  paroxysms  more 
intense,  as  I  approached  and  bent  over  him,  his  face 
growing  perfectly  livid  under  his  abortive  and  violent 
attempts  to  speak  and  express  his  detestation. 

"  Your  presence  evidently  irritates  Mr.  Johnstone, 
sir.  Had  you  not  better  retire?"  observed  the  stranger, 
who  had  acted  as  umpire,  coming  up  to  my  side,  and 
speaking  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,  this  is  no  time  to  study  a 
wounded  man's  antipathies,"  I  replied  abruptly,  stoop- 
ing down  to  examine  the  course  of  the  ball. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  !  This  is  really  more  than 
one  man  can  manage,"  added  the  surgeon.  "  What  is 
to  be  done?"  he  continued,  applying  a  fresh  sponge,  and 
searching  for  the  severed  vessel.  "  What  a  remarkable 
case !  It  puzzles  me — I  cannot  fathom  it.  The  spine's 
uninjured,"  he  went  on  in  a  half  wThisper,  running  the 
fingers  of  his  disengaged  hand  down  the  spinal  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

"  Leave  the  artery  alone  for  the  present  till  you  get 
him  off  the  ground,"  I'  replied,  drawing  a  bottle  of 
liquor  plumbi  from  my  pocket.  "Use  this  styptic  with 
a  pledget  and  compress,  and  establish  a  pressure  by  a 
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bandage  from  the  occiput  and  forehead.  Allow  me  to 
help  you;"  and  pouring  the  liquid  along  the  ploughed- 
up  wound,  and  compressing  it  as  I  had  suggested,  we 
succeeded  in  a  few  minutes  in  nearly  subduing  the 
hemorrhage,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  mitigating 
the  violence  of  the  tremors.  "  As  for  this  paralysis 
and  the  unnatural  action  of  the  diaphragm,  they  appear 
to  proceed  from  abrasion  of  the  pneitmo-gastric  and  par- 
vagum.  However,  that  can  be  determined  hereafter. 
The  lead  is  certainly  exerting  a  narcotic  effect  on  the 
nervous  system,  for  the  paroxysms  are  less  severe.  I 
would  advise  you  to  remove  him  at  once,  give  him  a 
hot  bath,  send  a  stream  of  electricity  down  the  spine, 
and  cover  the  whole  back,  from  neck  to  hip,  with  a  hot 

mustard  poultice,  and  then  •" 

"But,  sir,  how  is  he  to  be  removed?"  inquired 
Johnstone's  friend.  "  At  this  time  in  the  morning  it 
will  be  an  hour  before  a  carriage  can  be  brought  up 
here." 

"  That  will  never  do  ;  he  must  be  carried  by  hand. 
Send  his  servant  to  the  nearest  house  to  borrow  a 
shutter."  As  I  spoke  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard  on 
the  high  road  in  the  distance,  and  Dick  instantly 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  sound.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  breathless  with  running,  and  was  immediately 
followed  into  the  inclosure  by  two  mechanics,  leading 
a  horse  and  cart.  "  What  is  the  use  of  this?"  I  ex- 
claimed angrily.  "  Did  I  not  say  he  could  not  bear 
the  jolting  of  a  carriage,  and  do  you  think  a  heavy 
cart  is  more  easy  ?  But  stop  !  let  me  see.  Perhaps 
you  have  got  a  plank,  or  a  packing  case,  or  " 

"  No,  sir,"  rejoined  one  of  the  men,  scratching  his 
head,  and  looking  with  consternation  at  the  convulsed 
patient;  "but  we've  got  a  capitable  large  shell  which 
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we  is  a  taking  home,  and  you  can  have  the  use  on  it  if 
you  likes,  aud  as  it's  half  full  o'  sawdust,  the  gent'raan  '11 
lie  heasy." 

"  A  what?"  cried  the  friend  and  second  in  a  breath. 

"A  coffin  as  we  made  for  a  old  'oman  as  died  last 
night  o'  the  tipus ;  but  as  they  don't  'spect  us  till  seven 
o'clock,  the  gent'mau  can  have  the  loan  of  it  for  a 
bower,  leastwise  if  he  ain't  far  to  go,"  replied  the  one 
who  officiated  as  driver. 

"  The  very  thing;  nothing  could  be  better,"  I  added 
approvingly. 

"Impossible!  ridiculous!"  exclaimed  Johnstone's 
two  friends,  with  looks  of  indignant  disgust.  "Im- 
possible !  " 

"We  must  take  what  we  can  get,"  I  replied  in- 
differently, "  and  as  for  the  association  of  the  thing,  and 
those  sort  of  objections,  we  have  really  no  time  to  " 

"  But  a  coffin,  sir — a  pauper's  shell !  "  remonstrated 
both  gentlemen,  while  Johnstone  himself,  by  the  motion 
of  his  eyes  and  the  working  of  his  features,  was 
evidently  expostulating  strongly  against  the  measure. 

"  Certaiuly  a  coffin  is  not  the  most  agreeable  sedan 
for  a  nervous  patient  to  take  the  air  in  ;  but  necessity 
has  no  law,  and  really  there  is  not  time  in  this  case  to 
be  fastidious.  Mr.  Johnstone's  life  depends  upon  the 
haste  in  which  he  is  removed,  and  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  the  necessary  remedies  ;  so,  my  good 
fellows,  bring  out  that  affair  at  once." 

"  Here,  Bill,  take  them  'ere  screws  out  fust,  will  yer? 
and  mind  you  don't  rub  the  plate,"  continued  the  man, 
as  his  companion  mounted  the  cart,  and  with  a  screw- 
driver began  to  unfasten  the  lid,  "for  them  letters 
ain't  nigh  hand  dry.  There  now  !  Shove  away,  easy! 
There!  now  let  her  come,"  lie  concluded,  as  taking  out 
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the  tail-board  he  assisted  Bill— who  had  previously  re- 
moved the  lid — to  slide  out,  and  ultimately  to  deposit, 
the  bronzed  and  ghastly-looking  receptacle  for  the 
dead  upon  the  grass  close  beside  the  highly-excited 
patient. 

«  Mind  the  ile,  sir,  if  you  please,"  observed  the  man 
called  Bill,  as  I  approached  to  smooth  the  sawdust,  and 
make  the  bed  as  soft  as  possible.  "  It  takes  a  ter'ble 
time  to  dry  in,  that  ile  does,  though  we  mixes  turps  with 
it  too ;  but  then,  you  see,  it  ain't  been  done  no  time, 
seeing  the  old  'qman  only  died  last  night,  and  we  jist 
finished  making  it.  You  mustn't  try  to  lift  with  them 
scutcheons,  sir;  they  ain't  no  good,  only  put  on  for 
homament,"  he  added,  as  I  attempted  to  move  the 
coffin  by  the  pewter  handles  that  at  intervals  were 
nailed  along  its  sides. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  addressing  the  two  friends 
and  the  surgeon,  "if  you  will  take  Mr.  Johnstone's 
le^s,  Mr.  Palmer  and  I  will  lift  his  head  and  shoulders. 
Now,  then,  if  you  please,  all  together,  and  at  once ; " 
and  the  whole  four  bent  down  to  lift  the  patient  simul- 
taneously; but  Johnstone  made  such  a  hideous  grimace, 
and  so  writhed  and  distorted  his  body,  in  his  intense 
repugnance  to  be  conveyed  in  such  a  vehicle,  that,  like 
an  eel,  he  actually  glided  from  under  our  fingers,  and 
rolled  himself  along  the  grass  for  several  yards,  before, 
using  imperative  gesture  and  words,  I  could  induce  the 
whole  party  to  seize  him  suddenly,  and  by  force  carry 
him  back  to  the' spot,  and  carefully  deposit  him  on  the 
surface  of  the  sawdust.    As  soon,  however,  as  we  had 
got  him  there,  I  gave  the  signal  to  the  two  men,  who, 
adroitly  seizing  the  coffin,  placed  it  in  a  moment  on 
their  shoulders,  and  immediately  marched  away,  pre* 
ceded  by  the  two  friends,  and  accompanied  by  the 
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surgeon,  Dick  taking  the  horse  by  the  head,  and  follow- 
ing with  the  cart. 

Having  giveu  a  promise  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  be  at  his 
call  in  the  afternoon,  and  bidding  good  morning  to  the 
party,  I  turned  directly  into  the  by-alley  where  I  had 
so  long  left  the  lady;  but  my  surprise  this  time  was  still 
greater  than  before,  to  find  her  not  only  recovered,  but 
gone.  Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  spot  I  found 
that  she  had  taken  the  tablets  from  my  instrument 
case,  and  written  on  them  a  few  words  of  thanks,  with 
a  promise  of  one  day  seeing  me  again,  and  expressing 
more  fitly  her  sense  of  my  conduct.  After  a  hasty  but 
fruitless  survey  of  the  adjacent  paths,  and  a  rapid 
glance  in  every  direction  over  the  common,  without 
observing  any  signs  of  her  presence,  I  gathered  up  my 
instruments,  and  striking  into  a  road  that  led  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  Johnstone  and  his 
party,  hurried  over  the  heath,  and  reached  home  as  the 
clock  was  striking  seven. 

Here  I  found  the  lieutenant  and  Captain  Lyons  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  tenor  of  my  report,  so  as  to  shape 
their  future  proceedings.  As  Johnstone's  situation  was 
highly  critical — indeed,  his  recovery  quite  problematical — 
it  was  at  once  decided  that  Beaufort  and  Lyons  should 
instantly  post  off  to  Dover,  and  cross  to  the  continent ; 
and,  as  the  news  of  the  affair  was  likely  to  spread  like 
wildfire,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  ordering  a  post-chaise 
to  the  door.  Giving  the  lieutenant  a  few  hasty  direc- 
tions as  to  his  safety,  and  instructions  what  to  do  when  on 
board,  I  hurried  them  off  to  the  carriage.  At  the  door 
Beaufort  took  my  hand,  and  begged  of  me  to  see  his 
mother  immediately,  and  explain  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  her,  and  say  that  he  would  write  directly  on 
reaching  Calais.    I  had  hardly  time  to  return  his  pres- 
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sure,  and  give  a  hasty  promise,  when  the  door  was 
slammed  to,  the  carnage  whirled  by,  and  I  was  left 
alone  on  the  pavement  with  all  the  unpleasant  prospect 
before  me  of  a  trying  scene  with  an  alarmed  mother 
and  two  terrified  sisters. 

"  A  pretty  business  I  have  made  for  myself,"  I 
soliloquised  as  I  sauntered  slowly  towards  Grove  House, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Beaufort.    "Iam  the  worst  per- 
son in  the  world  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  mission. 
I  had  much  better  have  kept  to  Johnstone,  for  then 
there  would  have  been  no  sisters  to  pacify,  or  no  weep- 
ing mother  to  tranquillise.    By  the  by,  how  singularly 
his  arrogance  has  been  punished!    I  have  no  doubt  he 
meant  to  aim  at  the  buckle— not  the  slightest  doubt. 
That  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  lady.    Who  is  she— what 
is  she  ?    We  must  have  met  before ;  but  where,  and 
when  ?  It  is  evident  she  does  not  wish  me  to  recognise 
her.    It  is  very  extraordinary  that  I  should  forget,  and 
yet'  I  know  that  her  voice  is  familiar  to  me.    What  an 
exquisite  voice  !    Yes,  I  '11  ask  the  lieutenant  when  he 

comes  home  " 

«  1 11  tell  John,  sir,  to  see  if  he 's  up,"  exclaimed  a 
female  voice  under  my  feet.  I  staggered  and  looked 
down,  and  discovered  that  I  had  nearly  stumbled  over  a 
servant,  who,  on  her  knees,  was  busily  cleaning  the 
steps  in  front  of  Grove  House.  Ashamed  of  my 
abstraction,  I  apologised  to  the  girl,  and  arresting  her 
retreat,  inquired  if  I  could  see  Mrs.  Beaufort. 

«  I  thought  you  asked  for  the  lieutenant,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  girl;  "  but  I  will  ^  see  if  Mrs.  Beaufort  is 
dressed.    Please  walk  in,  sir." 

When  left  alone  in  the  room  my  situation  became 
very  embarrassing,  and  I  felt  so  nervous  that  I  once 
actually  crossed  the  room  with  the  half-formed  project 
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of  making  my  escape,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mary 
Beaufort,  the  younger  of  the  sisters,  entered  the  apart- 
ment. After  the  usual  compliments  of  the  morning 
had  been  exchanged,  with  a  very  awkward  apology  on 
my  side  for  so  untimely  a  visit,  Mary  Beaufort  said  that 
her  mother  would  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,  but  pre- 
sumed the  servant  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was 
her  brother  I  called  to  see.  Having  assured  her  that  it 
was  not  so,  and  that  my  business  lay  with  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort, she  begged  me  again  to  be  seated,  and  left  the 
room ;  but  I  was  too  anxious  to  think  of  resting,  and 
walked  about  like  an  apprehensive  criminal  who  dreads 
the  return  of  the  jury. 

Presently  I  heard  the  hasty  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors,  and  directly  after  the  rustling  sound  of  female 
dresses,  as  the  mother  and  daughters  hurried  downstairs, 
and  almost  instantly  entered  the  room  and  closed  the 
door. 

Marks  of  intense  anxiety  were  visible  on  the  features 
of  both  the  sisters  ;  but  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort was  remarkably  calm,  though  perfectly  colourless. 
Coming  close  up  to  me,  laying  her  hand  gently  on 
my  shoulder,  and  looking  full  in  my  face  with  a  beseech- 
ing inquiry,  she  said,  in  a  slightly  tremulous  voice, 
"  You  were  here  last  night,  Mr.  Keightly ;  my  son  is 
not  at  home — his  bed  has  not  been  slept  in ;  you  are 

here  again  this  morning.  I  understand  it  all.    Is  " 

And  with  a  violent  effort — for  her  voice  had  fallen  to  a 
whisper — she  forced  herself  to  complete  the  sentence: 
"  Is  my  son  alive  ?  " 

"  He  is,  madam ;  and  I  hope  I  may  say  safe."  My 
words  produced  an  instantly  singular  and  varied  effect 
upon  the  three  listeners,  marking  by  one  trait  the 
different  phases  of  their  character.     Mrs.  Beaufort 
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quietly  folded  her  hands,  and,  with  a  faint,  seraphic 
smile,  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sinking  gently 
into  a  chair,  remained  for  a  moment  in  silent  commune. 
She  seemed  past  all  the  ebullitions  of  life,  as  if  the 
strifes  and  emotions  of  existence  had  had  their  waves 
of  passion,  and  left  behind  a  sea  so  calm  and  pulseless 
that  no  storm  could  wake  it  to  anarchy  or  expression. 
Flora,  the  elder  sister,  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
sobs  and  laughter,  while  Mary  gave  way  to  a  Hood  of 
uncontrollable  tears,  weeping  with  that  steady,  passion- 
less flow  of  sorrow  that  knows  no  ebb  or  fluctuation  till 
all  its  drops  are  spent. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  explained  all  that  I 
knew  of  the  affair  of  the  morning,  making  as  light  of 
the  lieutenant's  wound  as  I  conscientiously  could,  and 
concluded  my  narrative  with  Beaufort's  affectionate 
greeting,  and  promise  of  writing  directly  he  reached 
Calais. 

"  You  are  too  generous,  Mr.  Keightly,  to  refuse  the 
only  gift  I  could  deign  to  offer  you— the  gratitude  of  a 
thankful  heart,  and  a  mother's  blessing.  You  have 
stood  by  my  son  in  his  hour  of  danger — you  have  been 
his  friend  :  henceforth  my  love  for  him  will  be  ever 
mingled  with  esteem  for  you."  There  was  a  beauty 
and  delicacy  about  this  simple  compliment  that  at  once 
touched  all  the  better  springs  of  my  nature,  and  I  felt 
an  ardent  wish  to  express  my  love  and  veneration  for 
the  speaker,  but  could  only  stammer  out  a  confused 
acknowledgment  that  I  was  made  proud  by  her  com- 
mendation. "  Had  I  been  a  younger  woman,  you  would 
have  said  vain,"  she  rejoined  with  a  faint  smile,  and  a 
momentary  vivacity  of  the  eye. 

"  No,  madam,  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me.    I  am 
proud  in  my  nature— proud  to  own  a  favour,  proud  of 
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your  esteem;  but  the  pride  of  conceit,  or  the  vanity  of 
arrogance,  is  unknown  to  me." 

"Thank  you.  But,  Mr.  Keiglitly,"  she  continued, 
"  will  you,  before  leaving,  inform  me  of  the  cause  of 
this  duel ;  and,  if  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  who  that 
lady  is?" 

"Lieutenant  Beaufort,  madam,  did  not  communicate 
to  me  any  particulars  further  than  that  which  you  have 
surmised — that  the  meeting  had  a  remote  reference  to  a 
lady,"  I  replied ;  when  Flora,  the  eldest  daughter,  ab- 
ruptly inquired, — 

"  But  have  you  no  idea  who  the  lady  was,  or  the 
cause  of  the  dispute  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,  Miss  Beaufort." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  us  where  Algernon  was  hurt, 
Mr.  Keightly,"  inquired  Mary,  intercepting  my  passage 
to  the  door. 

"  On  the  side." 

"  But  Avhich  side,  and  where  ?  And  is  it  deep  ?  0 
dear  !    And  does  he  suffer  much  ?    And  when  " 

"Mr.  Keightly,  Mary,  has  told  us  all  he  is  justified 
in  saying,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  coming  to  my  relief;  for 
I  was  most  anxious  *to  escape  further  questioning, 
especially  of  so  direct  a  character.  "  I  am  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Keightly 's  statement,  and  I  beg  you  will  be 
so  also." 

"  You  may,  madam,  rely  upon  it,"  I  said,  opening  the 
door,  and,  wishing  the  ladies  good  morning,  left  the 
room ;  and,  rejoiced  at  having  escaped  so  well,  hurried 
down  the  steps  and  hastened  homewards.  As  I  passed 
by  the  principal  posting-house  of  the  town  I  perceived 
a  chaise  and  pair  at  the  door,  just  ready  to  start ;  and, 
on  approaching,  discovered  it  contained  the  head  con- 
stable and  his  assistaut,  who,  I  made  no  doubt,  were  on 
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the  trail  of  the  fugitives.  I  was,  however,  at  once  put 
out  of  all  uncertainty  on  the  matter  by  the  chief  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  asking  mo  if  1 
knew  for  certain  which  route  Lieutenant  Beaufort  had 
taken,  as  he  had  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension. 

"The  post-hoy  who  drove  him  will  bo  the  best 
authority  on  that  point,"  I  replied  dryly. 

"So  he  will  be  when  he  comes  back ;  but,  as  the 
road  splits  five  miles  up,  we  cannot  decide  which  course 
to  take." 

"  You  must  use  your  discretion,  of  course,"  I  rejoined ; 
"  but  I  should  think,"  I  continued,  surreptitiously  in- 
serting my  cane  under  the  head  of  one  of  the  lynch- 
pins,  which  had  started  from  its  bed,  and  was  half  out, 
"  that  your  better  course  was  " 

"  What  ?  "  inquired  the  constable  impatiently.  "  Are 
you  ready,  Jem  ? "  he  bawled  to  the  postilion,  as  he 
hooked  up  the  bearing-rein  of  the  off  horse. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  responded  the  man,  making  a  plunge 
at  the  saddle. 

"What?"  repeated   the  officer   with  impetuous 

energy. 

"  Your  better  course  would  be  " — working  my  cane 
like  a  lever — "  to  " 

"  What  ?  "  roared  the  irritated  official. 

"  Inquire,"  I  replied,  allowing  the  pin  to  drop  noise- 
lessly to  the  ground. 

"Go  on!"  shouted  the  constable,  pulling  up  the 
window,  and  falling  back  with  insulted  dignity  in  the 
carriage,  which  instantly  dashed  off  at  the  full  impetus 
of  two  fresh  horses.  "  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  they  have  a  break  down  when  they  get  on  the  .new 
road,"  I  muttered  to  myself  as  I  turned  away  from  the 
inn  door;  "  but,  as  the  old  chaise  is  pretty  well  padded, 
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there  is  not  much  fear  of  their  bones  ;  "  and  with  this 
consolation  I  went  in  to  breakfast. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  note  from  Sir  John 
Staunton,  requesting  to  see  me  as  early  as  convenient. 
As  I  entered  the  elegant  and  brilliantly-lighted  apart- 
ment of  the  fashionable  invalid,  a  lady,  whose  figure  I 
instantly  recognised  as  that  of  my  companion  of  the 
morning,  rose  in  some  trepidation,  and  averting  her  face 
from  my  observation,  hastily  crossed  the  room  to  a  side 
door  behind  Sir  John's  easy  chair. 

"  You  need  not  leave  the  room,  my  love ;  it  is  only  a 
professional  gentleman  whom  I  have  sent  for  to  inquire 
after  the  condition  of  poor  Beaufort.  Mr.  Keightly, 
Lady  Staunton."  And  with  a  wave  of  his  gouty  hand 
Sir  John  went  through  the  pantomime  of  an  introduc- 
tion. "  Sit  down,  Maria,"  he  continued  as  the  lady  was 
passing  out  of  the  room.  "I  thought  you  would  like 
to  hear  about  Algernon." 

"  Excuse  me  for  the  present,  Sir  John,"  replied  Lady 
Staunton,  as,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper,  she  excused 
herself  to  her  husband  upon  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
and,  with  a  slight  courtesy  to  me,  immediately  left  the 
apartment. 

"And  so  you  think  in  a  few  weeks  Beaufort  will  be 
well  enough  to  return?"  inquired  Sir  John,  as  I  con- 
cluded a  brief  account  of  the  lieutenant's  wound  and  its 
probable  consequence.  "  And  what  of  that  unprincipled 
rascal,  Johnstone  ?  You  have  seen  him  to-night,  you 
say :  will  he  recover  ?  " 

"I  believe  he  will,  but  only  to  draw  out  a  life  of 
misery  ;  he  will  be  speechless  and  paralysed." 

"  It  is  very  shocking,  but  not  more  than  he  deserves 
for  his  slander.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  lady's 
reputation  he  had  maligned  this  time  ?  " 
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Whatever  my  own  surmises  might  be,  it  was  evident 
Sir  John  had  no  suspicion.  I  therefore  answered  in 
the  negative  ;  and  haviug  supplied  the  baronet  with  all 
the  information  he  required,  and  promised  to  call  on 
him  daily,  I  left  the  room,  and  was  immediately  con- 
fronted on  the  landing  by  a  young  and  beautiful  creature, 
who,  hardly  allowing  me  time  to  observe  her  features, 
inquired  of  me,  in  an  agitated  voice,  if  Lieutenant 

Beaufort  had  left  any  message  for   But  her  voice 

suddenly  gave  way,  and  her  face  became,  by  turns, 
deeply  suffused  and  unnaturally  pale  as  she  found  it 
impossible  to  complete  her  inquiry. 

"  No,  madam,  no  message,"  I  replied,  anxious  to 
relieve  her  embarrassment.  My  words  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  her  timidity  ;  for  she  exclaimed 
directly,  in  tones  of  reproachful  grief,  "  No  message ! 
no  word  !  And  I  may  never  see  him  again !  Oh,  sir, 
did  he  not  " 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,  for  a  moment,"  I  cried  as  I 
remembered  the  packet,  and  drew  forth  the  letter  he 
had  given  me,  and  tearing  off  the  blank  envelope,  said, 
"  The  lieutenant  left  this  letter  to  my  discretion,  and  I 
perceive  it  is  addressed  to  Miss  Staunton,"  I  added, 
holding  it  below  the  lamp,  and  reading  the  superscrip- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  indeed  I  thank  you  !  "  she  cried 
with  exultation ;  and  snatching  the  letter  from  my 
fingers,  bounded  away  along  the  corridor,  and  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  distant  chambers. 

I  had  hardly  recovered  from  my  surprise  at  the 
abrupt  departure  of  the  young  lady,  when  a  door  was 
opened  beside  me,  and  Lady  Staunton,  with  a  white 
veil  thrown  over  her  head,  approached,  and  said  in 
a  low,  earnest  whisper,  "  Sir  John  is  ignorant  that  the 
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scandal  which  led  to  this  duel  had  reference  to  me,  or 
the  mistaken  identity  of  my  daughter-in-law  for  myself. 
I  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  enlighten  him  ;  or — or — 
if  you  know  me,  Mr.  Keightly,  not  to  divulge  that 
knowledge  till  I  myself  am  in  a  position  to  confirm  it. 
Do  not  censure  me  too  severely  till  time  enables  me  to 
explain  all.    And  now,  with  a  reliance  on  your  honour, 
and  deep  gratitude  for  your  kindness,  permit  me  to 
wish  you  farewell."    And,  without  stopping  for  a  reply, 
she  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  rang  for  a  servant 
to  show  me  out,  leaving  me,»with  a  puzzled  brain,  and 
"  half  angry  at  my  own  stupidity  in  not  remembering 
where  we  had  formerly  met,  to  descend  the  stairs  and 
quit  the  house.    As  I  passed  the  flaming  gas  that 
streamed  from  a  butcher's  shop  my  eye  caught  a  bill 
offering  a  reward  for  a  woman  who  had  deserted  her 
child.     It  is  impossible  to  say  by  what  mental  chain 
of  reasoning  I  became  suddenly  enlightened,  but  the 
placard  coming  upon  my  previous  musing,  at  once 
brought  back  vividly  every  link  in  the  forgotten  history 
of  Lady  Staunton.    "  Yes,  yes !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  the 
whole  case  stood  clearly  out  of  my  memory.    "  Well 
may  she  be  anxious  for  my  secrecy  ;  well  may  she  veil 
those  beautiful,  but  dangerous  features ;  well  may  she 
tremble  before  Sir  John."    But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  duel,  though  it  may  possibly  form  matter  for 
another  paper. 
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THE  SUICIDE. 

"  My  dear,  is  this  any  relation  of  your  old  friend,  Mr. 
Dalrymple?"  inquired  Mts.  Keightly,  as  she  placed 
the  newspaper  she  was  reading  in  her  lap,  and  address- 
ing rne  as  I  leant  back  in  my  easy  chair,  completely 
absorbed  in  the  details  of  an  interesting  theory  just 
propounded  in  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Review. 

"  What's  that?"  I  asked  abruptly,  attracted  by  the 
name  for  an  instant,  but  still  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
subject  before  me. 

"  Why,  he  is  a  bankrupt,"  continued  my  wife,  again 
referring  to  the'  columns  of  her  illustrated  paper. 

"  Pooh-pooh !  nonsense  !  a  mistake  !  George  Dal- 
rymple a  bankrupt !  Ridiculous — pshaw!"  And,  satis- 
fied with  this  parenthetical  refutation  of  her  opinion,  I 
relapsed  into  my  former  abstraction. 

But  with  the  peculiar  persistency  of  women,  espe- 
cially of  married  ones,  when  they  believe  they  are  in 
the  right,  my  wife,  in  despite  of  my  sarcastic  retort,  and 
in  utter  disrespect  to  the  concentration  of  my  faculties 
on  the  question  of  the  abnormal  uses  of  the  thyroid 
gland — I  say,  in  total  contempt  of  my  significant  hint 
not  to  be  disturbed,  or  perhaps  out  of  pique  that  I 
could  find  anything  interesting  to  read  that  would  not 
be  amusing  to  her,  she,  I  repeat,  took  up  the  paper, 
and  began  reading  aloud  the  entire  paragraph  that  had 
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at  u  acted  her  attention.  Now,  there  was  something  not 
only  extremely  rebellious  in  thus  directly  interrupting 
the  chain  of  my  thoughts,  but  there  was  also  a  degree 
of  obstinacy  and  self-will  in  the  action,  after  my  asser- 
tion that  she  was  mistaken — nay,  decidedly  wrong — 
that  said,  as  plainly  as  manner  and  intention  could 
speak,  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  she  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  right. 

I  knew  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  progress  of  her  reading  till  she  bad  come  to 
the  end  of  her  subject ;  an*  knowing  from  experience 
that  any  inadvertent  remark  would  only  have  lengthened 
the  discussion,  and  that  passive  silence  was  the  most 
convincing,  and,  under  present  circumstances,  the  most 
dignified  course  I  could  pursue,  I  mentally  shut  my 
ears,  and,  tucking  myself  more  comfortably  in  my  chair, 
turned  over  another  page  in  the  Review,  and  resolutely 
followed  the  context  of  the  scientific  narrative. 

What  was  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  which  my 
wife  read  I  stoically  refused  to  hear ;  but  a  sentence 
towards  the  conclusion  was  sufficiently  intelligible  and 
startling.  "  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  liabilities  and 
disastrous  bankruptcy  of  George  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  late 
of  Great  St.  Helen's,  Upton's  Wharf,  and  Eaton  Street, 
Belgrave  Square."  In  a  moment  I  was  excited  to  a 
painful  degree  of  interest,  and,  throwing  away  the  book, 
eagerly  took  the  paper  from  my  wife's  hands,  and  rapidly 
satisfied  myself  of  the  reality  of  the  intelligence. 

"  Upon  my  life  it  is  Dalrymple  himself  !  Who 
would  have  believed  it  possible  ?"  I  exclaimed,  both 
shocked  and  grieved  by  what  I  had  read,  and  looking  at 
my  wife  in  a  kind  of  vague  uncertainty. 

"  I  was  sure  I  was  right,  and  that  it  was  your  friend, 
the  moment  I  saw  it,"  she  replied  with  a  decisive  tone, 
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and  paying  herself,  by  this  assertion  of  her  accuracy, 
for  my  contemptuous  doubt  and  indifference  ;  but  I  was 
too  much  lost  in.  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  and  too 
keenly  shocked  by  the  news  I  had  just  read,  to  gratify 
her  triumph  by  acknowledging  my  own  defeat,  and  sat 
for  some  moments  silently  gazing  on  her  face,  while  my 
mind  was  actively  employed  running  over  the  promi- 
nent features  of  my  friend's  hitherto  smooth  and  pros- 
perous career. 

George  Dalrynrple  began  life — that  is,  commercially 
speaking,  the  business  part  of  it — under  the  best  and 
most  promising  auspices.  He  had  youth,  a  good  name, 
mercantile  habits,  and  a  compact  and  useful  capital,  too 
small,  indeed,  to  tempt  the  possessor  into  hazardous 
speculation,  but  sufficiently  large  for  all  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  a  steady  and  progressing  trade.  And  so 
well  had  he  husbanded  his  means,  and  so  fortunate  had 
he  been  in  all  his  dealings,  whether  abroad  or  at  home, 
that  in  little  over  three  years  from  the  commencement 
of  his  business  he  had  doubled  the  principal  with  which 
he  started,  gradually  extended  his  connection,  till  his 
consignments  might  be  found  on  every  mart  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  already  possessed  a  name  in  the  com- 
mercial world  which  was  a  guarantee  for  success,  and 
an  authority  for  honourable  dealing. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  for  some  years  later,  Dalrymple 
had  pursued  one  undeviating  and  steady  policy  in  his 
business ;  amplifying  and  expanding  his  trade,  indeed, 
in  every  quarter,  but  steadily  adhering  to  the  same  line 
in  which  he  had  commenced,  and  been  hitherto  so 
prosperous.  And  though  several  of  those  intermittent 
fits  of  speculation,  in  whicli  some  fortunate  individuals 
made  ample  fortunes  in  a  week,  rose  on  the  mercantile 
world,  Dalrymple  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the 
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temptation  of  commercial  gambling,  contenting  himself 
with  the  slower  and  less  obtrusive  course  of  legitimate 
trade. 

But  as  time  progressed,  and  his  affairs  still  prospered, 
and  the  increasing  profits  of  his  business  gave  him  the 
command  of  an  unemployed  and  considerable  capital, 
this  reserve  gradually  wore  off,  and  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty,  without  in  any  way  crippling  his  regular  pursuit, 
to  embark  in  some  of  those  safer  and  more  rational 
schemes  which  the  joint-stock  mania  of  1825  called 
into  existence. 

The  prudence  which  had  marked  all  his  dealings 
hitherto  still  characterised  his  speculations  in  the  new 
sphere  of  action  upon  which  he  had  entered,  and  fortu- 
nately carried  him  not  only  safely,  but  in  reality  a  large 
winner,  through  the  fearful  crisis  that  followed.  Buoyed 
with  the  success  that  had  attended  his  initiatory  steps 
in  this  new  arena  of  investment,  and  confident  in  the 
self-judgment  and  foresight  that  had  enabled  him  to 
weather  in  triumph  the  storm  that  had  wrecked  so 
many  mercantile  houses,  Dalrymple  threw  off  all  the 
timidity  he  had  formerly  felt  in  embarking  in  purely 
monetary  speculations;  and  while  those  already  crip- 
pled by  the  late  crash  could  only  look  on  in  mournful 
incapacity,  and  others  held  back  in  doubting  incertitude, 
Dalrymple,  confident  in  his  own  wisdom,  and  backed 
by  a  large  and  unemployed  capital,  boldly  stepped  in, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  apathy,  was  enabled 
to  select  from  the  ruins  entailed  by  the  panic  the  best 
of  those  speculations  which,  of  themselves  good,  wanted 
only  a  responsible  capital  to  convert  into  flourishing 
investments. 

The  wonderful  good  fortune  which  had  gone  hand  in 
hand,  and  step  by  step,  with  him  from  his  first  entrance 
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into  business  till  his  embarking  in  this  new  field  of 
enterprise,  still,  with  a  marvellous  persistency  of  success, 
continued  through  all  his  speculations,  and  Fortune 
seemed  never  weary  of  labouring  in  his  behalf ;  and 
while  other  men,  engaged  in  the  same  emulous  pursuit, 
tottered  and  fell  on  every  side  of  him,  Dalrymple 
seemed  only  to  acquire  renewed  prosperity  and  wealth 
from  that  which  annihilated  others  equally  shrewd  and 
equally  advantaged  with  himself. 

Among  the  many  wild  and  chimerical  schemes  which 
were  devised  by  the  chicane  or  cupidity  of  speculators, 
between  the  eight  years  from  1822  to  1830,  was  one 
called  the  Patent  Bread  and  Brandy  Distillation  Com- 
pany, which,  under  the  plea  of  benefiting  the  poor  man 
in  so  large  and  necessary  an  article  as  bread,  was,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  supplied  the  consumer  with  a 
larger  and  cheaper  loaf,  delivered  at  his  own  door, 
guaranteed  to  yield  the  shareholders  an  almost  fabulous 
interest  from  the  profit  accruing  from  a  new  process 
in  baking,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  the  purest 
brandy  which  was  to  be  collected  by  distillation  from 
the  steam  generated  from  the  baking  bread ! 

Into  this  project  Dalrymple  threw  himself  with  a 
perfect  infatuation,  carrying  with  him  both  the  prestige 
of  his  name  and  the  moral  influence  of  his  wealth  and 
social  position ;  and  entering  into  the  scheme  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  hobby,  devoted  wealth,  time,  heart, 
and  soul  to  the  perfect  realisation  of  a  theory  as  vague 
and  hypothetical  as  any  dream  of  the  most  A'isionary 
adept  over  his  alembic  or  crucible.  This  speculation 
became  the  culminating  point  of  alibis  prosperity ;  and 
from  that  time,  like  Wolsey,  he  had  "touched  the 
highest  point  of  all  his  greatness,"  and  from  it,  like 
Lucifer,  "  fell  to  rise  no  more." 
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Since  our  school-days  and  college  life  Dalryrnple  and 
myself  had  seldom  met.  My  practice  subsequently 
lying  in  the  country,  and  his  avocations  confining  him 
to  town,  it  was  only  on  occasional  visits  to  the  metro- 
polis that  I  ever  saw  him,  though  our  correspondence 
by  letter  was  tolerably  frequent  and  regular. 

On  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  trips  to  London, 
within  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  commencing  business, 
and  when  we  were  both  bachelors,  I  had  induced  him 
to  insure  his  life  for  £500,  merely  as  an  initiatory  step 
to  a  progressive  and  much  larger  sum,  which,  as  his 
affairs  prospered,  he  faithfully  promised  me  he  would  do. 

Some  years  later,  when  I  saw  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage,  I  ventured  to  ash  him  if  he  had  fully 
carried  out  his  promised  intention  *on  the  subject,  ob- 
serving that  a  policy  effected  for  £5000  or  £10,000 
would  be  tbe  most  affectionate  and  provident  settlement 
he  could  make  on  his  young  and  beautiful  wife.  To  my 
great  surprise  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
smiled  good-humouredly  at  my  earnestness  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  said  that  he  had  given  instructions  to  his  head 
clerk  to  keep  the  premiums  always  paid  upon  the  policy 
already  in  force,  but  more,  as  he  said,  to  satisfy  my 
scruples  than  from  any  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from 
so  paltry  a  sum ;  and  added,  with  a  little  pardonable 
pride  and  some  show  of  reason,  that  it  was  ridiculous  in 
a  man  of  his  position  to  bequeath  a  death-fund  of  a  few 
hundreds  to  a  wife  who,  if  she  survived  him,  would 
have  a  life-interest  of  £40,000. 

With  such  reasoning,  though  far  from  beitfg  con- 
vinced, I  was  obliged,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to  appear 
satisfied  ;  for  I  was  talking  to  a  man  in  the  heyday  of 
his  success,  who  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  trans- 
muting gold  from  every  object  he  touched,  and  who 
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talked  of— and,  indeed,  to  whom — thousands  were  but 
as  units  to  other  men. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dalrymple  was  about  a  year  pre- 
vious to  his  bankruptcy,  and  when,  after  an  extensive 
run  of  good  fortune  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  mining 
and  joint-stock  shares,  he  had  just  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally on  the  Bread  and  Distillation  speculation.  Strongly 
impressed  with  his  own  fervid  account  of  this  El  Dorado 
scheme,  and  influenced  by  his  business  acumen  and 
confidence  of  success,  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  look 
upon  the  undertaking,  like  any  other  of  the  projects  he 
took  in  hand,  as  an  accomplished  and  successful  fact. 
The  reader,  then,  may  judge  of  my  amazement  when 
my  wife  first  read  the  news  of  his  failure,  and  I  heard 
from  subsequent  reports  that  his  ruin  was  complete  and 
overwhelming ;  that  there  was  no  break  in  his  down- 
ward course— no  half-way  mitigation — no  turning-point 
from  whence  a  reinstatement  of  position  or  a  return  to 
business  was  possible  ;  but  that  his  fall  was  absolute  and 
final  from  all  the  refinement  of  affluence  to  stern  and 
tangible  beggary. 

A  very  old  friend  of  Dalrymple's  father,  a  Mr.  Love- 
lace, a  retired  merchant,  who  resided  at  Eamsgate,  had 
a  small  furnished  cottage  situated  on  the  cliff,  midway 
between  that  town  and  Pegwell  Bay,  which,  being  at 
that  time  untenanted,  was  freely  offered,  for  an  indefinite 
space,  to  the  bankrupt,  now  released  from  custody,  and 
legally,  if  not  morally,  exonerated  from  his  heavy  lia- 
bilities. To  this  isolated  but  most  welcome  abode 
George  Dalrymple,  crushed  in  mind  and  prostrated  in 
spirit,  brought  all  that  ruin  had  spared  of  home  ameni- 
ties and  domestic  love— his  still  beautiful,  but  matured 
wife,  and  four  young  children. 

The  hope  and  elastic  confidence,  which  in  prosperity 
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had  been  the  characteristics  of  Dalrymple's  life,  had  in 
this  his  misfortune  totally  deserted  him,  and  he  became 
the  victim  of  a  settled  and  desponding  melancholy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  who  hitherto  had 
no  occasion  to  show  anything  beyond  the  negative 
qualities  of  an  affectionate  wife  and  tender  mother, 
seemed  at  once  to  change  places  with  her  husband, 
and  seeing  the  absolute  necessity  for  courage  and 
action,  and  stimulated  by  the  daily  wants  of  her  chil- 
dren, assumed  those  attributes  of  success  laid  clown  by 
her  husband,  and  became  the  life,  the  confidence,  and 
hope  of  the  ruined  family. 

Such  few  ornaments  as  the  rapacious  hands  of  the 
law  had  spared  or  overlooked  in  its  general  levy,  and 
what  her  mother's  instinct  or  woman's  forethought  had 
secured,  were  now  converted  into  money,  and  formed 
the  soul  resource  for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband, 
self,  and  children. 

Into  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  cottage,  already  made 
neat  and  almost  elegant  by  the  taste  and  exertions  of 
the  laborious,  but  ever-trusting  wife,  I  wish  the  reader 
to  accompany  me  while  I  describe  a  scene,  every  linea- 
ment of  which  I  knew  from  after  knowledge  as  per- 
fectly as  if  I  had  participated  in  what  I  merely  but 
describe. 

The  gentleman  with  white  hair  that  circles  his 
bald  head  like  a  tonsure,  and  who,  with  venerable 
aspect  and  a  benevolent  smile,  is  sitting  near  the  end 
of  the  table,  watching  the  two  boys,  Frank  and  Cyril, 
put  the  sixth  story  on  their  house  of  cards,  is  Mr.  Love- 
lace, who,  having  walked  over  from  Eamsgate  to  see 
his  friend,  and  whisper  courage  and  hope,  is  just 
putting  on  his  gloves,  previously  to  wishing  the  family 
good  evening. 
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That  tall,  handsome,  and  motherly  lady,  with  the 
neat  braided  hair,  and  that  plain  hut  serviceable  gown, 
that  fits  her  perfect  figure  to  admiration — she  with  the 
intelligent  hazel  eyes,  and  that  soft  and  fascinating 
smile  that  plays  ever  and  anon  over  her  saddened 
countenance  like  sunbeams  on  a  tranquil  lake— is  Mrs. 
Dalrymple ;  and  the  two  ladies  who  stand  in  conver- 
sation with  her  near  the  door  are  the  daughter  and 
niece  of  Mr.  Lovelace — acquaintances  whom  the  near- 
ness of  age  and  long-tried  and  mutual  regard  have 
made  close  and  valued  friends. 

That  man  near  the  fireplace,  whose  figure  is  pre- 
maturely bent— he  with  the  deeply-wrinkled  forehead, 
and  that  aching  sense  of  weight  and  care  on  his  fea- 
tures, and  whose  haggard  countenance  makes  him 
appear  sixty,  though  his  years  in  reality  hardly  number 
forty— is  George  Dalrymple— as  different  a  man  from 
the  friend  I  knew  twelve  months  before  as  June  is 
from  December. 

Just  now  he  is  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  near  the  fire, 
playing,  or  endeavouring  to  play,  with  his  two  youngest 
children,  James  and  Fanny— infantine  cherubs  of  three 
and  four,  privileged  pets  who  fearlessly  step  between 
the  morose  spirit  and  the  yearning  heart,  and  claim  the 
father  as  their  rightful  spoil.  A  terrible  conflict  is  j ust 
now  raging  in  the  parent's  breast— a  strife  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  nature  and  duty ;  and  except  the  deep 
love  that  every  now  and  then  forces  the  impassioned 
■kiss  and  strained  embrace  he  gives  the  children,  his 
play  is  hypocrisy,  and  his  laugh  a  lie. 

«  Good  night,  then,  and  many  thanks  for  this  unex- 
pected visit,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple  aloud,  as  her  guests 
made  a  motion  nearer  the  door.  "  Your  cheerful  con- 
versation has  done  us  all  good,"  she  continued,  pulling 
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out  the  bows  of  her  friend's  ribbon,  and  giving  those 
little  adjusting  touches  to  her  shawl  and  bonnet  which 
women  perform  so  spontaneously  and  so  tastefully  for 
each  other.  "  I  am  sure  George  is  better :  I  have  not 
seen  him  so  cheerful  for  many  weeks,"  she  said,  in  a 
subdued  whisper,  turning  her  moistened  eyes  affec- 
tionately on  her  husband,  who  with  noisy  motion  was 
now  playing  hide-and-seek  round  the  chairs  with  the 
two  children,  and  striving  under  the  hilarity  of  the 
game  to  hide  the  agitation  that  consumed  him.  The 
more  the  boy  laughed  in  his  innocent  play,  the  more 
frequently  the  father  wiped  his  damp  brow,  or  forced  a 
deceitful  cough  from  his  clear  chest,  or  brushed  away  a 
tear  that,  in  despite  of  the  set  teeth  and  the  strong 
will  he  brought  to  check  the  weakness,  would  bubble  to 
the  eyes.  The  very  grimace  Dalrymple  made  to  stanch 
the  rebellious  drops  created  fresh  delight  and  keener 
ecstasy  in  the  sportive  children,  who  thought  their 
father's  agony  a  mask  assumed  to  make  them  laugh. 
"  He  has  not  played  with  the  children  for  months 
before,"  she  observed,  with  a  pleased  smile  at  their 
noisy  happiness.  George  !  George  !  you  will  ruin 
that  boy,  and  make  him  quite  unmanageable,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  gentle  censure,  addressing  her  husband, 
who,  putting  away  the  children  at  her  reproof,  crossed 
the  room  for  his  hat.  "  You  are  not  going  out  to- 
night, dear  George  ?  "  Mrs.  Dalrymple  exclaimed,  in 
an  anxious  and  beseeching  tone,  as  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  forced  it  clown  over  his  eyes.    "  You  promised 


to 


"  Only  for  a  few  minutes ;  not— not  very  long," 
Dalrymple  replied,  with  a  husky,  jerking  articulation, 
as  he  pulled  on  his  gloves  and  turned  his  face  towards 
the  grate.    «  You  had  better  put  the  children  to  bed 
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Jane,"  bo  said,  taking  up  the  poker  and-  needlessly 
stirring  the  fire. 

"  Not  till  you  come  home  ;  it  is  not  their  time  yet." 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  true;  hut  I  don't  think  James  is 
very  well,  and  Cyril — indeed,  I  think  they  have  all  got 
colds,  and — and  they  are  much  hetter  in  bed,"  he 
replied,  with  his  eyes  still  looking  into  the  fire. 

"  You  said  you  would  not  be  long,"  his  wife  answered 
sadly. 

"  No,  no,  no,  certainly  not ;  but  as  I  cannot  answer 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  as  they  might  be  in  hed,  I  '11  bid 
them  good  night  now,  and  kiss  them  all  round.  Come 
here,  darlings!"  he  said,  calling  the  children  to  him ; 
"  come  and  bid  your  father  good  "  But  his  voice  re- 
fused to  complete  the  sentence,  and  grasping  the  mautel 
with  one  baud,  he  half  turned  round  the  chair  beside 
him,  and  dropping  into  the  seat,  Avith  his  back  to  the 
company,  held  out  his  arms  for  the  bounding  children, 
who  instantly  monopolised  their  father's  embrace. 

Gathering  the  whole  group  in  his  folded  arras,  he 
bent  bis  face  on  their  heads,  and  as  he  stooped  over 
the  objects  of  his  love,  like  a  fowl  sheltering  her  young, 
his  body  trembled  till  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  shook 
under  the  vibration  of  his  frame. 

"You  will  smother  the  children,  George,"  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  mildly  remonstrated;  "and  Charlotte  and 
Martha  are  waiting."  Boused  by  the  voice  of  his  wife, 
Dalrymple  raised  his  head,  and  kissing  the  three 
eldest  children,  put  them  gently  away;  but  James,  the 
youngest,  taking  advantage  of  the  change  of  posture, 
instantly  mounted  to  his  father's  knee,  and,  putting 
his  arms  round  his  neck,  clung  firmly  to  his  breast, 
Not  venturing  to  trust  his  voice,  Dalrymple  kissed  the 
child  affectionately,  and  crossing  the  room,  placed  him 
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in  his  mother's  arms,  letting  his  own  hand  linger  a 
moment  caressingly  on  his  wife's  cheek.  Jane  instantly 
caught  the  hand,  and,  unperceived,  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  as  Dahymple,  hurrying  from  the  room,  traversed 
the  little  passage,  and  stood  in  the  gloom  of  evening  in 
the  small  garden  that  fronted  the  house. 

The  chill  night  air  and  fresh  sea  breeze  that  came 
wafted  over  the  distant  cliff  produced  an  instant  and 
invigorating  effect  on  the  husband's  nervous  tempera- 
ment; for  he  answered  immediately,  in  a  firm,  clear 
voice,  his  wife's  admonition  to  hasten  back  :  "Keep  out 
of  the  cold,  love;  I  shall  return  soon.   Put  the  children 

to  bed,  and  "    But  what  he  would  have  concluded, 

like  Macbeth 's  amen,  stuck  in  his  throat. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  stood  for  several  minutes  at  the 
open  door,  pressing  the  child  to  her  bosom,  and  listening 
to  the  receding  voices  of  her  friends  and  husband,  for 
the  night  had  become  too  obscure  to  trace  their  outline 
beyond  a  few  roods  from  the  door.  Ae  the  beloved 
form  that  she  watched  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  tones  of  the  speakers  grew  fainter  in  the 
distance,  a  chilling  apprehension  crept  over  the  wife's 
spirit,  and  a  sudden  sickness  of  the  heart,  a  dread  of 
some  inexplicable  sorrow,  seized  on  her  frame,  and  she 
would  have  fallen  had  she  not  caught  to  the  door-post 
for  support— a  dreadful  fear  that  not  even  the  loud 
laugh  of  her  husband  and  the  cheerful  response  of  his 
friends,  as  the  party  reached  a  bend  in  the  road  before 
their  voices  were  finally  lost  in  the  dell  beyond,  could  in 
any  way  assuage;  and  she  would  have  remained  listening- 
in  dreamy  abstraction  for  hours,  had  not  the  little  fellow 
in  her  arms,  chilled  by  the  night  wind,  and  the  voices 
of  those  within,  roused  her  to  duty  and  reflection. 

Some  domestic  arrangements  for  the  morrow,  and 
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the  re-adjustment  of  the  room,  disordered  by  the  romp- 
ing children,  imperceptibly  consumed,  an  hour  ;  and. 
then  as  little  James,  wearied  with  the  long  day,  laid  his 
curly  head,  on  the  hassock,  and  Cyril  and  Fanny  became 
suddenly  taciturn  and  a  little  peevish,  and  even  Frank 
ceased  to  add  to  his  architectural  structure  of  cards, 
Mrs.  Dalrymple,  considering  such  symptoms  of  fatigue 
too  conclusive  to  be  longer  neglected,  at  once  brought 
out  the  night-clothes,  and  laying  them  on  the  hearth- 
rug, took  a  chair  preparatory  to  undressing  her  children. 

The  sight  of  the  nightgowns  and  caps,  together  with 
their  mother's  attitude,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  in- 
stant animation  to  the  group,  and  all  declared  with 
voluble  assurance  that  they  were  not  a  bit  sleepy,  and 
begged  hard  to  sit  up  till  their  papa  came  home.^  Pie- 
fusing  to  comply  with  their  pleadings,  and  without 
waiting  to  hear  their  expostulations,  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
seized,  the  youngest  and  most  clamorous,  and  not  with- 
out a  pang  at  her  own  obduracy,  put  aside  the  beseech- 
ing hands,  and,  before  the  little  captive  was  aware  of 
the  fact,  imprisoned  his  arms  in  the  sleeves  of  his  bed- 
gown. Then,  indeed,  when  all  opposition  and  entreaties 
were  useless,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  quietly, 
with  his  brothers  and  sister,  knelt  down  at  his  mother's 
knee,  and,  being  the  youngest,  said  the  first  and  shortest 
prayer,  not  forgetting  to  pray  for  that  lather  whose  un- 
kind mandate  was  sending  him  to  bed  before  his  return. 

Poor  child  !  he  would  never  pray  for  that  father 
more. 

Driving  the  sportive  and  happy  children  before  her 
into  the  ^joining  room,  like  a  flock  of  unsuspicious 
lambs,  trailing  their  white  dresses'  over  the  carpet,  and 
laughing  and  leaping  with  the  untiring  volubility  of 
childhood,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  put  them  into  their  several 
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beds,  kissed  them  affectionately,  bade  them  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  drawing  down  their  little  curtains,  took  up 
the*  candle,  and  re-entered  the  sitting-room.  As  she 
closed  tbe  door  behind  her  the  small  Dutch  clock  that 
huug  upon  the  wall  struck  nine.  Startled  at  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  she  cast  an  uneasy  glance  on  the  dial 
to  assure  herself  of  the  exact  time,  and  muttering,  "  He 
is  very  late,"  brought  her  workbox  to  the  table,  and 
sitting  down  by  the  fire,  took  out  some  unfinished  work 
for  the  children,  and  commenced  her  motherly  employ- 
ment. The  ticking  of  the  old  clock,  that  swung  in  slow 
wheezy  vibrations,  with  the  low,  gratified  purr  of  the 
cat,  that  had  crept  out  after  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  now  sat  with  her  head  resting  on  the  rim  of 
the  warm  fender,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  oc- 
casional heavy  sighs  of  the  solitary  wife,  the  only  sounds 
that  for  two  hours  broke  the  monotonous  stillness  of 
that  chamber. 

"What  can  detain  him  so  late?"  she  at  length 
exclaimed,  unable  to  endure  the  anxiety  that,  for  the  last 
hour,  had  gradually  settled  on  her  spirits.  "  I  never 
knew  him  so  late,"  she  said,  laying  down  her  work  ; 
and  hastening  out  of  the  room,  she  opened  the  front 
door,  and  gazed  into  the  dark  night.  Her  eyes  in  vain 
strove  to  pierce  the  gloom  that  enveloped  the  road  by 
which  she  knew  he  must  return,  and  she  bent  her  head 
to  catch,  if  possible,  some  sound  on  which  to  build  a 
momentary  hope;  but  all  was  still.  The  far-off  sea, 
whose  voice,  hushed  by  distance,  gave  only  a  faint 
hissing  murmur,  and  the  low,  creeping  sigh  of  the  wind 
that,  stirring  the  dead  leaves,  gave  a  life-like  tremor 
to  the  air,  were  all  that  her  strained  hearing  could 
detect  of  sound  or  motion.  Tired  of  watching  from  the 
door,  and  gaining  courage  from  despair,  she  crossed  the 
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little  garden,  and  opening  the  gate,  boldly  entered  upon 
the,  dark  and  deserted  road,  and  stooping  down  almost  to 
the  ground,  listened  with  an  intensity  that  hardly  per- 
mitted breathing.  At  length  she  caught  the  distant 
hark  of  a  farm-house  dog,  roused  to  anger  by  some 
stranger's  footstep.  Cheered  by  this  evidence  of  plod- 
ding life,  she  rose  from  her  bent  posture,  and,  though 
chilled  and  damp  with  the  night  air  and  heavy  dew, 
stepped  lightly  into  the  house,  and,  almost  reassured, 
closed  the  door  and  entered  the  parlour. 

She  had  been  absent  so  long  that  the  lately  cheerful 
room  had  become  dull  and  comfortless.  A  tall  fungus 
snuff  overtopped  the  wick  of  the  candle,  almost  quench- 
ing the  red  and  torpid  flame;  the  unstirred  fire  had 
burnt  hollow,  and  presented  a  cavernous  shell  of  black 
cinders,  over  which  a  thin  flickering  flame  licked  up  and 
down  in  a  ghost-like  glimmering ;  the  room,  too,  from 
the  open  doors,  had  become  saturated  with  the  damp 
atmosphere,  and,  with  the  black  fire  and  the  gloomy 
light,  struck  on  the  heart  with  a  feeling  of  overpowering 
weight  and  desolation. 

With  an  alacrity  almost  akin  to' pleasure  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple  busied  herself  in  restoring  an  appearance  of 
comfort  to  the  apartment,  and  drawing  the  arm-chair  to 
the  fire  for  her  expected  husband,  said,  as  she  again  left 
the  room  for  her  former  place  of  watching,  "  He  must 
be  close  at  home  by  this  time." 

The  warm  glow  of  pleasure  that  suffused  her  face,  as 
her  ear  caught  the  tread  of  a  man's  step  advancing 
along  the  road,  gave  place  to  an  ashy  paleness  as  her 
attuned  hearing  told  her  too  plainly  that  the  approach- 
ing footfalls  were  too  slow  and  heavy  for  those  of  her 
husband.  As  this  conviction  flashed  on  her  mind  her 
heart  seemed  to  die  within  her,  and  pressing  her  hands 
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tightly  on  her  side,  she  ■waited  impatiently  the  passing 
of  the  stranger  that  she  might  once  more  have  silence 
to  listen. 

The  man,  however,  stopped  a  short  distance  helow 
the  cottage,  and  in  a  loud  voice  calling  his  dog,  opened 
a  swing  gate,  and  striking  across  the  fields,  was  in- 
stantly out  of  bearing,  while  the  loud  jar  of  the  slam- 
ming lock,  as  the  gate  recoiled  to  and  fro,  waking  a 
momentary  echo  on  the  ear,  left  the  night  in  greater 
solitude  and  gloom  than  before. 

"  I  can  endure  this  suspense  no  longer;  I  will  go  out 
and  meet  him ! "  she  cried  suddenly,  wiping  away  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  once  more  entering  the  house. 
Taking  up  the  candle,  and  cautiously  opening  tbe  door 
of  tbe  children's  bedroom,  she  took  down  a  heavy 
mantle,  and  throwing  it  over  her  shoulders,  opened  a 
closet  for  her  bonnet,  and  was  recrossing  the  room  on 
tiptoe,  when  James,  partly  dreaming,  partly  roused  by 
the  light  and  motion  of  his  mother's  step  on  the  floor, 
murmured  in  his  sleep,  "Is  that  my  papa — papa?" 
The  chords  that  move  the  heart  to  grief  or  pleasure  are 
as  inscrutable  as  they  are  sudden.  The  child's  words 
seemed  to  produce  a  quick  and  certain  conviction  of 
calamity  in  the  mother's  mind ;  and,  with  a  suffocating 
cry  of  despair,  she  dropped  the  candle  and  bonnet  from 
her  hands,  and  falling  on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  drew 
the  child  into  her  bosom,  and  pressing  him  convulsively 
in  her  arms,  hid  her  face  in  the  boy's  neck,  and  in  tears 
and  sobs,  the  mute  language  of  a  suffering  heart,  re- 
mained for  hours  silent  and  lifeless,  but  for  the  faint, 
dull  beats  that  against  the  bosom  of  her  sleeping  child 
echoed  the  pulses  of  her  heart. 

As  the  autumn  morning  broke  at  length  in  mist  and 
haze,  and  through  the  rifts  of  the  closed  shutters,  and 
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the  crevices  of  the  door,  streamed  into  the  room  of  grief 
and  slumber  a  cold  and  sickly  light,  it  defined  against 
the  pale  curtains  of  her  child's  bed  the  dark  outline  of 
the  bent  and  sorrowing  mother.  Slowly  the  misty  light 
increased,  diffusing  its  cold  gleam  farther  and  deeper 
into  the  closed  room,  showing  as  through  a  veil  of  mist 
the  scanty  furniture.  The  unwound  clock  had  ceased 
for  hours  to  beat ;  a  silence  as  profound  as  death,  and 
a  gloom  chilly  as  the  stray'  sunbeam  that  stole  like 
a  ghost  along  the  floor  aud  down  the  papered  walls, 
reigned  through  the  lonely  cottage. 

But  childhood,  true  as  the  sun,  wakes  at  its  accus- 
tomed hour,  and,  undepressed  by  grief,  rouses  from  the 
lethargy  of  sleep  to  all  the  buoyancy  of  hope  and  life. 
From  the  unconscious  slumber  of  ttie  night  Frank  and 
Cyril  rose  in  an  instant,  and  calling  to  the  opposite 
bed,  had  soon  an  answering  greeting  from  staring  eyes 
and  wondering  tongues.   Woke  from  her  dreamy  sadness 
by  the  voices  of  her  children,  with  her  limbs  benumbed 
and  cramped  by  her  long  posture,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  rose 
from  her  knees,  and  looking  wildly  round,  as  if  to  recall 
her  scattered  thoughts,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
aud  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  passionate  tears.  But 
quickly  recovering  her  fortitude,  she  kissed  the  children 
as  they  flocked  after  her  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
seating  herself  in  silence,  began  mechanically  to  dress 
the  youngest,  when  at  that  moment  the  tramp  of 
several  feet  was  heard  without,  aud  a  heavy  knock  on 
the  door  caused  her  to  drop  the  dress  she  held  in  her 
hand.     Not  till  the  knock  was  repeated  more  im- 
patiently could  she  summon  strength  to  rise  from  her 
chair  and  cross  the  room,  holding  by  the  wall  as  she 
progressed,  to  support  her  tottering  steps.     With  a 
desperate  firmness  —  though  her  heart  was  perfectly 
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still,  and  her  lips  white  and  bloodless — she  opened  the 
door  and  confronted  a  group  of  men,  who  stood  within 
and  around  the  little  porch,  and  glanced  upon  a  mys- 
terious Mng  that,  covered  up  and  borne  on  poles  by 
men  behind,  rested  in  the  road  beyond  the  garden. 

"  It 's  all  right,  Jacke,"  observed  one  of  the  men  to  a 
companion  in  the  rear ;  "  this  here 's  the  lady — I 've 
seed  her  afore  ;  "  then  turning  to  the  motionless  wife, 
who,  with  eyes  riveted  on  the  muffled  litter,  stood,  with 
parted  lips,  statue-like  and  spectral  before  him,  he 
continued,  "We've  brought  home  your  gov 'nor,  missus, 
as  my  pal,  that 's  Jacke  Knowler,  and  me  found  on  the 
sands,  with  his  nick  broke.  I  knowed  the  gent  at  once, 
and  says  I  to  Jacke,  says  I  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  infernal  rascal !  "  exclaimed 
a  sturdy  farmer,  gasping  for  breath,  as  he  hurried  up 
the  road,  passed  the  outside  group,  and  elbowed  his 
way  to  the  door,  when,  taking  off  his  hat  respectfully, 
he  said  in  a  voice  which  he  strove  to  render  low  and 
compassionate,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  for  having 

to  apprise  you  of  a  sad — very — that  is,  a  "    But  at 

this  moment  the  worthy  farmer  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
wife's  face,  and,  horrified  by  the  intense  forward  di- 
rection of  her  gaze,  he  exclaimed,  "  Bless  my  soul,  the 
poor  lady  will  lose  her  wits  ;  "  then  darting  forward  as 
lightly  as  his  bulk  would  permit  him,  and  taking  her 
body  in  his  arms,  he  removed  her  clenched  fingers  from 
the  lock  of  the  door,  and  carried  her  into  the  parlour, 
where,  on  the  hearth  before  the  unlighted  fire,  stood  the 
four  still  undressed  children. 

"  Lord  be  good  to  us  !  here's  trouble,"  he  cried,  com- 
passionately, as  he  placed  the  insensible  wife  on  a  chair 
and  surveyed  the  children,  who,  at  witnessing  their 
mother's  distress,  and  terrified  by  the  rush  of  strangers 
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into  the  room,  burst  into  tears,  crying  with  all  the 
poignancy  of  infantine  distress.  "  Poor  lambs,  poor 
lambs  !  "  continued  the  farmer,  drawing  his  sleeve  over 
his  eyes.  "  This  is  a  sight  indeed !  I  wish  my  Kate  were 
here  to  dress  you,  purty  darlings.  Where  the  devil 
are  them  women  ?  Tbey  muster  purty  thick  when  they 
arn't  wanted.  What !  "  he  ejaculated,  as  turning  round 
he  observed  the  bearers  lowering  their  rude  bier  on  the 
floor,  directly  opposite  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sup- 
porting Mrs.  Dalrymple.    "  If  you  ain't  greater  fools 

nor  I  took  you  for,  to  think  of  your  bringing  the  " 

But  before  he  could  complete  the  sentence,  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple, releasing  her  small  hand  from  his  grasp,  darted 
across  the  floor,  tore  off  the  horse-cloth  that  enveloped 
the  litter,  and  before  any  one  could  interfere  to  arrest 
her  action,  exposed  the  crushed  and  mangled  body  of 
her  husband.  Wringing  her  hands  in  the  wildest 
agony;  she  cast  herself  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and 
twining  her  arms  round  its  neck,  kissed  the  disfigured 
lips,  that,  stiff  with  blood  and  sand,  stood  out  from  the 
face  hideous  and  distorted. 

"  Let  the  poor  thing  alone.  Mayhap  crying  will  do 
her  good,"  observed  the  farmer,  coughing  to  clear  his 
throat,  as  one  of  his  wagoners  approached,  with  the 
intention  of  removing  the  wife  from  her  husband's 
body.  "Come  here,  my  little  pets,"  he  continued, 
coaxingly  addressing  the  children,  whose  grief  at  re- 
cognition of  their  father  had  become  doubly  clamorous. 
"  Come  here,  and  let  me  dress  you,. for  you  must  be 
nigh  hand  froze.  I  won't  ahurt  you,  blessed  darlings, 
no°t  I.  There 's  a  man,"  he  said,  with  a  husky  chuckle, 
as  he  drew  James  to  his  knee,  and  with  his  huge 
fingers  began  to  tie  the  strings  of  his  clothes.  "  And 
here,  Ned,  see  if  you  can't  make  a  fire,  and  put  the 
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room  a  bit  tidy  till  the  women  come.  Oh,  here  you 
are,  missus  ! "  he  exclaimed  joyfully,  as  his  wife,  a 
buxom  motherly  woman,  and  several  females  entered 
the  room.  "  Here,  Mrs.  Brown,  dress  them  babbies, 
and  you,  Kate,  look  after  the  poor  lady ;  for  if  I  don't 
get  out  of  this,  I 'm  blest  if  I  shan't  be  choked.  Come, 
you  be  off  down  to  the  farm,  and  get  some  'lowance. 
Off  with  you  ! "  he  added,  driving  out  the  men.  "  Ain't 
this  ter'ble,  Mrs.  Scott  ?  "  he  said,  speaking  to  one  of 
the  women  who  stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle  before 
her;  and  casting  a  parting  look  at  the  speechless  agony 
of  the  wife  as  she  still  embraced  the  mangled  body,  the 
honest  farmer  turned  from  the  room,  and  quitted  the 
house. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  catastrophe,  and  as 
quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  messenger  as  my  horse 
could  carry  me,  I  was  in  the  house  of  death,  and  beside 
the  sorrowing  widow  of  my  friend.  How  different  were 
the  feelings  with  which  I  had  visited  that  humble  retreat 
a  few  clays  before  !  From  what  I  could  gather  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  it  appeared  that  Dalrymple  had 
extended  his  walk  with  Mr.  Lovelace  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
hurrying  home  to  make  up  for  the  time  consumed  with 
his  friends,  it  was  supposed  that  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  he  had  mistaken  the  turn  of  the  road,  and,  un- 
conscious of  the  danger  before  him,  walked  over  the 
cliff  at  its  highest  altitude,  and  had  been  killed  in  the 
full,  his  body  being  found  on  the  sands  in  the  morning 
by  the  coast-guard. 

When  Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  in  some  measure  re- 
covered her  composure,  after  giving  me  the  above 
details,  she  said,  "  This  is  a  calamity  that,  in  all  the 
misfortune  that  has  overtaken  us,  I  never  once 
pictured  as  possible.  I  had  thought  the  loss  of  wealth 
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and  station  the  hardest  blow  to  bear;  but  how  im- 
measurably light  and  trivial  is  penury  to  death!  It  is 
not  for  myself  I  mourn,  but  for  my  poor  children, 
orphans  and  destitute,  with  no  sustenance  but  what 
my  labouring  hands  can  hope  to  win  for  them.  It  is 
this  apprehension,  Mr.  Keightly,  that  overwhelms 
me." 

"  Impossible,  madam ! "  I  exclaimed  hastily.  "  It 
cannot  be  so  bad  as  you  imagine.  I  know  that  years 
ago  he  had  insured  his  life,  and  though  the  sum  was 
small,  the  policy  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  you  from  a 
contingency  so  precarious." 

"  Insured  his  life ! "  she  said  in  a  tone  of  singular 
doubt  and  inquiry. 

"  Yes,  long  ago,  before  his  marriage.  Has  he 
never  told  you.  so  ?  " 

"  Never,  though  it  may  be  as  you  say.     As  his 
executor,  you  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  some  account  of 
it  in  his  papers ;  for  latterly  he  has  written  much,  and 
would  resent  any  intrusion  on  his  time  while  so  em- 
ployed.   These  are  the  keys  of  his  desk,  undisturbed 
since  last  locked  by  himself;"  and  as  she  gave  me  the 
keys,  and  pointed  to  the  desk,  an  uncontrolled  flood  of 
tears  burst  from  her  eyes.    "  Oh,  Mr.  Keightly  ! "  she 
said,  sobbing  violently,  "when  all  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  employment  failed,  and  he  has  sat  and  gazed 
upon  the  children  till  his  frame  heaved  and  shook  like 
a  volcano,  and  he  has  left  the  room  to  hide  the  struggle 
that  convulsed  him — at  such  times  I  have  thought  that 
there  was  something  more  on  his  mind  than  our  pecu- 
niary distress  to  so  unman  his  frame ;  and  had  such  a 
thing  been  possible,  with  his  exacting  probity,  I  should 
have  thought — pardon  me  for  the  doubt,"  she  said, 
devoutly  folding  her  hands—"  that  he  had  committed 
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some  moral  dereliction  that  made  his  thoughts  a 
torture." 

Going  alone  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  I  knew 
the  body  lay,  and  closing  the  door  behind  me,  I  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  throwing  down  the  sheet,  looked 
on  the  crushed  features  of  my  friend.  From  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  arms,  the  locked  fingers,  and 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  themselves,  I  was  convinced 
that  his  death,  so  far  from  being  sudden,  had  been  one 
of  protracted  and  lingering  suffering.  At  this  date, 
when  the  mystery  that  shrouded  his  death  is  revealed, 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  what  must  have  been  the  re- 
flections of  the  dying  man  through  the  long  hours  of 
that  portal  torture,  with  no  hand  to  succour,  no  voice 
to  comfort,  no  sound  but  the  wailing  sea  and  his  own 
groans — darkness  and  night  around — in  guilty  commune 
with  his  God.  The  passage  of  his  soul  must  have  been 
fearful. 

Among  his  papers  was  a  brief  note  addressed  to  myself, 
without  date,  but  evidently  of  recent  execution,  contain- 
ing merely  a  few  general  directions  as  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  will,  and  a  postscript,  written  in  an  unsteady  and 
almost  illegible  hand,  in  which  he  said,  "  You  will  find 
I  have  complied  with  your  wish,  and  effected  a  policy 
for  £5000:  it  is  all  I  have  to  leave  them.  Would 
that  "  But  the  pen  had  been  drawn  through  the  in- 
tended sentence,  and  I  was  left  to  conjecture  its  mean- 
ing. Delighted  to  find  that  the  family  would  be  so 
much  better  off  than  I  had  believed  possible,  I  at  once 
informed  Mrs.  Dalrymple  of  the  gratifying  intelligence ; 
and  apprising  the  office  in  London  of  the  death,  gave 
general  directions  for  the  funeral  pending  the  inquest ; 
and  taking  leave  of  the  sorrowing  family  till  the  next 
day,  when  I  purposed  bringing  Mrs.  Keightly  over,  I 
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left  the  house,  and  full  of  strange  speculations,  en- 
gendered by  some  inexplicable  points  in  the  case,  rode 
slowly  home. 

Of  the  inquest  which  was  held  on  the  body  on  the 
following  Monday  I  merely  intend  to  give  that  portion 
which  contained  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses- 
one  showing  significantly  the  state  of  the  deceased's 
mind  at  the  time ;  the  other,  aud  most  important,  the 
cause  and  manner  of  his  death. 

"John  Bates  was  wagoner  to  Farmer  Head.  Re- 
membered Thursday,  the  10th  of  October.  About  nine 
o'clock  that  night  was  going  to  see  his  young  woman, 
when  deceased  passed  him,  going  towards  the  cliff:  was 
sure  of  that,  as  the  path  led  nowhere  else.    Didn't  see 
witness,  as  it  was  very  dark,  and  he  (witness)  stood  in 
the  hedge.    Deceased  was  talking  to  himself.  Heard 
what  he  said,  and  kept  whist  in  the  hedge  till  he  went 
by.    Heard  him  say,  'On  Monday  they'll  have  no 
bread  : '  he  said  that  twice.    Then  he  up  and  said  his 
prayers ;  then  he  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  stood  a  tidy 
time  that  way,  as  if  he  was  looking  for  the  moon  ;  but 
there  warn't  no  moon  that  night.    Then  he  mumbled 
something  about  his  poor  missus  and  children,  but  I 
couldn't  hear  jist  what ;  then  he  put  his  hands  together, 
and  says  quite  plain,  '  One  life  for  five-one  for  five; ' 
then  lie  ups  and  walks  clean  away  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could  go.    Didn't  see  him  again  till  master  called  him 
to  help  take  him  home.    Did  hear  deceased  was  in 
trouble  about  some  bakery.    Thought,  when  he  said 
they 'd  have  no  bread  on  Monday  they  wouldn't  bake  a 
batch  on  Monday.    Didn't  know  he  was   a  baker; 
shouldn't  think  it  to  look  at  him.    Thought  five  to  one 
meant  a  wager.    Didn't  tell  the  lady,  when  he  luck  de- 
ceased home,  what  he'd  heard  him  say:  didn  t  know 
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■why,  only  she  tuck  on  so  over  the  body.  Didn't  think 
deceased  mad— isn't  sure.  Wouldn't  take  his  oath  he 
vvarn't  mad;  but  didn't  mind  swearing  he  was  quite 
sensible." 

"Edward  Faulkner  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  senior  officer  of  the  coast-guard  on  this 
station.  Had  occasion  to  visit  a  look-out  man  about 
six  o'clock  on  Friday  morning.  As  he  proceeded  along 
the  sands,  observed  the  deceased  lying  on  the  beach, 
about  high-water  mark,  and  some  twenty  feet  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  parallel  with  the  line  of  shingle, 
and  a  little  seaward  of  high-water  line.  The  body  lay 
on  its  right  side,  with  the  left  leg  extended,  and  the 
right  drawn  up  to  the  trunk.  He  was  quite  dead  and 
stiff. "_"  What  else  did  you  observe  ?  "— "  The  jaw  was 
fractured,  and  part  of  the  face  and  the  entire  forehead 
crushed  or  beaten  in."— By  the  coroner  :  "  I  believed 
that  he  had  fallen  or  jumped  over  the  cliff.  There  was 
no  mark  or  indentation  on  the  sand  to  indicate  where 
the  deceased  first  fell."—"  How  do  you  account  for  the 
nature  of  the  injuries  ?  "— "  That  at  first  surprised  me, 
but,  looking  round,  I  perceived  a  large  boulder  of  flint 
and  chalk  about  six  feet  from  the  body,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  was  stained  with  blood.  The  deceased 
fell  face  downwards,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
boulder,  received  the  fractures  in  the  collision ;  and  my 
conviction  is  that  the  momentum  was  so  great  that  the 
body  rebounded  and  fell  where  I  found  it,  pitched  over 
on  its  right  side ;  and  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time  ' 
perhaps  hours,  after  the  fall,  was  evident  by  the 
ploughed-up  condition  of  the  sand  immediately  within 
reach  of  the  deceased's  fingers."— By  a  juror :  "  You 
said  he  either  fell  or  jumped  over  the  cliff.  Why  do  vou 
suppose  the  latter  ?"-«  From  the  distance  the  body 
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lay  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  boulder  on  which  it 
first  fell  being  nearly  twenty  feet  out.    Supposing  the 
body  to  have  simply  fallen,  it  would  have  been  close 
under  the  cliff,  or  nearly  so ;  the  person  would  have 
fallen  on  his  head,  his  feet,  or  doubled  up,  as  in  a  fall 
from  a  great  height :  the  trunk,  being  heavier  than  the 
extremities,  would  double  over,  and  the  body  come  to 
the  ground  like  a  hinge.    In  regard  to  jumping  off, 
much  would  depend  upon  whether  it  was  a  simple 
spring  or  a  running  leap.     The  body  of  deceased 
appears  to  me  to  have  fallen  in  this  manner,  and  my 
impression  is  that  he  took  a  long  run,  and  projected 
himself  with  considerable  momentum." 

The  direction  the  investigation  was  taking  was  so 
unexpected  and  startling  that  I  at  once  left  the  court. 
The  nature  of  the  verdict  I  clearly  foresaw;  and, 
though  temporary  insanity  was  of  itself  of  little  con- 
sequence, the  influence  the  evidence  would  have  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Insurance  Office  was  to  be  greatly  appre- 
hended. I  was  full  of  this  painful  anxiety  as  I  took  my 
way  sadly  towards  my  friend's  cottage,  when  one  of 
those  sudden  flashes  of  conviction,  that  sometimes  fall 
on  us  like  a  prescience,  shot  through  my  mind,  and 
held  me  for  some  moments  spell-bound.     In  vain  1 
strove  to  shake  off  the  horrid  idea  that  with  all  the  con- 
viction of  certainty  seemed  rooted  in  my  reason.  Which- 
ever way  I  looked,  whatever  aspect  of  my  unfortunate 
friend's  fate  I  contemplated,  I  was  met  on  every  side 
bY  such  damning  evidence  of  his  guilt,  that  I  must 
have  been  worse  than  blind  to  have  doubted  it  a 
moment  longer.     Oppressed  with  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  grief  and  anxiety,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
cottage,  and  again  entered  the  room  where  the  body 
lay,  and,  opening  the  desk,  sat  down  by  the  bed  to 
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examine  more  minutely  the  state  of  Dalrymple's  papers. 
I  first  turned  to  the  insurance,  and  found  that  the  new 
policy  for  ^5000  had  been  executed  one  -week  before 
his  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  first  and  only  premium 
paid  upon  it  had  been  remitted  in  notes  by  a  registered 
letter  from  Kamsgate  ten  days  before  his  death,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  exigencies  of  the  family  demanded 
every  shilling.  Again  I  read  the  postscript  in  his 
letter,  thought  over  the  evidence  I  had  heard  at  the 
inquest,  compared  it  with  all  I  had  lately  seen  and 
heard  of  his  conduct,  and  looking  on  the  body  as  freed 
from  all  its  earthly  cares,  as  it  now  lay  tranquilly  in  its 
narrow  coffin,  I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the 
evidence  that  rose  up  to  denounce  the  premeditated 
fraud. 

All  my  worst  fears  were  quickly  realised,  for  on  the 
morning  of  the  funeral  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
office,  apprising  me  that,  as  they  considered  Mr  Dal- 
rymple's death  an  act  of  felo  de  se,  committed  with  the 
intention  of  defrauding  the  company,  they  were  in- 
structed  to  refuse  payment,  and  resist  all  application 
for  the  amount  claimed. 

My  most  difficult  and  distressing  task  was  now  to 
apprise  his  widow,  not  only  of  the  annihilation  of  her 
hopes  of  competence,  but  to  tell  her  that  which  would 
brand  her  husband's  memory  with  the  stigma  of  a  fear- 
ful crime.  When  I  first  broached  the  subject  Mrs 
Dalrymple  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  children 
who,  amazed  at  their  black  clothes  and  the  mysterious 
silence  around  them,  were  looking  into  their  mother's 
lace  lor  explanation  and  sympathy. 

To  the  refusal  of  the  office  to  pay  the  policy  she 
merely  sighed  and  bowed  her  head  in  humble  resigna- 
tion; but  when,  at  her  demand  for  the  reason,  I  was 
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obliged  to  break  the  dangerous  ground  by  piecemeal, 
and  give  out  hints  of  the  cause,  she  seemed  at  first  un- 
able to  divine  or  take  in  the  motive. 

"Is  he  not  dead?"  she  sobbed.  "They  cannot 
doubt  his  death." 

"  Not— not  his  death,"  I  stammered  confusedly,  "but 

the  manner  of  it." 

"Is  it  not  plain?"  she  replied  calmly;  then,  as  if 
the  truth  had  flashed  for  the  first  time  on  her  brain, 
she  gave  a  piercing  shriek,  and  rising,  stretched  out 
her  arms  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Merciful  God !  he  has 
murdered  himself  that  we  might  live-rushed,  in  his 
guilt,  before  his  God,  to  leave  us  beggary  and  remorse  . 
Oh,  crime,  crime!  how  terribly  art  thou  avenged! 
A  father  lost,  a  husband  murdered— pain,  anguish, 
misery— all  to  purchase  penury  and  dishonour  ! "  _ 

"  He  hoped  to  leave  you  affluent,  and,  by  his  crime, 
secure  immunity  to  you.  Judge  him,  then,  mercifully : 
his  love  was  greater  than  his  endurance." 

"  Poverty  we  might  have  braved  together.  Content 
is  in  the  power  of  all.    But  was  it  love  to  leave  me 

alone  to  struggle  with  these  dear  ?    My  heart,  oh, 

my  heart  will  break  ! "  she  gasped,  as,  pressing  her  side 
heavily,  she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  after  a 
moment,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  between, 
her  choking  sobs  cried  bitterly,  "Cruel  Fate!  give  me 
back  my  husband  -  give  my  children  back  their 
father  <"  To  grief  such  as  this  it  was  impossible  ^ 
reply,  and  I  could  but  leave  to  the  hand  of  ameliorating 
time  the  remedy  of  a  disease  so  potent. 

There  is  a  moral  in  my  poor  friend's  history  that 
should  ring  its  alarm  through  every  ear,  and  sound  its 
note  of  warning  into  the  depths  of  every  heart  He re 
was  prudence  neglected  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and 
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the  energy  that  insured  and  supported  success  crushed 
by  the  first  frowns  of  adversity,  and  that  invariable 
result  of  the  want  of  moral  fortitude,  integrity  suc- 
cumbing, to  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  driving  the 
victim  of  its  unmanly  weakness  to  the  double  crime  of 
projected  fraud  and  suicide,  and  an  existence  that 
began  under  all  the  auspices  of  a  liberal  fortune  end- 
ing in  the  entailment  of  domestic  misery  and  an  in- 
heritance of  shame. 
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CAPTAIN  DYVES. 


Of  all  the  visitors  who  flocked  to  the  Wells  for  the 
heuefit  of  its  waters,  or  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
place  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  most  original,  and 
those  who  excited  the  greatest  curiosity,  were  un- 
questionably Captain  Dyves  and  his  family. 

The  captain— for  he  was  punctilious  in  exacting 
every  letter  of  his  title— was  in  appearance  anything  but 
a  military-looking  man ;  and  hut  that  his  cards  had  a 
very  martial  cast,  and  the  prefix  of  Captain  was  en- 
graved in  very  bellicose  black  and  the  most  imperative 
characters,  a  stranger  to  the  fact  might  very  pardon- 
ably have  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  epithet,  and 
have  considered  the  military  assumption  as  a  mere 
now  tie  guerre  or  unprofessional  hoax. 

Captain  Dyves  was  a  remarkably  thin,  attenuated 
individual,  of  that  uncertain  age  which  fluctuates 
between  fifty-five  and  sixty,  and  leaves  you  still  in 
doubt  whether  the  person  is  younger  or  older  than  the 
period  you  assign  him.  The  captain  was  flat-footed, 
too  ;  and  as  he  shuffled  along— for  he  could  hardly,  by 
any  stretch  of  courtesy,  be  said  to  walk— it  was  always, 
like  Master  Slender,  in  an  exaggerated  first  position. 
At  the  same  time  a  decided  weakness  in  the  loins 
caused  him  to  stoop  considerably ;  and,  as  if  to  add  to 
his  unsoldierly  gait,  his  knees  had  a  wonderful  affection 
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for  each  other,  constituting  that  ungraceful  malforma- 
tion known  as  knocked-kneed,  or  what  is  vulgarly 
denominated  a  quarter-past  six.  The  captain's  voice, 
like  his  visage — which  was  particularly  hollow-faced 
and  emaciated— was  small,  sharp,  and  querulous,  and 
his  temperament  of  that  nervous  and  irritable  kind 
that  is  excited  by  the  slightest  contradiction  of  purpose, 
and  would  exhibit  the  liveliest  terror  and  perturbation  at 
the  most  ordinary  sounds,  if  brought  to  bear  abruptly 
on  his  too  susceptible  tympanum. 

He  was  very  much  given,  in  his  domestic  relations, 
to  the  imploring  and  beseeching  strain,  and  usually 
clinched  his  protestations  with  a  certain  amount  of  tears, 
and  might  have  been  termed,  not  inappropriately,  a 
natural  whiner.  In  disposition  Captain  Dyves  was  weak 
and  vacillating  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  yet  extrava- 
gant to  a  vice  in  finery  and  superfluities  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  or  in  anything  that  only  remotely  pandered 
to  their  whims,  vanity,  or  affectation;  but  mean  and 
shuffling  in  his  relations  with  the  world  at  large,  and 
living  in  a  constant  suspicion  of  fraud  and  imposition 
with  every  one  with  whom  he  had  dealings  or  business. 

Mrs.  Dyves,  as  she  was  the  largest,  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most,  important  member  of  the  captain's  house- 
hold, if,  indeed,  she  did  not  constitute  the  entire  family 
in  her  own  person.  She  was  a  fat,  frouzy,  red-faced 
giantess,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  have  swallowed  the 
attenuated  captain  auy  day  for  breakfast,  and  think 
very  little  of  the  feat  when  it  was  done.  She  had,  more- 
over, immense  shoulders,  and  a  most  formidable  develop- 
ment of  bust.  "In  joining  contrasts  lieth  love's  delight," 
says  Knowles  in  the  Hunchback ;  and  certainly,  if  love 
had  anything  to  do  in  joining  the  captain  to  his  better 
and  bigger  half,  Cupid  must  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
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wife  to  make  a  match  of. 

Mrs.  Dyves  usually  dressed  in  character  with  her 
dimensions,  and  always  courted  the  biggest  and  bright- 
est colours  and  the  largest  patterns  she  could  find; 
and,  as  she  had  been  a  cook  before  her  marital  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of  Mrs.  Captain,  she  carried  her  profes- 
sional tastes  into  society  with  her,  and  always  chose 
such  colours  as  had  a  decided  dash  of  fire  in  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world  who,  enter- 
taining the  most  humble  opinion  of  themselves,  are 
content  to  borrow  their  light  from  others,  and  believe 
that  they  are  sent  into  the  world  for  no  object  in  life 
but  to  be  the  progenitors  or  parents  of  wonderful  and 
precocious  children,  their  own  existence  being  merged 
into  a  state  of  domestic  nonentity,  that  they  may  give 
dignity  to  the  offspring  that  condescends  to  make  use 
of  their  services  as  father  or  mother.  Of  this  strange 
and  anomalous  class  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyves  were  devoted 
and  unflinching  examples.  Their  very  existence  was  a 
self-imposed  drudgery  to  the  airs,  whims,  and  splenetic 
ill-temper  of  their  only  child,  a  girl  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age,  a  little,  puny,  white-faced,  peevish, 
obstinate  brat,  tyrannous  to  a  degree  of  intolerance  per- 
fectly incredible  to  any  but  those  who  were  witnesses 
to  her  overbearing  temper. 

Miss  Dyves,  as  she  was  invariably  denominated  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  though  so  young,  had  by  long 
indulgence  acquired  all  the  airs  and  affected  manners 
of  her  vulgar  mother,  and  was  as  completely  the 
mistress  of  her  parents  as  a  willing  acquiescence  on 
their  sides,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  her  slightest  fancy, 
could  possibly  make  her.  Miss  Dyves  had  reached  the 
confines  of  eleven  years  in  that  blissful  state  of  ignorance 
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as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing.  B  from  a  bull's 
foot;  in  fact,  she  did  not  know  three  consecutive  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Study  would  have  ruined  her  nervous 
system.  Indeed,  she  was  so  exquisitely  sensitive  and 
delicately  organised,  as  her  father  often  urged  upon 
me  in  apologetic  confidence,  and,  moreover,  had  such  a 
positive  repugnance  to  the  toil  of  education  in  the 
abstract,  that  it  would  have  been  tantamount  to  signing 
her  death  warrant  to  have  attempted  to  teach  her  the 
most  rudimentary  elements  of  instruction.  She  was 
consequently  allowed,  figuratively,  to  lie  upon  her 
oars  till  such  time  as  health  and  strength  and  the 
development  of  talent  should  give  learning  a  sufficient 
zest  to  enable  her  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  tuition, 
and  afford  her  the  capacity  to  master  the  abstruse  lore 
of  A  B  C. 

Under  the  injudicious  treatment  of  her  parents  the 
child  had  been  taught  to  consider  herself  an  invalid 
from  her  cradle;  and  from  the  hour  of  her  birth  the 
mistaken  father  had  wandered  over  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales  with  his  suffering  charge,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  in  some  congenial  clime  that 
health  for  his  child  which  nature,  or  rather  his  own 
blind  infatuation,  had  denied  to  her.  It  was,  then,  with 
this  view  that  the  trio  visited  the  Wells  in  the  season 
of  1830,  and  having  taken  handsome  lodgings  in  one 
of  the  best  houses  on  Mount  Sion,  sent  for  me,  the 
week  after  their  arrival,  to  attend  professionally  on  the 
young  and  suffering  invalid. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  admitted  at  once, 
and  without  due  caution,  to  the  office  of  physician  to  so 
precious  and  inestimable  a  being ;  indeed,  I  had  the 
whole  history  of  the  child's  splenetic  temper,  inter- 
spersed with  admonitions  on  the  remarkable  idiosyn- 
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crasy  of  her  constitution,  impressed  upon  me  in  half  an 
hour's  private  parenthesis.    A  subsequent  interview  of 
five  minutes  satisfied  me  that  a  good  slapping  would  be 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  the  child,  and  that 
a  twelvemonth's  solitary  confinement  would  hardly  have 
been  an  adequate  punishment  for  the  criminal  infatua- 
tion of  the  parents  themselves ;  but,  as  an  honest  opinion 
would  neither  have  benefited  me  nor  convinced  the 
deluded  captain  and  his  wife  of  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct,  I  was  compelled,  like  all  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded me,  to  make  a  case  out  of  the  spoilt  child's  ob- 
stinacy and  pride  ;  for  the  little  gipsy  was  as  vain  as  a 
peacock,  and  always,  when  allowed  to  go  out— which 
she  never  did  unless  escorted  on  each  side  by  her  father 
and  mother  to  make  room  for  her  on  the  pavement- 
was  overlaid  in  a  multitude  of  the  richest  and  most 
absurd  dresses,  her  white  and  fractious  face  looking 
smaller  and  more  petulant  than  natural  under  the 
forest  of  feathers  and  lace  that  usually  adorned  her 
resplendent  bonnet.  I  soon  found  that  my  new  patient, 
had  I  permitted  it,  would  have  monopolised  all  my 
attention,  as  half  a  dozen  visits  a  day  were  by  no  means 
an  unfrequent  demand  on  my  time  and  patience; 
indeed,  I  was  sent  for  at  all  hours,  both  by  night  and 
day,  and  always  for  the  most  provoking  and  unnecessary 
reasons. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  had,  as  usual,  been  summoned 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  an  imperative 
request  that  I  would  not  delay  a  moment,  as  Miss  Dyves 
was  much  worse.  As  I  knew  exactly  what  this  meant, 
and  that  probably  the  young  jade  had  refused  to  take 
her  breakfast,  I  did  not  hurry  myself,  but  about  an 
hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  message  entered  the  house, 
and  slowly  ascended  the  richly- carpeted  stairs  to  the 
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first  landing ;  and  here,  while  taking  off  my  outer  coat 
and  gloves,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  overhearing  the 
following  dialogue  through  the  partially  open  door, 
before  entering  the  room  in  my  professional  ca- 
pacity. 

The  time,  as  I  have  observed,  was  about  ten,  and  the 
apartment  into  which  I  looked  a  handsomely-furnished 
bedroom.  Opposite  the  door  was  the  small  white- 
curtained  bed  of  the  child,  when  she  slept  alone — a 
circumstance  of  by  no  means  frequent  occurrence,  as 
she  in  general  preferred  sharing  that  of  her  parents. 
On  the  present  occasion  she  had  deserted  her  own  bed, 
and  had  sought  the  sympathising  company  of  her 
mother,  in  the  place  lately  vacated  by  her  father.  It 
was,  however,  to  the  massive,  crimson-curtained  four- 
post  bed  that  my  observations  were  especially  directed, 
as  my  eye  took  in  its  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
through  the  gaping  hinges  of  the  door. 

Mrs.  Dyves  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  her  remnant 
of  party-coloured  hair  pinned  behind  her  head,  exposing 
to  the  utmost  extent  the  full  rotundity  of  her  large  face. 
A  looking-glass  was  placed  on  the  counterpane  before 
her,  one  knob  of  which  was  ornamented  with  her  false 
hair  and  front,  and  the  other  with  her  morning  cap. 
On  a  small  table  by  the  bed  stood  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  cups  and  saucers,  bottles  of  scent,  violet 
powder,  rouge,  &c.  A  tumbler  of  water  with  Dyves's 
false  teeth,  and  a  bottle  of  medicine,  completed  the 
incongruous  assemblage. 

On  a  chair  close  at  hand  was  placed  a  basin  of  water, 
and  perched  jauntily  on  the  back  of  it  was  the  captain's 
wig.  Dyves  himself  stood  near  the  bed,  towel  in  hand, 
engaged  in  the  sanitary,  but  unmartial  occupation  of 
washing  his  wife's  face,  to  which  ceremony  she  kept 
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up  a  running  commentary  of  exclamations  and  objec- 
tions, heightened  occasionally  in  interest  by  the  in- 
dignant demonstration  of  her  fist,  as  the  docile  husband 
rubbed  too  hard,  or  unduly  favoured  particular  features 
with  the  soap;  the  child,  meanwhile,  keeping  up  a 
pertinacious  whining  accompaniment  at  the  father's 
brutality,  as  she  lay  on  the  off  side  of  her  mother,  half 
buried  in  the  bed-clothes.     The  captain  himself  pre- 
sented the  most  grotesque  appearance  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  His  bare  feet  were  pushed  into  red  slippers  worn 
down  at  the  heel,  and  his  flannel  drawers,  tied  above  the 
instep,  made  him  look  like  the  ghost  of  a  withered  tur- 
key. A  large  dressing-gown,  a  world  too  wide,  and  drawn 
in  loose  folds  about  his  waist,  was  secured  there  by  a 
species  of  bell-rope,  whose  tassels  hung  dangling  as 
low  as  his  knees.    The  cuffs  of  this  capacious  garment 
were  tucked  up  to  the  elbows,  showing  his  yellow  arras 
and  skinny  hands  as  they  plied  occasionally  in  the 
water,  and  over  the  face  of  his  amiable  consort ;  while, 
to  complete  his  outre  figure,  a  white  night-tap  with  a 
dependent  tassel,  was  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  bald  and 
shining  head. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  a  scrubbing  a  hairy  stairs  ? 
Don't  you  know  how  delicate  my  skin  is,  you  brute  ?  " 
broke  in  the  indignant  Mrs.  Dyves,  as  her  spouse  laid 
on  the  soap  rather  roughly,  and  squeezed  out  the  end 
of  the  towel  previously  to  washing  off  the  irritating 
lather.  "  You  ain't  got  not  a  bit  o'  tenderness,"  she 
resumed  petulantly,  "  but  scrouch  all  my  cdinplexiou 

out  of  me  like  any          Oh,  Dyves!  oh!  you'd  better  a 

mind— oh !  you  !  "  she  exclaimed  with  a  gasp,  as 

the  captain  suddenly  applied  the  cold  water  to  her  face, 
and,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  her  approbation,  carried  the 
liquid  soap  into  her  eyes  and  mouth,  but  instantly 
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retreating  till  the  elevated  fist  had  time  to  subside  on 
the  coverlet. 

"  Oh,  pa  !  what  a  brute  you  are  !  "  cried  the  child 
in  a  tone  of  sensitive  commiseration,  as  she  furtively 
surveyed  the  completion  of  the  process  from  behind 
her  abatis  of  bed-clothes.  "  You  shan't  wash  me — 
you  shan't,  I  tell  you  !  Get  along  !  I  won't  be  done  ! 
Yah,  yah,  yah  !  "  crying  with  vociferous  defiance,  as 
the  captain,  having  dried  and  polished  off  the  mother's 
face,  crossed  with  his  towel  and  basin  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bed  to  commence  operations  on  the  daughter 
before  completing  the  toilet  of  his  wife. 

"  Now,  my  dear  angel,  my  darling,  let  me  beseech  you 
not  to  excite  yourself,"  he  began  with  imploring  depreca- 
tion, wringing  his  hands  desparingly  in  the  towel.  "  It 
will  kill  you,  darling  ;  you  know  excitement  will  be  the 
death  of  you — the  least  excitement  will  be  fatal.  Let  me, 
then,  beg  of  you,  let  me  beseech  you,  my  darling,  my 
angel,  to  compose  yourself,  and  allow  me  to-  " 

H  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't ! "  shrieked  the  young 
vixen,  as  her  father  shuffled  round  the  bed.  "  Get 
away  !  You  are  making  me  worse — you  know  you  are  ! 
I  won't  be  washed — I  shan't  be  washed  !  Nasty  old 
man,  get  away  !  I  hate  water.  Get  away !  Yah,  yah, 
yah  ! "  and  the  amiable  invalid  gave  loose  to  one  of 
those  pertinacious  fits  of  crying  that  she  knew,  by 
experience,  had  more  convincing  logic  in  them  than  the 
most  lucid  objection  she  could  make. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  compose  yourself,  my  dearest 
angel,  and  I  won't;  indeed,  indeed,  darling,  I  won't  do 
it!  I  only  thought  that  after  two  days  a  little  wash 
would  refresh  you,"  he  said  in  deferential  humility. 
"  But  hush,  darling,  hush,  and  compose  your  blessed 
self — do,  ray  dearest  angel ! " 
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«  Get  away,  then,  or  I  shan't;  get  away  with  you, 
do  ! "  exclaimed  the  affectionate  daughter,  turning  over 
her  head,  and  hurying  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes,  as 
she  checked  her  vociferation,  and  resumed  her  former 
whining  cry. 

Allowing  his  child  to  carry  her  point  in  triumph,  the 
obsequious  father  returned  to  his  duties  at  the  toilet  of 
his  wife ;  and  having  combed  and  adjusted  her  false 
hair,  and  dusted  her  neck  with  violet  powder,  while  the 
lady  herself  slightly  heightened  the  complexion  of  her 
countenance  with  a  modicum  of  rouge  under  the  eyes, 
the  captain  suddenly  remembered  him  of  an  omission 
of  duty,  and  exclaimed  in  the  midst  of  his  avocations, 
"  But,  my  darling,"  addressing  his  fractious  daughter, 
"I  had  quite  forgot.    You  remember,  love,  that — 
that,"  he  stammered  in  a  sort  of  ambiguous  evasion  of 
the  truth,  "  it— it  is  time  for  you  to  take  your  medicine, 
love."    A  series  of  short  yelping  cries  succeeded  this 
announcement,  as  the  spoilt  child  suddenly  threw  her- 
self on  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  while  giving  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  hair  which  Dyves  had  just  tied 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  preparatory  to  mounting  the 
white  net  cap  and  cerise  ribbons  that  in  half  a  dozen 
bows  adorned  back,  front,  and  sides,  bearing  the  obese 
mother  backwards  on  the  bed  in  the  energy  of  her 
embrace.    "  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't !   It 's  nasty,  it 's 
beastly.   I  won't  take  it— I  don't  want  it— I  won't  have 
it!    It's  nasty,  it's  bitter.    Take  it  away!   Yah,  yah, 
yah !  "  cried  the  patient  in  the  most  querulous  tones  of 
her  displeasure. 

«  My  beloved,  my  angel,  my  darling!  you  know  it  is 
all  for  your  good,"  began  the  father  in  timid  expostula- 
tion. "  Mr.  Keightly  says  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  take  it."    I  had  told  him  so,  indeed, 
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simply  from  professional  motives — not  that  I  attached 
any  importance  to  the  medicine.  "  Do,  love,  to  please 
your  dear  pa.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  must,  Cecilia,  my 
angel,  my  love !  I  beseech  you,  my  darling — on  my  knees, 
Cecilia,  I  implore  you !  Your  beloved  papa  is  on  his 
knees  to  beg  of  you."  And  the  besotted  parent  actually 
bent  himself  to  the  ground  in  his  eagerness  to  induce 
her  to  comply  with  his  request ;  but  the  obstinate 
Cecilia  resolutely  shut  her  eyes  as  well  as  her  mouth  to 
his  appeal,  and  would  neither  see  nor  answer  his  im- 
portunities, contenting  herself  with  a  tighter  grasp  of 
her  mother,  and  the  monotonous  drone  of  discon- 
tent into  which,  when  not  talking,  she  invariably 
glided.  "Take  pity  on  your  poor  papa,"  he  continued 
in  desperation,  and  grasping  the  bottle  and  glass. 
"  Here,  ducky,  love,  and  I  '11  only  give  you  one 
spoonful  —  only  one ;  "  trying  to  compromise  the 
matter  with  half  the  prescribed  dose,  and  hitching 
himself  on  his  knees  nearer  the  writhing  form  of  his 
daughter. 

"  Get  away  1  I  won't!  I  '11  kick  you,  1 11  scratch 
you,  if  you  don't  get  away !  Ma,  ma !  "  calling  on  her 
mother  to  interfere,  "  slap  him — knock  it  out  of  his 
hand  !  I  won't,  I  won't — ha !  "  setting  her  teeth  and 
shrieking  as  loud  as  her  shrill  voice  would  reach,  at  the 
same  time  completely  worming  her  head  under  her 
mother's  bedgown. 

"My  precious  jewel,  only  this  drop,"  continued  the 
father,  rising  with  difficulty  from  his  painful  position,  and 
grasping  the  curtains  for  support.  "Let  me  persuade 
you,  love,  and  pa  will  buy  you  the  new  bonnet  and 
mantle  mamma  showed  you  last  week."  This  was  a 
strong  inducement,  and  at  another  time  might  have 
prevailed ;  but  the  young  vixen  knew  she  would  get 
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botli  without  the  alternative  of  the  physic,  and  was 
therefore  deaf  to  the  temptation.  "  If  you  only  knew 
how  it  tortures  me  to  be  harsh  to  you;  but  indeed, 
indeed,  you  must,  my  angel!"  and  snuffing  up  the 
tears  that  ran  down  his  pendent  cheeks,  the  vacillating 
old  man  timidly  touched  the  body  of  his  daughter  with 
his  disengaged  hand. 

"You  nasty  old  brute,  get  away!    I  hate  you!" 
began  the  amiable  patient,  changing  rapidly  from  a  sob 
into  a  scream.     "  I  won't — they  want  to  kill  me. 
Help  !  murder,  murder !    Oh,  my  fits  are  coming  on  ! 
My  fits,  my  fits,  my  fits  !     Oh,  oh,  oh  ! "  repeating 
each  exclamation  with  shriller  intensity,  and  plunging 
with  her  legs  and  arms,  and  bestowing  on  the  counte- 
nance of  her  mother  a  few  severe  back-handed  slaps  as 
she  swung  her  arms  like  flails  in  every  direction.  If 
the  old  man's  conduct  had  been  before  contemptible 
and  humiliating,  it  was  now  both  piteous  and  abject  to 
a  degree. 

"I  have  killed  her!    I  have  destroyed  her!"  he 
cried  in  self-accusing  terror,  hastily  putting  down  the 
glass,  and  rushing  about  the  room,  wringing  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands  in  despair.    "  Oh,  I  have  killed  her  at 
last ! "   he  groaned,  as   the   child,  giving  an  extra 
spasmodic  jerk,  lay  perfectly  still.    "What  shall  I 
do?"  slapping  his  bald  head  with  desperate  energy,  and 
striking  his  breast  with  his  fist,  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  with  scrupulous  impartiality.  "Un- 
natural father— monster  !  "  he  persisted,  shuffling  along 
the  carpet,  and  castigating  his  body  with  vindictivo 
stubbornness.    "  I  knew  her  nerves  could  never  stand 
it.    Blessed  angel !  "    casting  his  eyes  on  the  bed, 
"she's  gone,  gone!    I  have  destroyed  her!  Oh!" 
Thump,  thump— slap,  slap— chastising  his  forehead  and 
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breast  in  sullen  and  impartial  fair  play.    "  What  shall 

I  do?    What  shall  I  " 

"What  shall  you  do,  you  stoopid  old  fool?  Why, 
ring  the  bell  and  send  for  the  doctor,  you  shrivelled 
'atomy  you ! "  cried  his  amiable  consort,  in  anything  but 
an  affectionate  voice,  as  she  soothed  one  of  her  eyes,  and 
gently  rubbed  a  discoloration  on  her  arm  with  her 
hands — spots  where  the  angelic  Cecilia's  fists  had  lin- 
gered with  no  fairy  touch.  Acting  on  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion, the  captain  rushed  frantically  to  the  chimney, 
and  seizing  both  bell-ropes,  gave  them  such  a  jerk  that 
one  was  instantly  dragged  crank  and  wire  from  the 
wall,  clearing  the  contents  of  the  mantel  in  its  fall,  and 
adding  the  crash  of  broken-  glass  to  the  discordant 
clamour  of  the  bells  that  instantly  ensued.  Not  content 
with  this  alarm,  that  might  have  roused  the  dead,  the 
excited  captain  kept  working  the  still  connected  bell- 
rope,  and  keeping  up  a  din  that  quickly  brought  every 
inmate  of  the  house — mistress,  lodgers,  and  servants — 
rushing  upstairs  and  downstairs,  jostling,  tearing,  and 
hurrying  towards  the  scene  of  clamour.  At  this  moment 
I  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  the  room,  followed 
by  the  whole  rush  of  the  household,  as  the  captain  with 
both  hands  was  pulling  at  the  bell,  and  vociferating  at  the 
top  of  his  cracked  voice,  "  The  doctor  !  She 's  dead  ! 
The  doctor !  " 

(  "  Dead  !  Nonsense  ! "  I  cried,  at  once  going  up  to  the 
alarmed  parent,  and  forcibly  taking  the  bell-handle  from 
his  grasp.  "  Sit  down  and  compose  yourself,  sir.  I  will 
soon  bring  your  daughter  to  her  senses,  depend  upon  it." 
And  forcing  the  captain,  without  further  ceremony,  into 
a  chair,  I  turned  to  the  bed,  and  taking  hold  of  the  artful 
young  gipsy's  wrist,  pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  indications  of  her  pulse ;  then  turning  to  the 
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landlady,  who,  with  most  of  the  female  lodgers,  kept 
her  ground  around  the  bed,  I  added  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  hut  loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  the  patient, 
"  This  is  a  serious  case  ;  but  fortunately  I  have  got  the 
stomach  pump  and  a  large  blister  with  me,  and  if  she 
does  not  recover  directly  I  must  administer  the  one, 
and  apply  the  other.    You  will  find  my  instruments  on 

the  lobby  table,  Mrs.  Watson,  and  the  blister  "  But 

before  I  had  finished  the  sentence,  or  the  landlady  had 
had  time  to  turn  from  the  bed,  my  patient  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  with  a  well-simulated  sigh  opened-her  eyes. 

«  Better  already,"  I  observed.  "  Never  mind  those 
things,  Mrs.  Watson ;  but  have  the  goodness  to  set  Miss 
Dyves  up  in  bed,  and  I  will  give  her  a  draught.  So, 
so,  you  are  better  now?  Oblige  me  by  drinking  off  this 
mixture."  And  pouring  out  a  double  dose  of  the  anti- 
spasmodic her  father  had  attempted  to  administer,  she 
drank  it  off  without  the  slightest  demonstrations  of  dis- 
gust. In  five  minutes  more  my  patient  declared  herself 
to  be  perfectly  well,  to  the  infinite  delight  and  amaze- 
ment of  her  'father,  who  looked  on  her  recovery  from 
the  grave  as  a  miracle. 

Apprising  Miss  Cecilia  that  I  should  leave  the 
stomach  pump  and  blister  with  the  landlady,  to  be  ap- 
plied instantly  in  case  of  a  relapse,  I  took,  for  the 
present,  my  leave  of  Miss  Dyves  and  her  deluded  and 
lachrymose  father,  the  captain. 
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I  had  just  returned,  wet  and  exhausted,  to  my  small, 
comfortable  home,  about  eight  o'clock  on  a  cold  stormy 
night  towards  the  end  of  November,  when  a  hasty  sum- 
mons called  me  to  attend  a  stranger  who  had  fallen  in 
an  apparent  fit  on  the  pavement  in  the  adjoining  street, 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  then  celebrated 
watering-place  of  T  W  . 

Casting  a  lingering  look  at  the  cheerful  fire  I  was 
not  permitted  to  approach,  and  a  wistful  glance  at  the 
brightening  faces  of  my  wife  and  the  group  of  little 
children  gathered  round  it,  who  rose  with  eagerness  to 
meet  and  welcome  me  home  (for  I  had  been  out  all  day), 
I  hastily  seized  my  hat,  and  shaking  off  the  rain  from 
my  coat  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  turned  from  the 
room,  and  hurrying  after  the  messenger,  stopped  by 
the  new  object  of  my  professional  care. 

The  figure,  as  it  lay  across  the  wet  flags,  and  seen  by 
the  dim  reflection  of  the  street  lamp  and  the  flickering 
candles  of  the  domestics  of  the  mansion  before  which 
the  body  was  extended,  appeared  highly  prepossessing. 
The  person  of  the  unknown  was  tall  and  graceful,  and 
dressed  in  a  costume  that,  though  now  worn  and  soiled, 
betrayed  evidences  of  taste  and  fashion  ;  while  his 
short,  dark  moustache  showed  in  marked  contrast  to 
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the  cold  whiteness  of  his  countenance  and  the  death 
stillness  of  every  feature. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  white  silk  handkerchief, 
with  which,  before  his  fall,  he  had  attempted  to  wipe 
the  clammy  dew  that  stood  in  large  drops  on  his  high, 
smooth  forehead ;  while  his  long,  wavy  hair,  saturated 
with  the  night  fog  and  the  exhalation  drawn  from  ex- 
hausted nature,  hung  in  matted  locks  about  his  face. 

"  Pray,  sir,  make  use  of  my  house,"  observed  Lord 
Daymer,  at  the  door  of  whose  mansion  the  group  was 
assembled,  as  I  knelt  to  examine  the  condition  of  my 
patient,  and  found  the  action  of  the  heart  almost  sus- 
pended.   "  My  servants  shall  carry  the  gentleman  in  ; 
and  pray  adopt  every  means  that  art  or  humanity  can 
suggest  to  restore  the  unfortunate  sufferer  to  life  and 
consciousness."    I  immediately  embraced  the  humane 
proposition  of  his  lordship,  and  had  the  stranger 
conveyed  to  a  warm  bed,  and  adopted  all  those  remedial 
means  that  experience  and  the  obscurity  of  the  case 
seemed  to  call  for ;  but  restoratives,  stimulants,  and 
heat  all  appeared  powerless,  and  neither  produced 
effect  nor  benefit.    After  again  examining  the  eyes  and 
testing  the  thin  and  indistinct  pulse,  a  sudden  light 
seemed  to  break  upon  me,  and  hastily  unbinding  the 
arm  I  had  purposed  to  bleed,  I  exclaimed,  "There  is  no 
effusion  here,  my  lord  ;  no  loaded  organ  to  relieve.  It 
is  a  case  of  pure  exhaustion,  perhaps  starvation;"  and 
ordering  some  warm  wine  and  arrow-root,  I  administered 
frequent  and  repeated  quantities  of  such  genial  suste- 
nance as  the  new  view  of  the  case  warranted.    But  not 
till  after  several  hours  of  assiduous  care  and  watching 
had  I  the  gratification  to  feel  at  last  that  the  throbbing 
arteries  were  giving  slow  evidence  of  returning  life. 
Acting  under  my  advice,  Lord  Daymer  had  summoned 
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the  overseers  of  the  parish,  that  they  might  bear 
witness  to  the  examination  which  I  deemed  it  necessary 
to  make  of  his  apparel,  as  the  chance  of  his  recovery 
was  still  far  from  probable,  and  to  discover  either  his 
name  or  some  clue  to  his  friends  and  residence.  But 
though  his  dress  bespoke  the  wearer  to  have  once 
moved  in  the  highest  circles,  and  the  whole  contour  of 
his  person,  his  fine-formed  features,  and  delicately  small 
hands  denoted  gentility  of  blood  and  birth,  yet  neither 
card,  coin,  letter,  trinket,  nor  one  article  beyond  the 
handkerchief  could  be  found  by  the  strictest  investi- 
gation ;  and  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  or  whither 
going,  remained  after  the  scrutiny  as  great  a  mystery 
as  before.  "  I  am  grateful,"  said  Lord  Daymer,  when 
his  lordship  and  myself  were  left  alone  by  the  bed  of 
the  patient,  "  that  fortune  has  been  so  kind  to  me  as  to 
throw  this  distressed  gentleman  upon  my  consideration, 
rather  than  on  the  indifferent  mercies  of  parish  officials. 
I  beg,  therefore,  that  neither  time  nor  expense  may  be 
considered  in  the  treatment  of  this  case,  and  that  you 
will  be  good  enough,  Mr.  Keightly,  to  take  up  your 
residence  here  till  the  invalid  is  fit  to  be  left  in  perfect 
safety.  Consider  this  house  your  home,  sir,  and  what- 
ever it  contains  to  benefit  the  sufferer,  or  enhance  your 
own  comfort,  pray  command.  My  servants  are  at  your 
disposal." 

"  I  will  comply  with  your  lordship's  request,"  I 
replied,  "  and  I  will  not  leave  him  till  he  is  at  least 
conscious." 

"  Lady  Daymer  is  somewhat  indisposed,"  continued 
his  lordship,  "and  this  casualty  has  greatly  shocked 
her,  or  she  would  herself  have  seen  you  on  the  subject. 
To-morrow  she  hopes  to  hear  in  person  a  more  favourable 
account  than  circumstances  now  warrant  your  giving." 
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"The  pulse  certainly  improves,"  I  replied,  placing 
my  fingers  on  the  stranger's  wrist  ;  "  but  it  is  still 
so  weak  that  nothing  but  a  nice  perception  could 
discover  it.  We  shall  have  reaction  in  a  few  hours, 
and  probably  delirium.  I  have  never  seen  so  perfect  a 
case  of  exhaustion.  Life  seems  to  have  hung  by  the 
merest  thread.  It  is  wonderful  how  nature  could  have 
supported  action  upon  such  hollow  vitality,"  I  observed 
half  aloud,  and  in  a  musing  tone. 

"  Upon  what  cause  can  you  account  for  it,  doctor  ?" 

"  On  the  dominant  influence  of  the  mind,  cer- 
tainly." 

"Indeed!   How  so?  Explain." 

"  This  gentleman  has  doubtless  had  one  paramount 
and  engrossing  object  in  view,  before  which  cold  and 
hunger,  privation  and  physical  weakness,  have  yielded ; 
the  one  overpowering  purpose  supporting  life  and 
motion  to  the  last  extremity  of  nervous  tension." 

»  Your  supposition  seems  very  probable,  doctor,"  re- 
plied his  lordship. 

"When  delirium  supervenes,"  I  remarked,  "  we  shall 
hear  the  motive,  or  gain  a  clue  to  his  history." 

"  Is  that  a  consequence  of  mental  exacerbation  ?  " 

"  Frequently.  Tbe  mind  retains  the  harmony  of  the 
last  chord  struck,  and  though  confused  with  obsolete 
and  irrelevant  themes,  the  burden  of  the  latest  joy  or 
grief  may  always  be  sifted  from  the  heterogeneous  bab- 
blings of  the  tongue  in  such  conditions  of  the  brain." 

«  This  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  your  superior  tact 
and  knowledge." 

"  It  is  very  evident  he  has  travelled  far— most  likely 
crossed  the  sea ;  at  all  events  he  has  journeyed  from 
London  directly,"  I  observed,  examining  the  stranger's 
clothes  carefully. 
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"  What  evidence  have  you  of  such  a  conclusion,  Mr. 
Keightly  ?  " 

"  His  coat  is  stained  with  salt-water  spray,  his  boots 
are  worn  and  grimed  with  various  soils,  and  especially 
one  peculiar  red  clay,  found  only  in  one  part  of  this 
county,  a  few  miles  south  of  London ;  and  here  also," 
I  remarked,  showing  his  lordship  the  boot  I  was  inspect- 
ing, "  is  seashore  sand,  impacted  between  the  leathers 
of  the  ragged  sole.  This  is  medical  jurisprudence,  my 
lord,"  I  added,  smiling. 

"  Very  likely  it  is  as  you  surmise,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, rising  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  where 
he  had  seated  himself.  "  If  any  change  takes  place 
call  my  valet,  who  will  bring  me  news  how  you  pro- 
gress. And  now,  Mr.  Keightly,  I  trust  this  gentleman's 
life  to  your  skill,  and  shall,  independently  of  all  pecuniary 
consideration,  hold  it  as  a  personal  favour  if  you  will 
exert  your  utmost  ability  to  bring  him  back  to  life  and 
health.  I  feel  strangely  interested  in  his  recovery. 
Good  night,  and  success  attend  your  endeavours  ;  "  and 
bowing,  his  lordship  quitted  the  room,  and  left  me 
alone  by  the  side  of  my  strange  and  inanimate  patient. 
"  How  humiliating  it  is,"  I  mused  aloud,  as  I  sank  into 
the  luxurious  cushions  of  an  easy  chair,  and  stretched 
out  my  legs  in  indolent  enjoyment,  "  that  the  world 
will  never  permit  our  profession  to  possess  spontaneous 
humanity,  and  deem  us  only  capable  of  exerting  skill 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  prospective  fee  or  reward 
— as  if  there  was  a  scale  of  knowledge — the  zero  for  the 
poor,  and  the  top  gradient  for  the  affluent.  Pshaw  ! 
the  illiberality  of  those  who  should  know  better  makes 
me  angry  ; "  and  leaning  back  in  my  chair,  I  gave  way 
to  inward  meditation.  Hour  succeeded  hour  in  the 
same  state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense,  varied  only  by 
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the  occasional  exhibition  of  nourishment  to  my  patient. 
The  hands  of  the  small  time-piece  on  the  mantel  suc- 
cessively pointed  to  twelve,  one,  and  two  o'clock ;  yet 
still  the  stranger  lay  passive  and  insensible,  though 
over  the  listless  members  and  rigid  features  I  could 
detect  the  spread  of  a  dewy  moisture,  holding  out  a 
promise  that  reaction  would  sooner  or  later  take  place. 
Once  more  examining  the  eyes  and  pulse  of  my  charge, 
I  again  adjusted  myself  comfortably  in  my  chair,  and 
at  length,  after  a  few  abortive  attempts  to  trace  the 
pattern  of  the  embossed  paper  on  the  opposite  wall, 
and  overcome  by  fatigue — for  I  had  been  up  the  two 
previous  nights — and  soothed  into  forgetfulness  by  the 
genial  temperature  of  the  room,  and  lulled  by  the  mono- 
tonous vibrations  of  the  time-piece,  I  gradually  closed 
my  eyes  (but  at  first  rather  musingly  than  in  repose), 
folded  my  arms  on  my  chest,  and  leaning  back  in  my 
chair,  began  to  ponder  over  my  worldly  affairs,  the  many 
cases  I  had  visited  in  the  day,  and  wondering  how  my 
female  patients  were  ;  and  then  my  fancy  wandered  to 
my  youth,  my  weary  apprenticeship,  my  age  of  toil  and 
privation,  and  then  my  thoughts  reverted  to  my  home, 
my  wife  in  lonely  vigilance  awaiting  my  coming,  my 
slumbering  children  in  their  small  white  beds  ;  and  then, 
and  then,  I  thought  no  more,  for  my  head  fell  on  my 
chest,  and  worn-out  nature  gave  way  to  a  deep  and 
heavy  sleep.    But  though  my  eyes  were  closed,  their 
sense  was  open,  and,  like  that  condition  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  sleep-walker,  I  saw  and  felt,  but  without 
consciousness  or  reason.    Every  circumstance  around 
me,  as  in  a  dream  or  a  camera-obscura,  was  reflected  on 
my  mind,  but  only  as  an  image,  opaque  and  motionless. 
I  saw  the  neglected  candles  that  stood  on  the  dressing- 
table  burn  gradually  down,  and  give  out  a  decreasing 
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liglit  over  the  large  room,  their  red  obscure  flames 
vainly  striving  to  reach  the  tall  fungus  snuffs  that 
towered  over  the  obstructed  wicks  ;  the  fire,  reduced  to 
a  hollow  shell,  emitted  neither  heat  nor  light ;  one 
lambent  tongue  of  flame  endeavoured  to  substantiate  a 
feeble  life  over  the  charred  surface  of  the  black  fuel, 
on  which  it  played  and  flitted  like  a  sickly  meteor. 
The  room  had  become  cold,  gloomy,  and  cheerless ;  and 
tbe  drowsy  ticking  of  the  mantel  clock,  whose  index 
pointed  to  half-past  three,  was  the  only  sound,  save  the 
low  creeping  wind  and  pattering  rain  without,  that 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  silent  mansion.  Presently 
there  was  a  slight  rustling  behind  the  bed-curtains,  and, 
without  any  action  of  the  hands  or  agitation  of  the 
clothes,  I  beheld  the  patient  sit  erect  in  bed,  still  and 
rigid,  like  an  awakened  corpse.  With  a  quiet  gesture 
of  the  head  the  figure  gazed  from  side  to  side,  and  then, 
with  a  stealthy,  ghost-like  action,  slid  gently  from  the 
couch ;  his  tall  figure  and  sepulchral  features,  as  seen 
through  the  surrounding  obscurity,  giving  a  ghastly 
aud  supernatural  character  to  the  resuscitated  man. 
Slowly  traversing  the  apartment,  he  stopped  abruptly 
before  my  chair,  and  gazing  on  me  with  a  vague,  inane 
stare,  raised  his  arm  and  placed  his  cold,  deathlike  hand 
upon  my  temples.  The  frigid  contact  caused  me  slowly 
to  open  my  eyes,  and  with  a  half-conscious  look  of  inquiry 
I  encountered  the  hollow  orbs  of  the  spectral  figure 
bent  directly  on  me.  The  look  startled  me,  and  I 
gasped  as  if  a  hand  of  ice  had  grappled  my  heart. 
Familiar  as  I  was  with  life  and  death  in  all  their  guises, 
there  was  something  so  chill  and  harrowing  in  the  form 
that  confronted  me,  so  unexpected  and  corpse-like  in 
its  collapsed  features,  that  I  felt  the  cold  drops  of 
perspiration  oozing  out  of  my  contracting  flesh. 
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"  Where  is  Madeleine?"  inquired  the  phantom  in  a 
hollow  whisper. 

"  Good  heavens!  how  came  you  here,  sir?"  I.  cried, 
springing  to  my  feet,  and  comprehending  the  Avhole  in 
a  moment.    "  You  must  go  back  to  bed,  sir,  directly." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will ;  but  tell  me  first  where  is  Made- 
leine ?  "  he  replied  in  subdued  accents. 

"  What  Madeleine  ?  I  know  of  no  Madeleine,"  I  re- 
joined, leading  him  back,  and  compelling  him  to  return 
to  his  deserted  bed.    "  Who  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

"Who  do  I  mean?"  shouted  the  stranger,  the  re- 
action each  instant  becoming  more  powerful.  "  As  if 
there  could  be  two  Madeleines  in  the  world !  "  And  he 
laughed  derisively.  "  Wiry,  I  want  my  wife :  she  is  in 
this  house— I  know  it,  and  I  will  see  her." 

"  Well,  quiet  yourself,  and  I  will  assist  you  as  far  as 
possible;  but  you  must  first  give  me  all  the  particulars," 
I  observed,  endeavouring  to  glean  from  him  some 
account  of  himself  while  soothing  him  with  a  vague  pro- 
mise.   "  Now,  tell  me,  Mr.  Smith,  what  brought  " 

"  Smith  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  he  exclaimed,  interrupting 
me.  "  As  if  you  didn't  know  that  my  name  was  Kaby, 
Lieutenant  Eaby,  of  the  Blues  !  Come,  come,  Jenkins, 
don't  pretend  such  nonsense,  but  tell  me  how  on  earth 
you  contrived  to  come  to  life  again  ;  for  I  could  have 
sworn,  when  I  shot  Clark,  I  fractured  your  skull  with 
the  butt  end  of  the  pistol.  Ha,  ha  !  I  was  too  sharp 
for  you  that  time.  Yes,  I  felt  the  bone  crush  under 
the  blow.  Let  me  feel,  let  me  feel ! "  And  before  I 
was  aware  of  his  purpose  he  clutched  at  me,  and,  with 
the  grasp  of  a  giant  seizing  my  arm,  drew  my  body  for- 
ward and  pressed  his  bony  fingers  on  my  temple,  as  if 
he  would  drive  tho  bone  into  my  brain. 

»  It  is  all  healed  now,  I  assure  you,"  I  replied,  dis- 
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engaging  myself  by  force  from  his  powerful  gripe,  and 
pressing  him  down  on  the  bed  ;  "  but  as  you  know  my 
name,  probably  you  also  know  what  I  am." 

"  So  you  will  keep  up  the  farce?"  he  cried  with  a 
laugh.    "  Why,  the  keeper  of  the  mad-house,  o-ho  !  " 

"  Indeed  !  and  whereabouts  pray?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Was  it  not  you  and  Clark 
who  trepanned  me  into  the  boat,  and  shut  me  up  in 
your  dark  dungeon — me,  me,  Lieutenant  Eaby,  of  the 
Blues?"  he  ejaculated  fiercely,  as  he  struck  his  chest 
with  his  clenched  hand. 

"  You  mistake,"  I  added  quickly,  as  the  repetition  of 
the  name  awoke  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  my  mind. 
"  Lieutenant  Eaby  was  drowned  crossing  the  Channel 
three  or  four  years  ago.    You  are  confounding  names." 

"  So  you  used  always  to  tell  me,"  he  replied  with  a 
sarcastic  smile.  "  As  if  I  did  not  remember  my  own 
name  !  They  might  have  told  you  I  was  drowned — that 
was  their  art.  But  it  was  a  lie — you  know  it  was !  "  he 
exclaimed  loudly.  "  Who  knew  the  truth  better  than 
you?"  And  he  endeavoured  to  force  himself  out  of 
bed. 

"  Be  still,  sir!  "  I  cried  authoritatively.  "  The  truth 
of  what  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  following  some  sequence  in  his 
mind,  "  and  did  I  not  murder  you  both  for  it,  and 
leave  your  bodies  to  rot  in  the  cell  that  was  to  have  been 
my  grave  ?  O-ho  !  that  was  exquisite  revenge.  Locked 
you  into  my  dungeon,  and  robbed  you  of  your  keys. 
And — and  have  I  not  travelled  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  to  reach  my  wife,  my  Madeleine,  from  whom 
you  tore  me  ?  And  she  is  here  in  this  house — I  know  it, 
I  feci  it ;  and  I  will  sec  her,  I  tell  you  ! "  ho  cried  pas- 
BWnately ;  thou,  checking  himself  suddenly,  he  added 
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in  a  confidential  whisper,  "  I  say,  Jenkins,  wash  the 
blood  off  youv  face,  that 's  a  good  fellow ;  it  makes  me 
sick,  and  Madeleine  might  see  it.    Water,  water  !  " 

"  I  thought  I  had,  but  I  will  wash  it  again,"  I  replied, 
appearing  to  comply  with  his  suggestion.  "But  how 
did  you  manage  to  escape  ? "  I  inquired  in  a  soothing 
tone,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  seeming  quiescence  ; 
"for  after  killing  us  (for  of  course  you  left  us  dead,  and 
unable  to  know  what  followed),  how  did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  Put  your  head  closer,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it," 
he  whispered  confidentially,  "  and  how  you  at  last 
made  me  mad.  You  remember  the  first  day  I  saw  you, 
when  he,  my  evil  genius,  that  malignant  devil,  set  you 
on  my  track,  and— and — you  recollect  that  day,  Jen- 
kins ?  " 

"  Oh !  perfectly — some  months  back,"  I  observed  in- 
differently. 

"  Months !  years  ago.  Well,  that  morning  Madeleine 
and  I  were  married  secretly ;  for  her  father,  you  know, 
hated  me  "  Then  abruptly  breaking  off  in  great  ex- 
citement, he  vociferated,  "Madeleine !  Madeleine  ! "  and 
bounding  out  of  bed,  grasped  me  by  the  throat,  and  de- 
manded, "Why  the  devil  do  you  keep  me  here?  Made- 
leine !  " 

"  Silence  !  "  I  exclaimed  with  assumed  anger,  and 
forcing  him  down.  "  Unless  you  instantly  suppress  that 
noise  I  '11  manacle  you.    Will  you  obey  ?  " 

"  Leave  your  whip  alone,  and  I  will,"  he  replied,  mis- 
taking a  gesture  I  made  to  my  pocket.  "  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  that  was  my  wedding  day,  and  when  that 
villain  hired  you,  and  Clark,  and  Jackson  to  waylay  and 
carry  me  off,  and  one  of  you  gave  me  that  blow  on  my 
head  that  knocked  out  my  brains  and  drove  me  mad— 
and  so— and  so— after  I  had  murdered  you,  I  came  back 
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to  England,  and  found  my  wife.  My  wife,  I  tell  you, 
was  married  to — to — to — ha,  ha  ! — hut  like  a  hound  I 
have  tracked  his  steps  here — to  this  very — here  I  say ! 
But  why  does,  she  not  come  ?  "  he  cried  impetuously. 

"  What  if  there  should  be  truth  and  consistency," 
I  thought,  "in  this  madness?"  as  many  coincidences 
occurred  to  mind  at  the  moment.  Then  addressing 
my  patient  aloud,  I  said,  "  Tell  me,  Lieutenant  Kaby, 
what  was  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

"  My  wife's  you  mean.  I  tell  you  she  was  my  wife, 
my  light,  my  warmth,  my  soul,  my  earth  and  heaven. 
But  you  robbed  me  of  her  before  she  had  time  to  call 
me  husband.  "  Hark !  "  he  exclaimed,  listening  in 
breathless  eagerness,  "  I  hear  her.  It  is  Madeleine ! 
She  calls  me  in  her  sleep.    She 's  coming.    Listen!  " 

"  Madeleine  who  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Take  off  your  hands,  and  let  me  rise :  she  is  calling 
me  again." 

"  Her  name  !  "  I  repeated,  becoming  deeply  interested 
in  his  relation. 

"  Away  !  Why,  everybody  knows  Madeleine  Villars." 

"  Madeleine  Villars  !  "  I  ejaculated  in  real  surprise. 
Why,  she  married  Lord  Frederick  Daymer,  and  is 
now  " 

"  Exactly.  Fred  Daymer — I  told  you  so  all  along, 
but  you  would  not  believe  me — married  the  fiend  who — 
ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  cried  impetuously.  "But  I  have 
tracked  her  step  by  step,  and  had  just  reached  the  door 
when  some  one  struck  me  on  the  old  wound,  and  I  fell 
dead.  But  I  know  she  is  here,"  he  added,  with  a 
cunning  leer  peculiar  to  insanity,  "  and  I  have  come  to 
take  her  back  to  live  with  me.  Madeleine !  "  he 
shouted  furiously,  struggling  with  all  his  force  to  break 
from  my  detaining  hold.    "  I  '11  not  be  lashed  !  Take 
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care,  Jenkins;  I  am  desperate.  Damn  your  whips! 
Let  me  go  !  I  will  have  my  wife,  my  Madeleine. 
Madeleine  !  come  to  your  husband.  Help  !  they  are 
murdering  me ;  "  and  he  struggled  like  an  enraged  tiger, 
while,  disregarding  both  my  entreaties  and  threats,  he 
vociferated  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  filled  the  house 
with  startling  cries  of  "Murder!"  "Madeleine!"  and 
"Help!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  discord,  and  a  most  desperate 
and  determined  struggle  in  which  we  were  both  en- 
gaged, the  room  door  opened  violently,  and  a  young 
lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  of  deadly  pallor,  dressed 
in  her  long  night  garments,  rushed  into  the  apartment, 
and  with  a  bewildered  stare  and  distracted  mien 
exclaimed,  "Merciful  Heaven,  I  heard  his  voice! 
Walter,  my  husband,  are  you  here  ?  " 

"Let  go!  It  is  my  wife!"  cried  the  patient,  now 
completely' unmanageable.  "I'd  burst  the  gates  of 
death  to  reach  her.  Madeleine  !  "  and  with  a  resistless 
bound  the  infuriated  madman  tore  from  my  detaining 
grasp,  and  hurling  me  backwards  with  violence,  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  rushed  with  open  arms  towards  the 
advancing  lady,  who,  at  sight  of  the  pale,  gaunt  figure 
that  confronted  her,  threw  up  her  arms  wildly,  and 
uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  fell  lifeless  in  the  convulsive 
embrace  of  the  exulting  madman. 

"  Lady  Madeleine  Daymer  here,  and  in  such  a 
position !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  Keightly  ?  " 
demanded  Lord  Daymer  sternly,  as  he  entered  the 
chamber,  followed  by  a  group  of  terrified  and  half- 
dressed  domestics.  But,  before  I  could  reply  to  so 
abrupt  a  demand,  the  lieutenant  lifted  the  insensible 
form  of  the  lady  in  his  arms,  and  imperatively  waving 
back  the  crowd,  cried,  as  he  clashed  past  them  into  the 
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hall,  "  Stand  back !  on  your  lives  she  is  my  wife  !  I 
have  travelled  half  the  world  to  find  her,  and  you  shall 
tear  my  heart  out  sooner  than  pluck  her  from  my  arms. 
Back,  fools!  I  am  mad,  and  will  kill  the  first  who 
opposes  ine  !  "  and  with  a  wild,  discordant  laugh  he 
made  a  bound  forward,  and  rushing  through  the  passage, 
laid  his  hand  on  the  portal.  By  this  time,  having 
recovered  myself  from  my  temporary  amazement,  I 
seized  a  portion  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  coming  quickly 
behind  the  lieutenant,  threw  it  suddenly  over  his  head 
and  chest,  tethering  him  as  in  a  net,  at  the  same  time 
telling  the  servants,  as  he  struggled  in  the  toils,  to 
take  the  lady  from  his  arms,  and  secure  his  hands. 
Instantly  half  a  dozen  men  threw  themselves  on  the 
raging  captive,  and  after  much  difficulty  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  lady  from  his  grasp,  and  ultimately  in 
binding  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  enraged  and  furious 
lunatic. 

A  few  minutes  later,  and  both  were  borne  to  their 
separate  beds,  every  depleting  agent  within  the  power 
of  art  being  employed  to  pull  down  the  bounding  blood 
of  the  obstreperous  and  howling  madman,  who,  girthed 
and  fettered  to  the  strong  bed,  lay  writhing  in  impotent 
fury,  gnashing  his  teeth,  rolling  his  dilated  eyes,  and 
shouting  through  his  parched  lips  the  name  of  Made- 
leine, coupled  with  fearful  oaths  and  imprecations  on 
all  implicated  in  his  detention. 

A  perfect  contrast  to  this  noise,  impotence,  and  fury 
was  the  scene  above,  where,  stretched  on  her  bed,  white 
as  the  cold  sheets  that  covered  her,  and  calm  and 
passionless  as  innocence  and  childhood,  lay  the  inani- 
mate but  breathing  form  of  the  beautiful  Madeleine. 
Her  dark  chestnut  hair,  loosened  by  her  exertion  and 
fright,  hung  like  parted  curtains  down  her  white  brow 
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and  tranquil  face,  vesting  its  long,  dishevelled  curls  in 
many  a  glossy  fold  upon  her  hushed  heart  and  snowy 
bosom.  Happiness  but  seldom  kills,  and  felicity  rarely 
cuts  the  web  of  life.  Calamity  is  the  dire  Atropos,  whose 
fell  shears  sever  and  mow  down  her  thousands  yearly  : 
excess  of  pleasure  kills  by  units  only.  So  was  it  with 
the  Lady  Madeleine  Daymer ;  for  in  the  very  shock  that 
struck  her  clown  there  lurked  a  signal  remedy  that 
would  lift  up  the  prostrate  mind  to  hope  and  health. 
She  had  seen  the  man  long  mourned  as  dead— the 
husband  of  her  youth  and  heart;  and  though  the 
sudden  knowledge  of  his  presence  had  in  its  revulsion 
prostrated  every  function  of  her  frame,  the  happy  truth 
wrought  a  secret  cure,  and  she  awoke  conscious,  but 
weak,  and  filled  with  silent  happiness. 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  was  it  but  a  mocking  dream,  or  have  I 
indeed  beheld  my  long-lost  husband?  Oh!  no,  no,  it 
was  no  deception ;  my  heart  too  surely  tells  me  that 
I  have  seen  again  its  first  and  only  master,"  cried 
Madeleine  eagerly,  and  in  broken  sentences,  as  I 
found  time  to  revisit  my  less  imperative  charge  during 
the  intervals  between  Lieutenant  Kaby's  more  alarming 
symptoms. 

"Tranquillise  yourself,  madam,"  I  replied;  "your 
hopes  are  not  deceptive  ;  and  as  far  as  that  gentleman 
is  concerned  " 

"  Then  I  have  seen  him ! "  she  exclaimed,  interrupting 
me.  "  Thank  God  !  Oh,  my  dear,  loved  husband !  " 
and  the  beautiful  woman  clasped  her  hands  with  devout 
piety  and  truthful  fervour,  while  a  silent  shower  of 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  in  a  full  and  steady 
flow,  as  if  the  soul  poured  out  its  gratitude  to  Heaven 
in  tears  for  words. 

When  Lady  Daymer  had  recovered  sufficient  equa- 
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nimity  to  speak  uninterruptedly,  and  ask  the  hasty 
questions  that  her  busy  mind  conceived,  she  told  me 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  singular  connection 
between  Lieutenant  Eaby  and  herself,  and  the  seeming 
marvel  in  her  own  position. 

Walter  Eaby  and  herself,  she  said,  had  been  associ- 
ated from  infancy,  and  from  childhood  affianced  to  each 
other ;  and  in  the  full  belief  that  all  the  happiness  of 
life  was  in  store  to  bless  their  after  years,  they  grew  up 
in  love  and  fellowship,  knowing  no  care,  dreaming  of 
no  calamity.  Suddenly  their  bright  and  prosperous 
heaven  was  overcast  with  fears  and  apprehensions. 
Madeleine's  father  had  gradually  taken  a  deep  and 
rooted  animosity  to  Walter  Eaby,  at  first  the  result 
of  peevish  humour,  but  in  time  settling  into  a 
confirmed  repulsive  loathing,  that  neither  affection, 
assiduity,  nor  argument  could  overcome  or  mitigate. 
Forbid  the  house,  and  debarred  the  presence  of  his 
Madeleine,  the  lovers  met  in  secret;  and  at  length, 
despairing  of  softening  her  father's  antipathy,  Lieu- 
tenant Eaby  induced  her  to  consent  to  a  private 
marriage.  But  the  day  that  made  her  a  wife  saw  her, 
as  she  then  and  till  now  believed,  a  widow  too ;  for  she 
had  never  met  her  husband  from  the  hour  they  parted 
at  the  church  until  that  night.  She  then  recounted 
how,  during  her  state  of  suffering  and  alarm  at  Eaby's 
prolonged  absence,  the  fatal  tidings  reached  her  of  his 
shipwreck  and  death — a  tale  confirmed  by  every  circum- 
stance that  could  give  credence  to  the  fact  it  bore 
upon. 

Her  father,  too,  had  by  some  means  gained  a 
knowledge  of  their  clandestine  marriage ;  and  to  avoid 
his  ceaseless  persecution  she  had  at  length,  broken  hi 
spirit  and  weakened  in  body,  complied  with  his  im- 
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perious  will,  and,  two  years  after  her  husband's  supposed 
death,  married  Lord  Frederick  Dayraer,  a  nobleman 
whose  health  had  been  undermined  by  dissipation,  and 
his  youth  perverted  by  the  grossest  vice — a  match 
every  way  repugnant  to  her  feelings  and  her  heart. 

Yet  Providence  most  miraculously  interposed  to  save 
her  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  Returning  from  the 
village  church  where  the  ceremony  had  been  performed, 
Lord  Daymer  mounted  a  young  and  spirited  horse,  and 
either  excited  by  the  undue  potations  of  the  morning, 
or  the  unusual  restiveness  of  his  steed,  as  he  galloped 
home  he  lost  his  saddle,  and  fell  with  such  impetus  to 
the  ground  that,  though  removed  alive,  and  carried  to 
his  country  mansion,  it  was  but  to  linger  out  a  few 
short  days  in  dreadful  agony,  till  death  terminated  his 
brief  and  prodigal  career;  the  gay  bridal  party,  so 
ostentatiously  assembled  for  mirth  and  revelry,  re- 
maining to  swell  the  mournful  concourse  of  his  un- 
timely obsequies. 

This  brief  recital,  connected  with  the  disjointed 
narrative  of  the  lieutenant,  opened  to  my  view  a  history 
of  most  atrocious  fraud,  guilt,  and  villany,  in  which 
the  lady's  father  had  doubtless  played  the  chief  and 
directing  character.  What  horrid  punishment  had  the 
wretched  husband  in  all  probability  suffered  from  the 
two  miscreants,  whom,  through  the  revengeful  cunning 
of  insanity,  he  had  in  all  likelihood  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity and  murdered,  as  he  had  vaguely  recounted ! 

Again,  what  misery  and  privation  had  the  victim 
endured,  helpless  and  in  poverty,  to  reach  the  spot 
where  all  his  earthly  hopes  were  centred  !  And  at  the 
last,  when,  guided  by  love's  instinct  or  floating  memo- 
ries', cold,  wet,  foot-weary,  and  exhausted,  he  reached 
the 'haven  of  his  wish,  the  long-stretched  cord  snapped, 
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the  mind  reeled,  and  the  enduring  body  sank  on  the 
threshold  of  his  heart's  desire. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Daymer  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  revelation  I  had  gleaned  from  the  lieutenant 
iu  his  delirium,  and  the  further  confirmation  of  his 
story  by  the  disclosures  of  Lady  Madeleine,  he  evinced 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  recovery  of  his  guest ;  and  a 
courier  was  instantly  dispatched  to  London  for  one  of 
the  first  physicians  of  the  metropolis  to  aid  me,  by  every 
means  of  art  and  science,  to  restore  sanity  and  health  to 
the  unhappy  mind  aud  enfeebled  body  of  our  patient. 

Long,  however,  before  he  had  reached  the  sick  man's 
couch,  I  had  subjugated  the  disease;  and,  with  the 
young  and  lovely  form  of  Madeleine  for  nurse  to  smooth 
the  heated  pillow,  and  gaze  into  the  sunken  eyes  with 
looks  of  tenderest  love,  and  whisper  words  of  consola- 
tion and  hope,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  half  the  cure 
was  effected  before  the  learned  doctor  met  me  in  con- 
sultation. Life  saved  and  reason  restored  by  judicious 
skill,  and  the  soft  ministry  of  a  fair  hand  aud  two 
bewitching  eyes ! 

Days  merged  into  weeks,  and  month  succeeded 
month,  each  day  imparting  more  strength  to  the 
convalescent  guest ;  and  when  green  May  put  forth 
her  leaves  to  deck  the  earth  in  garlands,  the  re- 
stored and  happy  Walter  Kaby  led  to  the  church  of 
T   the  blushing  wife  and  youthful  widow,  cement- 
ing by  a  double  bond  a  ceremony  so  inauspiciously 
begun,  and  ending  in  a  treble  plight  the  undivided  love 
of  the  thrice-wedded  maid. 

As  the  carriage  containing  the  happy  pair  dashed  up 
the  quiet  street,  and  whirled  past  my  retired  dwelling,  a 
small  white  hand  was  protruded  from  the  window, 
waving  a  kind  greeting  and  a  fond  adieu  to  the  humble 
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inmate,  as,  standing  at  the  casement,  I  returned  with 
cheerful  smile  and  ready  gesture  the  graceful  salutatiou. 

"  These  are  life's  vicissitudes  indeed !  "  I  remarked 
as  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  past.  "A  few  weeks 
hack,  cold,  starving,  poor,  and  mad;  to-day  a  happy 
bridegroom,  rich,  prosperous,  and  bathed  in  fortune's 
sunny  favour  !  Three  times  a  wife,  and  still  a  maid ! 
Who  will  now  gainsay  that  true  love  does  not  run 
smooth  at  last  ?  I  will  not  be  that  heretic ;  for  here, 
at  least,  is  an  instance  that  it  may." 
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The  influence  which  the  mind  exerts  over  the  physical 
condition  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  on  the  every-day 
actions  of  our  lives,  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  by 
men  of  science  from  the  earliest  ages — from  a  time 
when  all  knowledge  was  enveloped  in  theory,  to  the 
present  era  of  civilisation,  when  all  theory  has  given 
way  to  practice. 

There  are  few  persons,  indeed,  who  are  not  individu- 
ally or  remotely  acquainted  with  instances  in  which  the 
body  is  made  in  some  degree  subservient  to  the  mind. 
But  of  all  the  phenomena  that  have  marked  the  con- 
ditions of  diseased  imaginations,  or  that  chain  of  in- 
scrutable delusions  or  magnetic  presciences  that 
enables  a  seer  to  foretell  events,  or  simply  conjures  up 
to  the  mental  eye  the  embodied  semblance  of  a 
departed  friend,  none  have  ever  been  so  keenly 
scrutinised,  so  obstinately  opposed  by  some,  or  so  im- 
plicitly believed  in  by  others,  as  the  influence  exerted 
'over  the  unborn  child  by  its  mother.  How  that  influence 
is  exercised  is,  and  probably  ever  will  remain,  an  in- 
violable secret  to  mankind.  We  only  know  the  result, 
and  that  the  mysterious  sympathy  between  the  parent 
and  her  offspring  shows  itself  every  day  in  the  most 
extraordinary  va  rieties  of  animal  life  and  mental  con- 
figuration. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  devote  my  own  time,  or  fatigue 
the  patience  of  my  readers,  by  attempting  any  theory 
or  explanation  of  such  incontestable  facts,  though  I  am 
well  aware  that  a  large  section  of  professional  men  and 
philosophers  strenuously  disbelieve  the  principle  entirely, 
and  though  compelled  to  admit  the  multiplied  cases 
before  them,  attribute  all  deviations  from  the  natural 
laws  to  sports  or  errors  of  nature,  or  to  accident,  and, 
under  the  convenient  figure  of  a  tusus  natural,  assign 
every  malformation  or  singularity  of  birth  to  a  casualty 
in  gestation,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  the  mind  of 
the  mother  can  influence  the  embryo  she  carries.  ^ 

That  the  influence  between  mother  and  offspring  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  human  family  is  a  fact  of  every  day's 
notoriety,  though,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  sensations 
of  the  lower  animals,  the  instances  of  erratic  conforma- 
tion so  frequently  found  in  horses,  sheep,  cows,  etc,  have 
hitherto  been  attributed  to  accident  alone,  and  not  to 
the  only  natural  interpretation— the  mind  of  the  dam. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  acquired  habits  can  be 
transmitted  by  animals  to  their  progeny ;  and  if  the 
mind  can  do  so  much,  why  not  more  ?    If  it  can  be 
'  excited  to  convey  a  quality,  why  not  an  imperfection  ? 
or,  if  capable  of  a  sane  and  healthy  impression,  why 
not  of  an  unsound  and  diseased  one  ? 

From  the  time  that  Jacob  so  artfully  multiplied  his 
stock  it  has  been  known  that  a  teeming  animal  could 
be  influenced  so  as  to  affect,  for  some  required  object, 
its  offspring ;  but  when  the  animal  thinks  for  itself,  or 
entertains  a  misconception  in  its  mind,  and  gives  us  a 
deformity,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider  it  a  sport 
of  nature's,  a  fortuitous  circumstance  in  which  the  parent 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

How  many  things  are  there  that  the  human  under- 
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standing  cannot  comprehend,  and  which  nevertheless 
we  know  to  exist !  We  cannot  fathom  their  cause,  hut  we 
witness  their  effect.  The  imagination  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  especially  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  month,  is  particularly  active,  and  in  a  state  of 
positive  excess  over  .the  other  functions ;  and  that  the 
reasoning  faculties  are  in  a  subordinate  condition  to  the 
imaginative  ones  I  think  no  professional  man  of  any 
experience  will  deny. 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  so  much,  not  in 
explanation  of  my  theme,  hut  as  illustrating  in  some 
sort  the  very  remarkable  and  painful  case  I  am  about  to 
record. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  ago  that,  in  my  daily 
professional  peregrinations  through  the  streets  and 

suburbs   of  M  ,    I    was  first  attracted   by  a 

young   man    of   tall    and   gentlemanly  appearance, 
the  pale,   anxious,  and  ever-restless    movement  of 
whose  features,  as  he  passed  me   on   my  visiting 
walks,  fixed  itself  on  my  observation,  and  ultimately 
excited  my  curiosity.    The  person  I  speak  of  might, 
at  this  time,  have  been  about  five-and-twenty :  in  height 
he  was  somewhat  over  the  ordinary  standard,  though 
his  extreme  emaciation  and  delicacy  of  form  made  him 
appear  taller  than  he  really  was  ;  and  I  should  have 
considered  him,  but  for  the  vigour  with  which  he 
walked,  and  the  nervous  energy  with  which  he  per- 
formed every  action,  to  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  so  hollow  and  cadaverous  were  his  visage 
and  the  whole  contour  of  his  figure.    His  eyes,  when 
they  "were  for  a  moment  stationary,  and  you  could 
observe  them,  were   of  that  dark  hazel  that  almost 
approaches  to  black,  and,  being  large  and  open,  seemed 
full  of  natural  intelligence  and  -vivacity,  though  quelled 
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by  some  deep  mystery  that  perpetually  overshadowed 
them  ;  for  the  longer  you  gazed  at  them,  and  the  more 
familiar  you  became  with  their  hue  and  structure,  the 
more  singular  and  chilling  was  the  power  they  exerted 
over  you.  It  was  a  glance  that  you  could  not  read : 
you  could  only  interpret.  It  seemed  as  if  it  looked 
through  and  beyond  all  present  obstacles,  and  rested  on 
an  invisible  future  with  which  it  held  knowledge  and 
commune,  and  made  you  feel  restless  and  uneasy 
under  its  glances  ;  for,  whatever  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion or  remark,  the  eye  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  the  tongue,  it  was  passionless  to  the 
subject,  and  no  matter  what  the  context,  neither 
betrayed  vivacity  nor  emotion.  You  felt — at  least  I  did 
when  I  afterwards  knew  him  better — as  if  the  eye  was 
divorced  from  the  heart,  and  that  the  organs  of  speech 
and  sight  had,  by  some  strange  perversion,  been  rifled 
from  different  bodies,  and  planted  in  antagonism  in  one 
human  form.  The  eyebrows  were  well  defined,  but, 
rising  in  an  arch  over  the  orbits,  gave  an  expression  of 
weakness  to  the  in  other  respects  well-proportioned 
features,  though  afterwards,  when  I  knew  his  history,  I 
was  inclined  to  attribute  this  position  of  the  eyebrows 
to  the  retraction  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  ;  for  he 
could  draw  his  brows  down  in  almost  horizontal 
lines,  and  retain  them  so  for  many  minutes.  At  such 
times  the  effect  produced  on  the  countenance  was 
extraordinary,  and  all  the  features  then  seemed  in 
harmony,  and  the  whole  effect  was  massive,  manly,  and 
highly  pleasing.  His  nose,  long  and  expanding  at  the 
nostrils,  gave  a  cogitative  stamp  to  the  face,  which  the 
well-cut  and  duly-proportioned  mouth  and  protruding 
chin  fully  bore  out. 
The  temples  were  hollow,  and  the  cheeks  gaunt; 
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•while  his  hair,  which  was  long,  dark,  and  undulating, 
was  already  profusely  sprinkled  with  grey,  and  though 
at  so  early  an  age,  becoming  bald  on  the  crown.  His 
costume  was  always  black,  and  his  clothes  and  the 
etceteras  of  his  dress  were  ever  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  fitted  with  the  nicest  taste  and  precision. 

I  had  probably  passed  him  every  morning  for  a  week 
after  the  day  on  which  I  first  noticed  him  in  the  streets 
before  I  became  aware  of  a  very  singular  peculiarity  in 
his  manner :  this  was  a  nervous  motion  of  his  neck 
that  would  seize  him  every  few  minutes,  when  the  head, 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  would  be  thrown  quickly  over  the  left 
shoulder,  the  countenance  at  the  same  time  assuming  a 
terrified  look  of  inquiry,  and  the  eyes  a  ghastly  intensity 
of  expression  that  was  both  distressing  and  painful  in  a 
degree  to  witness. 

A  slight  service  which  I  rendered  to  a  lady  in  the 
street,  in  extricating  her  from  a  disorderly  mob,  was 
the  means,  a  few  weeks  subsequently,  of  introducing 
me  to  the  individual  I  am  referring  to.  The  lady, 
grateful  for  the  trifling  service  I  had  rendered  her, 
requested  me  to  see  her  home,  where,  after  expressing 
an  acquaintance  with  my  name  and  occupation,  and 
giving  me  a  history  of  her  own  impaired  health,  she 
requested  me  to  undertake  the  professional  management 
of  her  case. 

For  the  half-hour  that  my  first  visit  lasted  I  found 
it  difficult  to  take  my  observation  from  off  a  portrait 
that,  suspended  over  the  chimney,  seemed  to  fix  its 
eyes  full  upon  me.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  stray 
pencil  of  light  that,  falling  on  the  canvas,  gave  the 
glinting  expression  to  the  features  ;  and,  under  the  sub- 
terfuge of  feeling  the  lady's  pulse,  I.  twice  moved  my 
chair  to  get,  as  I  hoped,  out  of  the  direction  of  the 
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annoying  glance,  but  in  vain ;  for  in  whatever  position  I 
placed  myself,  and  afterwards  when  crossing  the  room 
when  about  to  take  my  departure,  the  eyes  seemed 
always  full  in  front  of  me,  with  a  cold,  intense  stare, 
that  neither  expressed  curiosity,  wonder,  nor  any  touch 
of  speculation  that  could  be  interpreted  into  feeling ; 
and  at  length,  when  I  bade  my  patient  good  morning, 
the  eyes  of  the  portrait  were  the  last  objects  that  fixed 
my  attention,  till  the  door  closing  finally  shut  them 
from  my  sight;  nor,  indeed,  could  I  then,  nor  when 
in  the  bustle  of  the  street,  banish  the  effect  they  had 
produced  from  my  mind. 

Every  day  for  a  fortnight,  while  my  visits  continued 
consecutively,  was  I  exposed  to  the  uncomfortable  influ- 
ence that  this  picture  exerted  over  me ;  and,  indeed,  so 
powerful  was  the  effect,  that  it  required  all  my  vigilance 
to  prevent  my  falling  into  solecisms  of  neglect  and  ill 
manners  before  my  patient,  who,  either  insensible  to  its 
influence  or  familiar  with  the  singularity  of  the  painting, 
neither  observed  it  herself,  nor  noticed  in  me  the  wonder 
and  inquietude  it  produced. 

From  being  merely  a  casual  annoyance  that  the 
commotion  of  a  busy  town  or  the  bustle  of  occupation 
generally  dissipated  when  once  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  object  that  excited  it,  the  portrait  began 
to  haunt  me  through  the  whole  day,  and  in  every 
avocation  was  always  before  me,  till  at  last  it  invaded 
the  repose  of  my  nights,  and  whether  sleeping  or 
waking,  the  cold,  senseless  stare  of  those  eyes  was  for 
ever  looking  down  upon  me  with  freezing  pertinacity. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  daily  contemplation  of  the  obnoxious 
portrait  had  indelibly  fixed  its  image  on  my  mind. 
Apart  from  the  simple  want  of  expression  and  the 
fixity  of  the  look,  there  was  nothing  either  supernatural 
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or  ghastly  in  this  phantasmagoria  that  haunted  me ;  and 
it  only  troubled  aud  irritated  me  because  I  could  not 
dispel  the  image  from  my  fancy,  or  by  any  course  of 
reasoning  account  satisfactorily  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  effect  was  produced  either  on  the  canvas  or  my 
imagination. 

On  my  next  visit  Mrs.  Hazlewood — such  was  the 
name  of  my  new  patient — was  engaged,  but  requested 
I  would  have  the  kindness  to  amuse  myself  with  the 
magazines  on  the  table  for  the  few  minutes  she 
trespassed  on  my  time. 

I  accordingly  entered  the  reception-room,  and,  closing 
the  door,  was  alone  with  the  mysterious  portrait.  "  Now, 
then,"  I  said,  unconsciously  buttoning  up  the  breast  of 
my  coat,  "  I  will  solve  this  enigma.  At  my  time,  and 
in  my  profession,  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  a  picture,  a 

piece  of  primed  and  painted  canvas,  is  really  to  " 

At  this  moment  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  portrait, 
and  the  effect  was  sufficient  instantly  to  check  my 
soliloquy.  The  gaze  appeared  to  my  fancy  more  direct, 
more  icy  and  penetrating  than  ever  ;  and,  in  despite  of 
all  my  boasting,  I  felt  perfectly  quelled  before  it. 
However,  I  was  determined  to  master  the  mystery,  and 
shaking  off  the  torpidity  I  felt  creeping  over  me,  I 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  room  in  all  directions,  trying 
the  annoying  eyes  in  every  line  of  axis,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  their  personal  pertinacity ;  but  from  whatever 
position  I  looked  at  them,  they  seemed,  not,  indeed,  to 
follow  me,  but  as  if  that  point  was  their  natural  direc- 
tion. Even  when  I  stood  sideways  to  the  portrait  they 
appeared  to  be  full  upon  me.  "  Oh !  this  is  some 
meretricious  trick— some  artifice.  I  see  it  all ; "  and 
placing  a  hassock  before  the  fire,  and  elevating  myself 
to  a  level  with  the  picture,  I  rudely  seized  the  frame,  and 
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at  once  reversed  the  canvas.  But,  to  my  surprise,  and 
infinitely  to  my  chagrin,  I  found  neither  artifice  nor 
imposture ;  there  was  nothing  hut  the  simple  back  of 
coarse  cloth,  with  an  inscription  painted  in  black  letters, 
setting  forth  the  name  and  age  of  the  original. 

Half  ashamed  of  my  rudeness,  and  still  a  little 
sceptical,  I  passed  my  hand  over  the  canvas  and  along 
the  wall  behind  the  frame,  but  could  discover  nothing 
to  explain  the  mystery.  The  portrait  purported  to  be 
the  likeness  of  "  Edmund  Forrester,  Esq.,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  New  Granada,  on 
the  Spanish  Main,  at  half-past  twelve  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  January,  1808,  aged  twenty-six  years." 
"  Very  precise  and  formal,  at  all  events,"  I  thought,  re- 
adjusting the  picture.  "  Whether  the  eyes  are  gilt,"  I 
continued,  passing  my  fingers  over  them,  "or  it  is  the 
consummation  of  art,  or  simply  the  peculiar  light  of  the 
room,  I  cannot  decide,  or  conceive  how  this  singular 
effect  is  produced." 

"  Nor  will  mortal  man,  sir,  ever  acquire  that  know- 
ledge," said  a  deep,  almost  sepulchral  voice  behind  me. 

Startled  more  than  I  could  have  believed  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  under  such  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in 
the  glare  of  daytime,  I  sprang  in  a  moment  from  the 
hassock,  and  turning  round,  beheld  the  living  counter- 
part of  the  portrait  I  had  been  so  unceremoniously  sur- 
veying. Nor  was  my  surprise  in  any  way  diminished 
by  discovering  that  the  person  before  me  was  the 
stranger,  whose  singular  deportment  and  emaciated 
form  had  so  powerfully  attracted  my  attention  in  the 
streets. 

Before  I  had  time  to  frame  an  apology,  or  even  reply 
to  the  gentleman  who  addressed  me,  the  door  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Hazlewood  entered  the  room.    After  express- 
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iug  some  surprise  at  the  presence  of  my  companion, 
and  a  regret  at  having  detained,  me  so  long,  she  at  once 
introduced  me  to  the  gentleman  as  Mr.  Edmund  For- 
rester, her  nephew,  and  the  only  child,  as  she  said,  of 
an  only  brother. 

The  name,  after  the  extraordinary  likeness  to  the 
portrait,  did  not  so  much  surprise  me  as  the  singular 
effect  of  the  eyes  startled  me.  There  was  the  same 
vague,  cold  expression  in  both,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  grey  tone  of  the  hair,  and  the  hollowness  of  the 
cheeks,  the  portrait  might  in  every  respect  have  suited 
the  individual  himself,  instead  of  being,  as  Mrs.  Hazle- 
wood  informed  me,  merely  the  son. 

My  visit  on  this  occasion  was  unusually  prolonged, 
and  on  my  side  purposely  so,  for  I  felt  a  growing 
curiosity,  almost  a  yearning,  to  know  more  of  the 
history  both  of  the  picture  and  the  singular  individual 
who  had  excited  my  inquisitiveness.  Our  conversation 
was  discursive  and  various,  and  whenever  Mr.  For- 
rester joined  in  it  —  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
nervous  motion  of  his  head  and  the  inquietude  of  his 
features,  was  only  occasionally— his  remarks  had  all  the 
fascination  of  a  refined  and  educated  man,  and  the 
charm  of  a  highly-cultivated  taste.  But  it  was  only  by 
fits  and  starts  that  I  could  induce  him  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  at  all,  and  on  many  subjects  he  refused 
entirely  to  speak.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
repugnance  and  almost  dread  which  he  evinced  when 
the  conversation  turned  on  themes  of  a  metaphysical 
character,  or  those  occult  speculations  of  the  middle 
ages  to  which  such  men  as  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  devoted  their  time  and  intellects. 

After  a  few  visits  his  reserve  gradually  wore  off,  and 
he  became,  as  far  as  his  extremely  nervous  temperament 
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would  allow,  very  communicative,  and  particularly  so  as 
regarded  himself  and  the  strange  idiosyncrasy  of  his 
nature  ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  had  attended  the  family 
some  months  that  he  pointed  at  the  mystery  that 
formed  so  startling  a  trait  in  his  character  and  it 
was  still  some  time  further  before  he  completely  un- 
bosomed himself,  and  imparted  to  me  the  remarkable 
delusion  that  had  so  long  preyed  upon  his  mind .and 
was  so  rapidly  undermining  his  constitution  From 
tbe  general  facts  communicated  by  himself,  and  the 
m0re  elaborate  account  supplied  me  by  his  aunt,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  condense  and  arrange  the  whole  histoiy 
in  the  following  brief  narrative  :—  _ 

Edmund  Forrester,  the  father  of  my  patient,  and  the 
original  of  the  portrait,  was  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman 
o   large  landed  property  in  Westmoreland,  to  which 
and  a  very  ample  fortune,  he  succeeded,  by  the  death 
oHiis  fatli,  at'the  age  of  twenty-three.    Having  abou 
be  same  time  completed  his  education  f 
went  home,  and  taking  possession  of  the  family  estate 
res  ved  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  paternal 
n  an  ion  and!  in  the  society  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
devTnis  time  to  the  development  of  agncuhure 
and  the  invigorating  enjoyment  of  rural  sports  and 

CTt7hePaatm0reighteen,  when  he  first  went  to  college, 
Edmund  hid  beef  betrothed  to  the  1^*+* 
of  Squire  Ha.lewood,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  famdy  and 
easy  fortune,  who  resided  in  ^ 

only  stipulation  being  one  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Hazle 
wood,  that  the  young  people  should  not  be  mamed  ti  1 
Lh  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  yeais.  Mb. 
Ha'lewood  had  two  objects  in  this  restriction  on  he 
t    ™  patience:  the  first  to  gratify  a  very  laudable 
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prejudice  he  entertained  against  early  marriages ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  highly  imaginative  and  romantic 
temperament  of  his  daughter  might,  by  his  watchful 
supervision  and  a  rigid  educational  treatment,  be 
diverted  from  its  present  relaxing  influence,  and  trained 
into  a  more  sober  and  rational  system  of  moral  energy 
and  self-reliance. 

But  unfortunately  this  extremely  sensitive  and  ener- 
vating state  of  the  mind,  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
infl  uence  of  wholesome  precept  and  instruction,  became 
more  morbidly  developed  with  her  years,  till  at  length 
she  sank  into  the  mere  slave  of  an  over-heated  imagina- 
tion. Her  love,  however,  was  a  trait  apart,  and  for  its 
depth,  simplicity  of  faith,  and  perfect  abnegation  of 
self,  became  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  her  life. 
Nor,  on  the  side  of  her  husband— for  they  were  married 
at  the  appointed  time — was  his  affection  less  sincere  or 
ardent  than  her  own.  They  seemed,  indeed,  only  to 
live  for  each  other ;  and,  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  those 
tender  amenities  of  love  and  reciprocal  courtesies  of 
affection,  made  the  nuptial  bond  a  paradise  of.  social 
happiness. 

But  unfortunately  these  halcyon  days  were  fated  to 
be  as  brief  as  they  were  joyful.  About  three  months 
subsequently  to  their  marriage  Mr.  Forrester  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  an  opulent 
planter  in  one  of  our  West  India  islands;  and  as  he  had 
made  Edmund  his  heir,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
at  once  visit  Trinidad,  and  either  take  possession  of  the 
estate  or  dispose  of  the  plantation.  Mrs.  Forrester's 
distress,  when  apprised  of  the  intended  separation,  was 
of  so  poignant  and  despairing  a  nature  that  nothing  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure  could  have  given 
her  husband  strength  and  resolution  to  resist  her  tears 
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and  entreaties.    She  firmly  believed  she  should  never 
see  him  again,  and  that  their  separation  was  for  ever. 
Nor  could  all  his  assurances  of  a  speedy  return  and  his 
unalterable  affection  in  any  degree  soften  the  bitterness 
of  her  grief,  or  move  the  despair  that  settled  on  her 
heart ;  and  when  at  length  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
necessity,  she  hung  upon  his  neck  with  the  tenacity  of 
a  drowning  swimmer;  and,  with  a  pertinacity  only 
equalled  by  the  intensity  of  her  love,  made  him 
repeatedly  promise,  by  everything  sacred  and  binding, 
that  he  would  return  by  the  birth  of  her  child ;  and  if— 
and  the  supposition  sent  a  thrill  of  unutterable  anguish 
through  her  heart— if  he  should  die,  that  he  would  in 
the  spirit  visit  her,  and  watch  over  the  advent  of  her 
child.  With  every  assurance  that  affection  could  dictate, 
Forrester  strove  to  quiet  her  apprehensions  and  reassure 
her  fears  ;  but  not  till  he  had  once  more  solemnly 
promised  that,  dead  or  alive,  he  would  be  by  her  bed  in 
the  hour  of  her  confinement,  would  she  relinquish  her 
hold,  or  allow  him  to  tear  himself  from  her  convulsive 
embrace. 

For  the  remaining  six  months  of  her  pregnancy  she 
confined  herself  to  her  suite  of  rooms,  hardly  admitting 
her  mother-in-law  or  sister  to  disturb  her  reveries,  and 
totally  excluding  all  ordinary  visitors  from  her  pre- 
sence ;  her  whole  time  occupied  in  solitary  musings  on 
her  husband's  journey,  or  reading  his  frequent  letters, 
and  by  every  post  returning  long  and  endearing  replies, 
ending  every  letter  with  a  recapitulation  of  his  parting 
oath    At  last  he  wrote  stating  the  probable  period  of 
his  return,  but  that  previous  to  his  taking  ship  for  Eng- 
land he  was  obliged  to  visit  a  small  estate  in  New 
Granada,  upon  which  his  uncle  had  held  a  mortgage ; 
and  as  soon  as  that  duty  was  performed  he  should  cross 
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to  the  Havannah,  and  finally  take  the  first  packet  from 
Port  an  Prince  for  Bristol  or  London.  From  the 
moment  of  receiving  this  letter  Mrs.  Forrester  re- 
linquished every  hope  of  seeing  her  husband  again  in 
life,  and  gave  uncontrolled  sway  to  her  anguish  and 
despair.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  mother  represented  to 
her  that  Edmund  incurred  no  greater  hazard  in  going  to 
New  Granada  than  to  Trinidad,  and  that  her  fears  were 
unreasonable  and  void.  No  argument,  no  assurances 
could  comfort  or  rouse  her  from  the  apathy  into 
which  she  had  fallen.  For  days  and  weeks  she  sat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  upon  her  absent  hus- 
band to  fulfil  his  plighted  promise,  to  bless  her  with 
his  presence  once  again,  and  be  with  her  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  That  time  now  rapidly  approached,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  December  she  was  seized  with  the 
pains  of  maternity.  Her  sufferings  for  many  hours  were 
long  and  acute,  but  towards  night  the  pains  left  her, 
and  she  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which,  however, 
she  awoke  abruptly  a' little  after  twelve,  and  with  a 
loud  scream  exclaimed,  "  He  is  drowned  !  I  saw  him 
sink  !    I  saw  it  in  my  dream  !    He  is  drowned  !  " 

Her  shrieks  and  perturbation  reproduced  in  all  their 
intensity  her  maternal  pains,  and  at  half-past  twelve 
she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  At  the  same  moment, 
springing  up  in  bed,  and  clasping  her  hands  wildly,  she 
cried,  "  He  comes  !  he  comes  !  "  and,  with  outstretched 
arms  and  protruding  eyes,  gazed  fixedly  on  the  opposite 
wall,  and  for  a  few  moments  remained  motionless,  with 
every  sense  concentrated  upon  the  stretch  of  hearing ; 
then  faintly  murmuring  a  reply  to  some  imaginary 
question,  she  whispered  indistinctly,  "  0  yes  ! 
willingly — now,  at  once;"  and  again  all  her  faculties 
seemed  absorbed  in  listening.     After  a  brief  interval 
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her  lips  moved  as  if  in  rapid  articulation;  but  so  faint 
was  the  breathing,  that  though  they  bent  their  ears  to 
catch  the  import,  the  only  sounds  they  could  distinguish 
were,  "  Every  year — promise — birthday."  A  few  more 
indistinct  syllables  followed,  and  then  the  motion  of  the 
lips  ceased,  a  faint  smile  like  a  stray  sunbeam  broke 
over  her  white  face,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  Ly 
a  shadow  that  first  mist-like  and  purple,  then  deepening 
into  a  livid  gloom,  settled  down  upon  the  eyes  and  lips 
with  the  hue  of  death.  Her  extended  arms  dropped 
heavily  on  the  bed,  the  jaw  fell,  and  with  the  eyes 
still  widely  open,  the  body  sank  back  lifeless  on  the 
pillow. 

Whatever  effect  the  highly-wrought  condition  of  the 
mind  might  remotely  have  on  the  body,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  inquiries  I  made  of  Mrs.  Hazle- 
wood,  who  was  present,  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  mournful  result  was  sudden  hemorrhage. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  child  of  such  a  mother, 
bred  under  such  circumstances,  should  share  largely  in 
its  parent's  morbid  state  of  mind.  It  is  true  that  till 
fourteen  years  of  age,  though  always  a  reflective  and 
solitary  boy,  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  noticeable  m 
his  demeanour  ;  but  after  that  period  a  marked  change 
took  place,  not  only  in  his  bodily,  but  in  his  mental 
health,  which  affected  his  entire  character.  From  this 
time  forward  he  relinquished  all  those  pursuits  which 
he  had  previously  followed  with  so  much  zest  and 
pleasure  ;  avoided  all  society  but  that  of  his  grand- 
mother ;  and  shrank  entirely  into  himself,  devoting  all 
his  leisure  to  abstruse  studies  and  the  acquisition  of 
ancient  literature.  It  was  useless  to  question  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  altered  habits :  he  either  avoided  the 
subject  entirely,  or  preserved  a  rigid  silence  as  regardc 
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it.  All  that  could  be  gained  was  from  external  observa- 
tion, and  that  spoke  too  plainly  of  wasting  health  and 
rapid  emaciation ;  but  though  he  never  complained,  it 
was  evident  there  were  periods  when  he  suffered 
intensely.  At  such  times  it  was  remarked  that  for 
the  whole  month  of  December,  and  till  after  his  birth- 
day, the  disease,  whether  in  the  mind  or  body,  was 
always  greatly  accelerated  ;  and  though  he  never  rallied 
after  these  attacks,  it  was  found  that  he  suffered  less 
after  that  epoch  than  immediately  preceding  it.  But 
yet  it  was  painfully  evident  that  every  succeeding  year 
increased  the  mysterious  malady,  and  left  his  frame 
more  attenuated  and  gaunt  than  before. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  his  grandmother  died  ;  and 
his  aunt — who  many  years  previously  had  married  one 
of  Squire  Hazlowood's  sons,  and  was  now  a  widow — 
took  up  her  residence  at  the  paternal  mansion,  and 
haviug  no  family  ties  to  engage  her,  devoted  all  her 
time  to  soothe,  and  if  possible  conquer,  the  melancholy 
that  had  settled  on  her  unhappy  nephew.  Mrs.  Iiazle- 
wood  had  lived  with  her  husband  so  long  abroad,  and 
had  left  England  when  Edmund  was  so  young  a  boy, 
that  now,  on  her  return,  she  was  inexpressibly  shocked 
at  beholding  the  emaciated  form  and  broken  constitution 
of  her  beloved  relative.  By  constant  assiduity  and 
attention  to  his  wants  and  comforts,  and  by  all  those 
nameless  regards  and  watchful  solicitations  that  women 
only  can  minister,  she  gradually  broke  down  his  reserve, 
and  ultimately  drew  from  him  the  secret  that  was 
preying  so  terribly  on  his  life. 

It  seems  that  from  his  earliest  recollection  he  had 
always  been  impressed,  upon  his  birthday,  with  an 
indefinable  dread,  which  used  to  creep  over  him  like  a 
cold  horror  about  midnight ;  that  he  could  never  sleep 
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at  such  times  till  the  clock  had  struck  one;  that 
between  twelve  and  one  he  became  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  visitor  in  his  room ;  but  that,  for  some 
moments  after  his  consciousness  of  its  arrival,  he  could 
define  no  visual  object.    Very  soon,  however,  he  was 
aware  of  a  human  face,  gazing  on  him  from  the  wall. 
Gradually  the  features  grew  more  distinct,  and  shone 
with  a  faint  transparent  light,  that  lit  up  the  whole 
countenance  with  a  phosphorescent  halo,  dimly  defining, 
through  the  gloom,  the  shadowy  outline  of  a  human 
figure!    After  gazing  for  a  few  seconds,  the  phantom 
slowly  advanced,  and  crossing  the  room,  stood  motion- 
less at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  then,  without  any 
perceptible  motion,  slowly  receded,  and  passed  out, 
as  it  had  entered,  through  the  wall,  the  eyes  being  the 
last  part  of  the  figure  to  fade  away.    As  he  grew  older 
the  spectre  remained  longer,  and  began  to  take  the 
hiding  circuit  of  the  bed,  but  always,  and  even  when 
behind  him,  keeping  the  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face.  He 
had  very  early  a  conviction  in  his  mind  that  this 
apparition  was  the  spirit  of  his  father-a-  belief  con- 
firmed when  subsequently  bis  grandmother  told  him 
the  circumstances  of  his  father's  death,  which  were 
supplied  to  the  family  by  a  friend  who  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  at  the  same  time,  and  which,  by  a  singular- 
coincidence,  occurred  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  hour, 
foretold  by  his  mother  at  his  birth,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  her  own  death; 

Each  year  the  terror  excited  by  the  birthday  visitoi 
increased,  and  for  many  months  of  the  year  he  suffered 
intolerable  perturbation  from  anticipating  its  coming 
till  at  last  he  began  to  feel  the  constant  presence  of 
the  phantom,  as  if  it  followed  his  footsteps  in  every 
pursuit  of  life  ;  and  though  invisible  to  the  eye,  ho  was 
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in  constant  dread  of  beholding  the  cause  of  his  terror, 
and  always  entertained  an  invincible  horror  lest  the 
spectre  should  get  behind  him  ;  for,  however  repellent 
the  ocular  presence  might  be,  it  was  nothing  to  the 
paralysing  fear  that  possessed  him  when  it  glided 
behind  his  back,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  sight.  Hence 
arose  that  nervous  jerking  round  of  the  head  that  had 
so  early  attracted  my  attention.  As  he  approached 
the  age  of  manhood  he  entertained  a  settled  conviction 
that  his  years  were  numbered,  and  that  he  should  die 
on  his  twenty-sixth  birthday  ;  and  this  conviction  had 
long  settled  into  a  confirmed  belief,  and  at  the  time 
when  I  was  made  acquainted  with  his  history,  he  looked 
upon  his  term  of  life  as  almost  expired,  and  awaited, 
with  indescribable  dread,  the  completion  of  the  few 
montbs  that  would  bring  for  the  last  time  his  unearthly 
visitor. 

In  the  hope  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  this 
fantasy  of  a  diseased  imagination,  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Hazlewood,  had  removed  him  from  place  to  place,  and 

finally  took  a  residence  for  a  year  at  M  ,  in  the 

anticipation  that  the  change  of  scene  and  bustle — for 
he  avoided  all  society — might  amuse  his  mind,  and 
rouse  his  thoughts  from  the  one  pervading  subject ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  no  success. 

Treating  his  disease  as  an  hallucination  of  the  mind, 
superinduced  by  a  physically  predisposed  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  encouraged  by  'the  knowledge  of 
tbe  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  debilitating 
influence  of  solitude  and  secrecy,  I  advised  him  to  let 
me  make  known  his  case  to  several  friends  ;  for,  as  I 
remarked,  "  It  is  the  secrecy  of  your  sufferings  which 
prolongs  them,  and  gives  importance  to  effects  which, 
if  known,  would  cease  to  be  entertained  with  dread. 
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Shako  these  horrors  from  your  mind  by  disseminating 
them  among  your  friends,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
frequent  conversation  on  the  theme  will  not  only  rob 
it  of  its  terrors,  but  in  time  induce  you  to  look  upon 
your  affliction  as  it  really  is— a  delusion  of  the  over- 
excited imagination." 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully  when  I  had  concluded, 
and  replied  sadly,  "  I  will  adopt  your  suggestion  ;  but 
I  feel  beforehand  how  utterly  useless  any  course  must 
be.  Into  theatres,  where  I  have  rushed  ;  into  crowds, 
where  I  have  thrown  myself  to  escape  this  pursuing 
fear — there,  even  in  discord  and  mirth,  has  the  spectre 
found  me.  It  is  vain,  vain  !  Reason  cannot  grasp, 
philosophy  cannot  fathom,  the  mystery  that  comes  from 
God.  I  am  patient.  Adopt  what  course  you  will,"  he 
concluded  faintly,  as  he  sank  heavily  back  in  his  chair. 

I  accordingly  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Thornton  and 
several  other  friends   of  sense  and  education,  and 
appointed  frequent  parties,  where,  in  his  presence,  we 
might  freely  discuss  his  case.     Among  other  intro- 
ductions was  that  of  a  lady  of  singularly  powerful 
mind  and  strong  reasoning  faculties,  a  Mrs.  Eenaud,  a 
retired  actress,  whom  I  had  known  all  my  life,  and 
who,  forty  years  before,  under  her  first  husband's  name, 
had  divided  the  metropolitan  honours  with  Mrs.  ^  Sid- 
dons— a  woman  whose  fund  of  anecdote  and  experience 
of  life  were  as  varied  as  her  powers  of  description  wero 
graphic  and  fascinating.    To  Mrs.  Eenaud  he  at 
attached  himself,  and  she  became  a  daily  visitor,  and  to 
her  conversation  and  flow  of  wit  and  sarcasm  he  would 
listen  with  pleased  attention  ;  and  she  alone,  of  all  our 
friends,  possessed  the  power  to  draw  him  from  himself, 
or  for  a  few  minutes  divert  his  mind  from  its  ever- 
recurring  fear. 
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I  was  beginning,  with  Dr.  Thornton,  to  entertain 
flattering  promises  of  success  from  our  plan,  when  the 
setting  in  of  winter  brought  on  with  all  its  intensity  his, 
unhappy  delusion.  He  made  his  will,  arranged  his 
property,  and  resigned  himself,  though  with  intolerable 
dread,  for,  as  he  asserted,  his  approaching  death;  for 
on  the  1st  of  January  he  would  attain  his  twenty-sixth 
year. 

As  the  long-dreaded  day  approached,  his  perturbation 
became  excessive  to  a  degree  of  intensity  I  had  never 
before  encountered,  and  extremely  painful  to  witness  ;  _ 
the  nervous  motion  of  his  head  was  incessant;  his 
appetite  failed  ;  he  never  slept,  but  walked  the  room  with 
restless  steps  all  day,  and  at  night  rested  in  a  chair, 
with  his  back  firmly  pressed  to  the  wall.  Complying 
with  his  earnest  request  to  be  with  him  on  the  fatal 
night,  I  had  arranged  with  Mrs.  Hazlewood  to  invite  a 
party  of  friends  to  spend  the  evening  at  her  house, 
and  see  in  the  new  year.  For  this  purpose  Mrs. 
Kenaud,  Dr.  Thornton,  two  or  three  gentlemen  and 
somo  ladies,  with  his  aunt  and  myself,  met  in  the 
drawing-room  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  December, 
1834.  Mr.  Forrester  sat  in  an  arm-chair  on  one  side 
of  the  grate,  perfectly  calm  to  all  outward  appearance, 
and  without  that  motion  of  the  head  that  usually 
attended  him,  and  beside  him  Mrs.  Renaud;  the  rest  of 
the  company  being  arranged  at  intervals  in  a  large  circle 
round  the  fire,  Dr.  Thornton  in  the  centre,  and  I  oppo- 
site my  patient,  but  more  in  the  shadow,  where  I  might 
better  observe  the  state  of  his  features.  After  some 
music  and  a  few  ballads  from  the  ladies  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  party,  we  all  arranged  ourselves  in  the 
manner  I  have  already  described,  and  a  general  conver- 
sation was  commenced,  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
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cheerful  and  animated,  when  Mr.  Forrester's  agitation 
attracted  all  our  attention.  His  anxiety  and  nervousness 
had  sprung  up  almost  in  a  moment,  and  were  so  remark- 
able as  to  fix  every  one's  observation  on  him,  aud  imme- 
diately to  check  the  flow  of  our  hilarity. 

"  It  is  almost  the  time  !  "  he  gasped  in  a  suffocating 
voice,  while  his  features  worked  with  the  intensity  of 
his  apprehension,  as  if  they  were  distorted  with  pain. 
Making  an  excuse  to  look  for  a  book  I  had  left  in  my 
coat  below,  I  left  the  room,  and,  agreeably  with  a  plan 
I  had  arranged  with  Mrs.  Kenaud,  upon  whose  dis- 
cretion I  could  depend,  descended  to  the  lobby,  and 
opening  the  old-fashioned  clock,  removed  the  striking 
weight,  and  put  back  the  minute  hand  half  an  hour. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  I  returned  to  the 
room,  and,  quietly  taking  my  place,  began  to  observe 
narrowly  the  countenance  of  my  unhappy  patient.  As 
I  have  already  remarked,  the  nervous  action  of  the 
head  had  entirely  left  him  ;  he  no  longer  appeared  to 
have  any  apprehension  from  behind,  all  his  faculties 
being,  as  it  seemed,  concentrated  on  the  wall  before 
him,  his  eyes  for  ever  wandering  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  in  front  of  which  two  ladies  and 
myself  were  seated.  Each  moment  his  agitation 
became  visibly  more  ungovernable,  his  eyes  rolling 
rapidly  from  angle  to  angle  of  the  wall,  and  his  restless 
hitching  about  on  his  chair  more  distressing  to  witness. 

H  I  '11  look  at  ray  watch  !  "  he  said  in  a  hollow  whisper, 
that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  deepest  region  of  his 
chest,  at  the  same  time  drawing  from  his  waistcoat  a 
gold  chronometer,  but  without  for  an  instant  ceasing  the 
sidelong  motion  of  his  body,  or  the  prying  scrutiny  of 
his  eyes. 

«  Allow  me  to  hold  your  watch,"  cried  Mrs.  Kenaud 
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quickly,  as  she  closed  her  hand  over  the  dial,  and  gave 
me  a  rapid  glance  of  intelligence.  "  You  know  you  can 
depend  upou  me,"  she  said,  removing  the  chain  from, 
his  neck,  and  hiding  the  watch  and  guard  in  the  lap  of 
her  dress.  "  I  will  tell  you  exactly  the  minute  when  it 
is  half-past  twelve.  But  I  feel  perfectly  sure  this  is  but 
an  illusion  of  the  fancy,  depending  more  upon  your 
knowledge  of  the  time  than  " 

H  You  deceive  me !  It  is  coming  ! "  he  gasped  in  the 
same  terrified  whisper,  while  a  sort  of  purple  shadow 
spread  over  his  brow  and  lips,  and  large  drops  of  per- 
spiration stood  like  collected  dew  all  over  his  face. 
"  You  deceive  me  !  " 

H  Nonsense  !  "  she  replied  with  the  most  indifferent 
calmness.  "  It  wants  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
time,"  she  added,  glancing  guardedly  at  the  watch  in 
her  lap.  At  the  same  time  I  drew  out  my  repeater  to 
back,  if  necessary,  her  assertion  :  it  was  exactly  the  half 
hour.     "  I  was  sure,"   Mrs.  Kenaud  resumed  in  a 

tone  of  badinage,  "  certain  that  it  was  all  a  delu  " 

The  sentence  was  uncompleted,  for  I  want  words  to  ex- 
press the  fearful  horror  which  at  that  instant  distorted  the 
patient's  face.  It  at  once  appalled  even  Mrs.  Renaud, 
who,  unable  to  endure  the  terror  of  his  countenance, 
and  almost  paralysed  with  fear,  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  bowed  her  head  to  her  lap.  Of  all  the  com- 
pany present  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  seem  con- 
verted into  stone.  So  aghast  and  breathless  every  one 
remained,  that  not  the  faintest  tremor  of  a  sound  was 
heard  ;  the  silence  was  audible  and  thrilling.  For  my- 
self, I  did  not  hear  even  the  beating  of  my  heart,  so 
engrossed  was  every  faculty  on  the  distorted  features  of 
the  face  before  me.  The  livid  blush,  that  a  minute  be- 
fore had  suffused  his  face,  had  passed  away ;  the  beaded 
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sweat  had  rolled  off  or  evaporated,  and,  instead  of  the 
humid  skin,  the  cuticle  had  become  dry  and  stiff  as 
parchment ;  and  the  whole  countenance  assumed  a  pallor 
so  deadly,  that  the  features  seemed  as  if  cut  out  of  chalk. 
The  mouth  was  nearly  closed,  but  the  lips  were  drawn 
so  far  apart  as  to  display  all  the  teeth  ;  the  nostrils 
were  expanded,  and  stood  up  as  if  inflated ;  the  upper 
eyelid  was  rolled  over,  and  the  eyes  themselves,  dilated 
till  the  iris  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  ball,  were  shot 
out  from  the  lids,  and  appeared  ready  to  fall  from  their 
sockets ;  the  eyebrows  had  receded,  and  formed  a  rough 
arch  on  the  forehead ;  at  the  same  time  the  scalp  was 
contracted  into  furrows,  and  lifted  the  shorter  hairs 
straight  up  from  the  head  like  dwarf  rushes,  while 
the  longer  locks  stood  hovering  and  rising  far  out  over 
the  ears  and  neck,  each  filament  seeming  endowed  with 
life.  With  both  hands  he  clutched  the  seat  of  his  chair, 
and,  half  lifting  his  stiffened  body  from  the  cushion, 
remained  rigid,  while  his  bursting  eyes  seemed  to  devour 
the  wall  bebind  where  I  was  sitting.  The  room, 
though  abundantly  lighted,  looked  gloomy  as  if  the  can- 
dles were  overgrown  with  wick,  and  I  felt  a  cold  chill 
pervade  my  spine  and  back,  as  though  a  door  had  been 
opened  from  behind. 

It  is  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  calcu- 
late time  correctly ;  but,  as  near  as  I  can  conceive,  for 
two  minutes  he  remained  fixed  as  I  have  described 
him,  gazing  over  my  shoulders  ;  then  slowly,  but 
with  the  same  intensity  of  expression,  his  head  and 
body  moved  towards  the  left,  as  if  following  somo  pro- 
gressing object.  By  the  time  his  eyo  had  traversed 
one  half  of  the  room  he  had  so  far  risen  from  his  seat 
as  to  be  almost  erect ;  then  suddenly  pushing  aside  his 
chair,  he  stood  upright,  his  whole  frame  dilating  to  its 
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utmost  altitude,  and  with  his  arms  extended,  and  the 
palms  of  his  hands  held  flat  before  him,  he  backed 
himself  slowly  against  the  wall,  moving  as  his  eyes 
seemed  to  follow  some  spectral  fantasy,  till  at  last, 
wedged  in  an  angle  of  the  room,  and  drawing  in  his 
arms  till  the  backs  of  his  hands  almost  touched  his 
face,  he  exclaimed  in  a  cracked  and  imploring  voice, 
"  Keep  it  back  ! "  Then,  with  a  hoarse  gurgling  cry  of 
agony,  he  shrieked,  "  It  is  behind  me  !  "  The  next 
iustant  a  violent  convulsion  passed  through  his  frame, 
shaking  every  muscle  and  fibre  of  his  body,  which 
directly  after  became  locked  and  motionless  in  the 
attitude  it  had  the  moment  previously  assumed. 

At  this  instant,  as  if  suspense  had  reached  its 
utmost  limit  of  endurance,  a  general  shriek  burst  from 
th<3  females  of  the  company,  while  all  the  men,  as  if 
roused  from  an  uneasy  sleep,  sprang  to  their  feet. 
Dr.  Thornton  and  myself  rushed  forward  to  the  side  of 
our  patient.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm :  the  touch 
was  like  that  of  iron.  I  felt  the  heart:  it  had  ceased 
to  beat.  I  attempted  to  put  back  the  eyes,  and  close 
the  lips,  and  to  depress  the  arms :  they  were  already 
stiff.  I  only  touched  a  human  cast !  Death  had  made 
rigid  every  feature  ;  and,  with  the  last  exclamation  of 
fear,  the  soul  of  Edmund  Forrester  had  fled  for  ever. 
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THE  WARNING ;  OR,  HUMAN  COMBUSTION. 

There  is  something  naturally  repellent  to  a  well-con- 
stituted miud  in  having  to  lay  bare  those  aspects  of 
human  depravity  and  degradation  that  too  often  stain 
the  annals  of  existence  with  some  of  its  harshest 
features  ;  but  the  moralist,  like  the  surgeon,  must  often 
be  cruel  that  he  may  be  kind,  and ,  while  probing  the 
fester  of  disease,  outrage  his  own  feelings,  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  affliction  to  a  pristine  health  and  vigour. 

The  laws  that  govern  the  animal  creation  have  by 
the  Almighty  been  made  so  definite  and  irrevocable, 
that  any  dereliction  from  their  fundamental  principles 
must  invariably  be  attended  by  results  as  sure  as  they 
are  terrible.  If  the  daily  evidence  of  evils  resulting 
from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  mechanical  laws  is 
appreciable  to  every  intelligence,  is  it  not  wonderful 
that  mankind  should  either  despise  or  treat  with  apathy 
that  higher  and  holier  range  of  canons  established  by 
the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  himself  for  the  guidance 
and  well-being  of  His  masterpiece  of  physical  me- 
chanism, man? — a  structure  so  sublime  and  perfect, 
that  there  is  no  invention  of  human  contrivance  but  has 
been  deduced  from,  or  had  its  archetype  in,  man  himself, 
from  the  rudimentary  lever  to  the  invention  of  the 
voltaic  pile.  But  I  am  digressing,  and  forget  that  I 
have  only  to  deal  with  life—hard-faced,  practical  exist- 
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ence— the  working  powers  as  seen  in  the  consummated 
man ;  in  fine,  the  great  effect  of  cause. 

The  case  I  am  about  to  record  came  under  my  ob- 
servation very  early  in  life,  and  I  then  merely  witnessed 
the  effect  of  what  I  am  about  to  describe  ;  but  knowing 
the  unfortunate  victim  well,  the  frightful  spectacle  it 
was  my  province  to  witness,  aided  by  the  ductile  state 
of  my  mind  at  that  time,  so  concurred  to  fix  the  scene 
and  catastrophe  indelibly  on  my  memory,  that  after  all 
these  years,  and  familiarity  with  professional  cases  of  all 
kinds,  I  cannot  now  recur  to  the  subject  without  an  in- 
stinctive shudder  at  what  I  well  remember  at  that  time 
filled  me  with  intense  awe  and  amazement. 

John  Allington  began  life,  like  thousands  of  his 
fellow-men,  with  little  aid  from  civil  education,  but 
blessed  by  nature  with  rude  health,  and  a  large  stock  of 
physical  strength  and  animal  exuberance.     By  the 
industry  of  his  hands  he  could  maintain  himself  in 
independent  comfort.     This  knowledge,  however,  in- 
stead of  making  him  persevering  and  provident,  tended 
only  to  render  him  indifferent  and  prodigal.    He  knew, 
whenever  he  chose  to  labour,  that  he  could  earn  enough 
by  his  trade  in  three  days  to  support  him  for  seven  ; 
and  he  too  frequently  preferred  to  idle  or  dissipate  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  rather  than  by  a  steady  per- 
sistency accumulate  his  earnings,  and  euhance  his 
future  prospects.    There  was  always,  he  thought,  time 
enough  to  be  prudent  when  circumstances  called  for  the 
sacrifice  ;  and  thus,  though  not  actually  a  sot  or  a 
drunkard,  or  by  any  means  of  a  bad  disposition,  he  was 
every  day,  by  his  false  reasoning  and  procrastinating 
habits,  laying  the  foundation  of  every  evil  propensity. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  John  Allington  married  as 
iudustrious  and  deserving  a  young  woman  as  any  to  bo 
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met  with  for  miles  around  the  village  in  which  they 
resided.  Their  house  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
comfort ;  their  children,  in  good  looks  and  tidiness, 
the  admired  of  all  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  father 
himself,  for  several  years,  an  assiduous  and  most 
exemplary  parent  and  husband,  having,  to  all  appear- 
ance, entirely  shaken  off  his  indolent  habits,  and  applied 
himself  industriously  to  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
either  stimulated  thereto  by  the  silent  example  of  his 
wife,  or  the  growing  demands  made  on  his  resources  by 
his  increasing  family,  and  aided  probably  by  the  en- 
nobling consciousness  of  doing  his  duty  in  concert  with 
his  steadj'-going  and  thrifty  partner.  Thus,  though 
John  Allington  might  never  have  been  able  to  place 
himself  above  the  necessity  of  ivorlc,  there  was  every 
likelihood  that,  if  he  continued  as  he  then  did,  he  would 
never  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  want.  But  un- 
fortunately all  these  cheering  prospects  were  at  once 
blighted  by  the  very  means  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
seems  to  insure  them — the  accession  of  fortune.  A 
distant  relative  of  his  wife  dying  some  years  after  their 
marriage,  left  Mrs.  Allington  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  to  be  paid  in  weekly  instalments  by  a 
respectable  tradesman  in  the  village,  who  acted  as 
executor  and  trustee.  Here  was  at  once  a  living,  John 
thought,  without  toil  or  trouble  ;  and  all  his  old  and  dis- 
carded propensities  to  idleness  and  ease  returned  upon 
him  with  the  fatality  of  a  disease.  "  Why  should  I 
work  now,"  he  thought,  "  when  there 's  enough  to 
keep  us  without  ?  Besides,  the  girls  are  all  in  service, 
and  Tom  and  Jack  out  'prentices,  and  there's  only 
the  old  woman  and  me  to  keep  ;  so  why  should  I  slave 
any  longer '?  It 's  sheer  nonsense  to  work  for  work's 
sake  ;  and  it 's  time,  now  the  young  ones  aro  out  of  the 
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way.  I  should  have  a  little  enjoyment."  Accordingly, 
in  opposition  to  all  his  wife's  prudential  reasoning  and 
advice,  the  implements  of  trade  were  cast  aside,  and 
John  Allington  became  an  idle  village  lounger.  The 
steps  are  easy,  when  inclination  paves  the  way,  to  vice 
and  dissipation  ;  and  John  felt  it  was  more  comfortable 
to  talk  hy  the  warm  fire  of  the  public-house  than  in  the 
road  or  village,  and  the  society  he  met  there  every  way 
more  congenial  than  that  of  his  now  irritable  and 
censuring  helpmate,  over  her  weak  tea  and  neighbours' 
gossip. 

In  his  earlier  days  John  Allington  had  been  content 
iu  his  idle  fits  to  drink  plain  beer ;  but  now  such  poor 
potations  were  deemed  beneath  the  respectability  of  an 
independent  man  with  a  pound  a  week,  and  he  con- 
sequently drank  nothing  but  rum,  and,  for  convenience, 
carried  a  small  bottle  invariably  with  him,  to  supply 
the  craving  appetite  that  had  already  become  a  want 
between  the  few  hours  of  night  and  morning,  or  the 
occasional  lapses  in  his  visits  to  the  tavern.  Idleness, 
and  the  facility  of  means,  having  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  indulgence,  he  became  at  once  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.  There  were  no  intermediate  steps 
or  degrees  ;  no  gradual  sequence  from  irregularity  to  con- 
firmed intemperance  ;  but  he  passed  without  any  evident 
gradation  into  the  settled  debauchee.  His  long  sobriety, 
and  the  means  so  unexpectedly  placed  at  his  disposal, 
instead  of  deterring,  rather  favoured  and  encouraged  the 
quick  transition.  Unfortunately,  too,  John's  wife,  though 
of  a  notable  and  thrifty  disposition  while  fulfilling  her 
domestic  duties  in  concert  with  her  husband,  did  not 
possess  either  the  temper  or  wisdom  to  meet  this  new 
state  of  things  with  that  conduct  that  might  either  sub- 
duo  or  mitigate  the  evil  that  threatened  so  seriously  to 
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assail  them.    In  herself,  I  have  said,  she  was  industri- 
ous, frugal,  and  cleanly ;  but  in  each  particular  she  was 
rather  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  external  pride,  and  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  commendable  housewife  less 
from  the  innate  love  of  her  duties  and  the  commenda- 
tion of  an  approving  conscience,  than  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  hearing  her  orderly  household  and  domestic 
habits  applauded  by  her  more  indolent  and  less  perse- 
vering neighbours.    Like  many  of  her  uneducated  sex, 
she  knew  of  no  other  means  of  reclaiming  faults  in  men 
or  children  than  by  correction  or  abuse ;  and  as  she 
could  not,  in  the  case  of  her  husband,  resort  to  the 
former,  she  satisfied  her  conscience  in  part  by  indicting 
on  him  that  incessant  chastisement  of  the  tongue 
which  did  more  to  harden  than  reclaim,  and  soon  be- 
came an  inveterate  scold — a  course  that  only  indurated 
her  partner  in  his  offence,  and  drove  him  at  length 
entirely  from  her  society,  if  the  few  hours  of  sottish 
imbecility  between  midnight  and  morning,  when  the 
public-house  was  closed,  and  he  snored  out  the  drunken 
watch  of  night,  may  be  allowed  as  an  exception. 

Mrs.  Allington  was  not  a  woman  to  bear  patiently  the 
total  ruin  of  her  home  and  peace,  or  see  day  by  day  their 
means  consumed,  the  neat  and  homely  furniture  sold 
piecemeal  to  pay  her  husband's  fast  accumulating  debts, 
and  hot  complain,  or  sit  down  quietly  to  a  cheerless  fire 
and  an  empty  room ;  for,  in  less  than  two  years  from  the 
ill-starred  legacy,  not  one  vestige  of  their  former  comfort 
was  left  to  cheer  them.  She  had  hitherto  striven  by  her 
own  labour  to  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  headlong 
ruin  entailed  on  her  by  her  husband,  and  procure  for 
herself  some  small  share  of  daily  necessaries ;  for  the 
weekly  stipend  was  already  found  insufficient  to  lcetep 
the  drunkard  supplied  with  his  potations.    There  is  no 
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passion  that  takes  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  mind  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  ignorant  as  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
venge, and,  however  deadly  its  consequences  may  he 
to  themselves  or  others,  when  once  possessed  with  this 
demon,  they  will  follow  its  dictates  with  the  most 
malicious  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Arlington  had  hitherto 
tried  ahuse,  auger,  and  every  irritating  meaus  within 
the  scope  of  her  tongue  and  mind  to  reclaim  her  hus- 
band, hut  only  to  make  the  had  still  worse.  She  was 
now  resolved  to  be  revenged,  and  meet  her  dissolute 
partner  on  his  own  terms.  If  he  was  insensible  to 
all  the  misery  of  their  now  squalid  home,  and  could 
sleep  as  soundly  on  the  straw  mattress  and  the  hard 
boards,  why  should  she  only  have  to  endure  the  hourly 
misery  of  hunger,  cold,  and  privation — biting  calamities 
to  which  he  was  insensible?  ''Why,"  she  argued  in 
communing  with  her  own  gloomy  heart,  "  why  should  I 
bear  it  all,  and  know  no  forgetfulness  ?"  She  was  only 
conscious  of  the  present  suffering,  the  wretchedness 
that  benumbed  the  latest  virtue  of  her  miud,  and  froze 
the  last  trace  of  enduring  womanhood  yet  lingering 
round  her  heart.  To  suffer  pinching  miseries  alone, 
while  he  who  should  have  shared  her  weal  and  woe 
rioted  in  uncurbed  license ;  who  ate,  and  drank,  and  was 
warmed  by  genial  fires,  to  which  her  hearth  was  a 
stranger;  who  spent  his  days  in  apathy,  and  was  in- 
sensible to  all  the  blighting  agencies  that  made  her  life, 
a  living  sufferance,  was  more  than  her  roused  nature 
could  endure.  "And  all  for  what,  or  who?"  she  cried 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  passion.  For  one  who,  dead  to 
every  sense  of  shame,  requited  her  long  endurance  with 
drunken  violence,  and  who,  like  the  gorged  wolf,  nightly 
made  the  connubial  couch  a  human  lair  to  sleep  off  the 
plethoric  drench  of  his  intemperate  orgies. 
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If  cause  could  justify  a  dereliction  from  the  path  of 
honour  and  virtue,  where  is  the  wife  or  woman  who 
could  not  claim  a  host  of  precedents  ?  But  the  code  of 
female  ethics,  and  the  innate  virtue  of  the  sex,  place 
them  happily  on  a  loftier  hasis  and  a  nobler  sphere  of 
action  than  the  base  casuistry  that  legislates  for  man, 
or  man  legislates  for  himself.  Mrs.  Allington,  how- 
ever, was  an  ignorant  woman,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
less  innately  worthy  than  outwardly  commendable.  To 
such  a  mind  provocation  was  considered  an  ennobling 
motive  for  a  just  retaliation;  and  having  once  resolved 
to  be  revenged,  she  lost  not  an  hour  in  putting  in  prac- 
tice her  system. 

That  night  the  wife  was  as  insensible  to  pinching 
hunger,  or  the  biting  blast  before  which,  that  morning, 
she  had  shrunk  and  shivered,  as  the  swinish  husband 
at  whose  side  she  lay  in  lethargic  oblivion.  Cunning 
had  lent  its  aid  to  her  resolve;  and  watching  her 
opportunity,  she  robbed  her  husband  as  he  slept  to  buy 
that  Lethean  draught  whose  poison  quells  hunger,  cold, 
and  memory  itself.  Success  begot  indifference,  and  at 
length  she  boldly  took,  and  claimed  as  a  right,  what 
first  she  gained  by  theft.  We  will  not  dwell  further  on 
so  degrading  a  theme  as  female  depravity,  but  at  once 
proceed  to  the  moral  of  this  life's  true  story. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  towards  the  end  of  J anuary, 
in  that  memorable  winter  of  long-continued  snow,  1823, 
that  John  Allington  sat  in  a  broken  arm-chair  near  the 
extinguished  fire,  one  elbow  leaning  on  an  old  rickety 
table,°on  which  stood  a  pint  bottle  half  filled  with  rum  ; 
in  the  other  hand,  which  hung  languidly  by  his  side, 
he  held  an  empty  wine-glass.  His  head  was  bent 
forward,  and  his  matted  hair  hung  like  a  ragged  thatch 
over  his  wrinkled  brows.   His  eyes,  as  he  occasionally 
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opened  them  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  with  his  sallow 
countenance,  as  revealed  by  the  light  of  a  flickering 
candle  close  to  his  features,  seemed  flat,  bloodshot,  and 
lustreless ;  while  from  his  thin  mouth  and  shiny  lips 
part  of  the  unswallowed  spirit  oozed  down  his  chin, 
presenting  a  sickening  picture  of  moral  ruin  and  hope- 
less depravity.  Some  distance  apart,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wide  chimney,  seated  on  a  low  stool,  the 
only  other  article  of  furniture  in  the  wretched  hovel, 
with  her  bare  arms  and  bony  hands  tucked  for  warmth 
under  a  ragged  shawl  that  hardly  covered  her  yellow 
neck,  sat  the  once  neat  and  comely  Mrs.  Allington,  with 
her  blear  eyes  directed  in  dreamy  apathy  on  her  re- 
gardless husband. 

Thrown  on  the  hearth,  and  covering  up  the  dead 
white  embers,  lay  a  bundle  of  firewood,  the  thick  frost 
and  patches  of  loose  ice  that  coated  the  fuel,  with  the 
flakes  of  snow  that  found  their  way  down  the  wide- 
throated  chimney,  giving,  with  the  obscure  glimmer  of 
the  candle,  an  aspect  of  indescribable  wretchedness  and 
misery  to  the  desolate  hut  that,  beyond  the  two  silent 
inmates  and  a  truckle  bed  of  rags  and  straw,  contained 
no  vestige  of  comfort,  no  emblem  of  home. 

For  some  minutes  the  drunkard's  eyes  had  ceased  to 
open ;  the  head  rolled  slowly  to  the  shoulder,  bringing 
the  face  and  lips  within  an  inch  of  the  flickering  candle ; 
while  a  low  inspiration,  like  a  faint  sigh,  accompanied 
the  motion,  and  all  again  was  still.  Was  it  fancy,  or 
the  deception  of  the  light,  or  the  vague  imaginings  that 
the  dreamy  eye  often  pictures  on  the  intelligence,  that 
produced  the  blue  halo  round  the  lips  ?  Presently  the 
light  extended,  circling  round  the  mouth,  lighting  up 
the  palate  like  a  cave  of  fire,  and  making  the  white 
teeth  stand  out  with  distinct  and  ghastly  horror. 
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Preserving  the  same  unmoved  and  listless  attitude,  the 
wife  gazed  sleepily  on  her  husband,  as  on  some  fancy 
image  of  the  mind,  whose  unreal  nature  needed  but 
the  exertion  of  the  will  to  dissipate ;  and  with  tbat 
dreamy  consciousness  that  apprehends  deception  from 
realities,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her 
knees,  indulged  her  apathetic  musing,  while  the  lambent 
flame  crept  stealthily  over  the  man's  features,  irradiating 
every  fibre  of  the  face,  and  encompassing  the  head  with 
phosphoric  terror. 

From  mouth,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears,  the  blue,  un- 
earthly flame  crept  out,  spreading  its  horrid  conflagra- 
tion down  neck  and  shoulders,  arms  and  body,  showing, 
as  through  a  transparent  screen,  the  inward  organs  and 
all  the  hidden  mystery  of  life  lit  up  and  burning; 
while  over  all  a  dense  white  smoke  circled  round  the 
hideous  spectacle  like  a  misty  winding-sheet,  filling  the 
drear  chamber  with  a  choking  and  infectious  odour, 
that  drove  the  inhaler  of  the  deadly  stench  almost 
distracted  with  its  repulsive  poison. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed  before  the  fetor  from  the 
incinerating  body  descended  so  low  as  to  affect  the 
vital  functions  of  the  bent  and  dreamy  wife,  as,  huddled 
upon  her  low  seat,  she  sat  like  a  brooding  incubus,  half 
comatose,  half  watchful. 

Boused  at  length  by  the  pestiferous  air  that  made 
each  breath  a  choking  gasp,  the  lethargic  woman 
opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  in  such  intense  and 
mortal  agony  upon  the  hideous  spectacle  that,  wrapped 
in  flame,  riveted  her  vision,  that  every  hair  of  her  un- 
kempt locks  started  up  like  living  reeds,  and  her  con- 
tracting flesh  crept  into  knots  with  fear.  Of  all  the 
frightful  sights  that  from  the  birth  of  man  have  scared 
humanity,  never  was  witnessed  one  more  terrible  and 
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ghastly  than  the  appalling  thing  that  now  confronted 
her.  From  head  to  foot  the  noiseless  fire  preyed  on  the 
human  bulk,  that  like  a  vast  glowworm  sat  erect,  the 
dark  wood  of  the  unscorched  chair  throwing  out  each 
circling  rib  and  jutting  bone  in  all  the  vigour  of  intense 
relief.    Pressing  her  hands  for  a  moment  before  her 
eyes,  as  if  in  disbelief  of  what  encountered  them,  she 
rose,  and  with  a  suffocating  cry  sprang  forward  to  the 
chair,  and  rudely  placed  her  hand  upon  the  burning 
mass,  as  if  to  rouse  the  slumberer  from  his  awful  state ; 
but  with  a  piercing  shriek,  every  feature  convulsed  with 
terror,  she  staggered  back,  appalled,  before  the  cloud  of 
dust  that  fell  like  snow  flakes  from  the  shaken  carcass, 
that  with  the  touch  collapsed  and  dropped  in  smoulder- 
ing atoms  at  her  feet,  strewing  the  damp  bricks  with  its 
human  ruins.    Wild  with  terror,  the  distracted  wife 
poured  forth  shriek  on  shriek  of  wild  alarm,  till  some 
of  the  nearest  neighbours,  roused  from  their  sleep  by 
her  piercing  cries,  rushed,  half  dressed,  to  the  cottage, 
and  bursting  in  the  door,  entered  the  fearful  chamber, 
to  recoil  again  as  fast  from  the  pestiferous  air  and  the 
haggard  countenance  of  the  still  shrieking  wife,  who, 
with  her  hands  stained  by  the  unctuous  fire,  pointed  to 
the  embers  that  in  ghastly  fragments  strewed  the  floor. 
A  few  blackened  remains,  that  science  with  difficulty 
discovered  to  be  bones,  were  placed  in  a  coffin,  and, 
after  a  legal  inquiry,  committed  to  the  earth  as  the  re- 
mains of  John  Allington.    But  many  months  elapsed 
before  the  horrified  widow  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
that  awful  catastrophe,  or  her  mind  could  blunt  the 
terrible  vividness  of  that  fearful  picture.    The  ominous 
warning,  however,  given  by  the  fatal,  and,  as  she  con- 
ceived, supernatural  fate  of  her  husband,  produced  an 
instant  and  salutary  benefit,  not  only  to  the  widow 
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herself,  but  on  every  intemperate  peasant  for  miles 
round  the  hamlet  where  the  event  occurred ;  and  for 
years  after,  the  mere  mention  of  John  Allington's 
fate  was  sufficient  to  sober  the  most  reckless,  and 
put  a  restraining  check  on  his  potations.    The  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  in  the  case  of  the  widow, 
was  as  complete  and  lasting  as  the  interposition 
had  been  awful   and  signal ;  and  rendered  almost 
affluent  by  her  weekly  stipend,  and  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  the  comforts  of  a  neatly-furnished  home, 
she  lived  for  many  years  a  life  of  chastened  sorrow 
and  devout  piety,  and,  while  performing  acts  of  charity 
to  others,  winning  the  esteem  of  her  friends  and  the 
approval  of  her  own  conscience;   and  though  time 
overcame  much  of  the  terror  of  her  husband's  death, 
she  never  forgot  the  awful  lesson  inculcated  by  that 
event. 
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The  day  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  cuttiug  wind  blew 
sharp  and  easterly,  as,  after  four  hours'  exposure  on  and 
off  the  saddle  in  making  my  professional  calls,  I  drew 
up  before  the  George  and  Dragon  in  the  pretty  village 

of  M  ,  and  throwing  the  reins  to  the  hostler,  entered 

the  house,  and  ordering  a  tankard  of  mulled  ale,  sat 
down  before  the  parlour  fire,  in  the  hope  of  recovering, 
by  the  application  of  warmth  within  and  without,  that 
equanimity  of  mind  and  body  which  the  fatigue  and 
harassment  of  the  day  had  not  a  little  discomposed.  I 
had  hardly  appreciated  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  creamy 
draught  of  my  potation  when  I  was  startled  by  a  well- 
known,  but  long-forgotten  voice,  exclaiming  from  the 
tap-room  beyond,  "  Sir,  I  gave  him  a  kick  that  might 
have  lodged  him  on  the  horns  of  the  moon,  but  it  only 
sent  him,  per  saltum,  through  the  kitchen  window,  slap 
into  a  copper  of  boiling  soup  the  cook  was  at  the 
moment  tasting.  Sir,  it  was  a  vis-a-tergo  kick,  as  we 
say  at  the  university,  that  would  have  broken  the  back- 
bone of  an  Ajax." 

"Haw,  haw,  haw!"  shouted  a  chorus  of  yokels, 
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while  a  more  educated  laugh  of  half  a  dozen  male  and 
female  voices  convinced  me  that  the  company  mustered 
pretty  strong. 

"  If  that 's  a  living  man,"  I  ejaculated  to  myself, 
when  the  ebullition  had  subsided  into  a  mild  simmer  of 
applause,  "if  that's  a  living  man,  it  is  my  old  brother 
apprentice  and  fellow-student,  Tom  Engledue."  And  i 
rang  the  bell.  "  I  say,  Kiugsland,"  I  asked  as  the 
landlord  entered  the  room,  "  who  have  you  got  in  the 
tap  ?  " 

"  Why,  Murster  Keightly,  it 's  more  nor  I  can  tell 
you  ;  but  one  on  'urn  is  a  rum  chap  sureli.  My  missus 
says  as  how  she  thinks  they  be  players — he,  he  !  and 
mayhap  they  be.  There 's  eight  on  'um,  three  women 
and  five  men,  and  they  come  frae  Maidstone.  But  you 
never  heard  sich  a  chap  as  that  as  is  a  talking  now. 
I 'm  blest  if  he  wouldn't  talk  a  man's  breeches  off  him. 
He  never  a  tires  ;  and  sich  a  funny  devil,  you  can't 
gainsay  him  nohows.  I 'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  my 
wife  would  give  him  her  puss — and  she  holds  that  purty 
tight  in  gineral — and  he  axed  her  for  it.  Talk,  sir! 
I  'in  jiggered  if  he  wouldn't  talk  the  hair  off  your  head. 
I  never  come  across  sich  a  one." 

"An  actor!  No,  no,"  I  muttered;  "it  isn't  likely 
Tom  would  have  deserted  his  profession  ;  and  yet  I 
don't  know:  he  certainly  never  took  to  the  art  kiudly, 
and  when  I  left  the  college  had  only  entered  on  his 

first  matriculation,  and  " 

"Drink,  sir!"  continued  the  same  voice  in  voluble 
fluency.  "  I  could  drink  the  Caspian,  and  never  cry, 
'Hold,  enough!'  Nothing,  sir,  is  too  high,  too  low,  too 
strong,  or  too  weak  for  my  capacity;  and  yet,  sir,  m  thG 
whole  course  of  my  life  1  was  never  druuk,  or  exceeded 
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iu  my  potations.  Yet,  sir,  I  have  drunk  Schiedam  with 
your  Hollander,  champagne  and  Xeres  with  your  Portin- 
gale  and  Gascon,  imhibed  Johannisberg  with  your  Ger- 
man, quaffed  filthy  quass  with  the  Moscowvite,  sherbet 
with  your  Arab,  pombie  with  the  African,  toddy  with 
the  Kamtschatkan,  ralca  with  the  Polynesian,  chicha  with 
the  South  American,  and  arraclc  and  sham  with  the 
Malay  and  Chinese.  But  from  the  mare's  milk  of  the 
Tartar  to  the  black-ant  brandy  of  the  Swede,  there  is 
nothing  comes  up  in  potentiality  and  stamina  to  this 
cerevisa  Londinensis  in  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
drink  your  very  good  health." 

"There  he  is  agin!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  and 
grinning  landlord  as  the  speaker  brought  his  rattling 
discourse  to  a  period.  "  There  he  is  agin,  he,  he,  he! — 
mi !  Can't  he  talk !  Why,  he  goes  faster  nor  a  stearn- 
hinjin." 

"  Surely  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  voice,"  I  added 
aloud  when  the  landlord's  chuckle  had  subsided.  "  Here, 
Kingsland,  take  my  card  to  that  gentleman,  and  say,  if 
he  remembers  the  name,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company."  There  was  a  temporary  lull 
in  the  rollicking  discord  of  the  tap-room  for  a  minute 
after  the  host  entered,  succeeded,  however,  almost  in- 
stantly by  the  exclamation,  "  '  Mine  eyes  are  made 
the  fools  o'  the  other  senses,  or  else  worth  all  the 
rest.'  Lead  me  to  this  gentleman."  And  the  next 
moment,  bursting  in  with  eager  expectation,  my  old 
friend  Tom  Engledue  rushed  into  the  parlour,  and 
grasping  both  my  hands,  fairly  overwhelmed  me  with 
the  impetuosity  of  his  delight. 

"What!  Will  Keightly— alh  re  and  here  ?  '  If  it 
were  now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy  ! '  Hurrah, 
old  boy  !    We  '11  hear  the  chimes  again  at  midnight, 
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and  make  the  welkin  ring.  And  how  are  you,  excellent 
friend,  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  dear  Tom,  and  very  happy  to  see  you 
again,  but  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  you  here,"  I 
replied,  shaking  his  hands  cordially,  and  endeavouring 
to  temperate  his  exuberance. 

"  And  your  surprise  will  be  still  greater  when  you 
hear  that  I  have  thrown  '  physic  to  the  dogs,'  but  not," 
he  added  in  a  parenthesis,  "till  physic  had  nearly 
made  cat's  meat  of  me,  and  have  now  assumed  the  sock 
and  buskin,  or,  to  speak  more  by  the  card,  the  russet 
boot  and  the  sandal.  Yes,  Keightly  (for  we  must  drop 
the  familiarity  of  Will  now  you  are  in  practice),  I  am 
now  a  poor  player,  '  strutting  my  feverish  hour  upon 
the  stage ; '  one  clay  playing  the  light,  the  next  the 
heavy  business,  the  toga  or  the  livery— I  see  you 
stare  —  that  is,  bearing  a  missive  or  carrying  a 
banner ;  one  night  '  yon  trembling  coward  who  for- 
sook bis  master,'  the  next  one  of  'ye  common  cry 
of  curs.'  In  fact,  to  sum  up  all,  I  am  engaged  for 
that  extensive  line  of  business  denominated  General 
Utility." 

"  And  your  companions,"  I  inquired,  "  will  they  not 
join  us  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied  rapidly.  "  I  shall 
monopolise  the  whole  of  your  society  myself;  and 
besides,  we  were  but  on  a  halt,  and  they  must  reach 
Canterbury  to-night.  For  myself,  I  shall  follow  as  I  list  , 
and  as  we  do  not  open  till  to-morrow,  I  shall  inflict  my 
tcdiousness  on  your  worship;  that  is,  if  you  will  give  me 
house  room  for  the  night,  and  hear  the  history  of  my 
adventures  since  they  plucked  me  at  college,  and  I  was 
kicked  out  of  the  profession  by  a  hungry  foreman  and 
an  irascible  jury." 
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"  With  pleasure,  uiy  dear  fellow;  but  whether  in  jest 
or  seriousness,  your  revelation  astonishes  me.  My 
home  is  but  three  miles  off,  and  on  your  way ;  and,  as 
Autolycus  says,  '  Sweet  sir,  we  will  pace  softly  towards 
my  kinsman's.'  " 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  we  bad  sat  ourselves 
comfortably  down,  Tom  gave  me  the  following  account 
of  his  adventures : — 

"  You  remember  when  old  Wilson,  our  governor,  died, 
and  my  apprenticeship  was  cancelled,  that  you  went  up 
to  the  college  and  passed,  and  finally  left  Edinburgh 
altogether.  Well,  that  year  I  entered  on  my  first  cur- 
riculum in  the  university,  and  tried  to  study  hard,  but 
somehow  could  never  bend  my  mind  to  it  at  all ;  and, 
as  my  mother  kept  me  pretty  well  supplied  with  money, 
didn't  care  to  persevere.  So,  to  make  the  beginning 
short,  after  three  or  four  years  of  hard  collar  work  (for 
all  study  went  against  my  grain),  in  getting  up  in 
anatomy,  chemistry,  and  all  the  other  branches,  I 
screwed  up  my  courage,  or  rather  my  impudence,  and 
went  up  for  examination.  But  instead  of  giving  me 
the  Conspectus,  which  I  was  pretty  well  up  in,  by  the 
Lord  Harry,  Will,  if  they  did  not  stick  Celsus  into  my 
hand,  and  told  me  to  translate  a  whole  chapter  on 
baths  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  swindle  ?  Well, 
after  breaking  my  shins  for  half  an  hour,  and  guessing 
at  all  the  meanings,  they  fairly  took  the  book  from  me, 
aud  set  to,  like  a  twenty-horse  power,  on  surgery  and 
practice  of  physic ;  and  after  badgering  me  for  nearly 
two  hours  with  catch-questions,  and  asking  for  authori- 
ties on  every  opinion  I  gave,  I  '11  be  hanged  if  they 
hadn't  the  impudence  to  pluck  mo,  and  sent  me  out  to 
rusticate  for  six  months,  without  a  feather  to  fly  with  ! 
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But  I  was  determined  not  to  be  beaten  by  a  parcel  of 
muffs,  and  if  they  tootfldn't  let  me  into  the  profession 
by  fair  means,  I  resolved  to  get  into  it  without  their 
leave ;  and  as  my  mother's  life  and  my  finances  expired 
together,  I  was  obliged  to  exert  myself,  so  I  took  a 
situation  on  board  a  South  Sea  whaler,  and  had,  in  the 
five  years  our  cruise  lasted,  a  good  field  for  nautical 
observation,  but  not  much  for  a  physical  one.    It  is 
true  I  had  six  cases  during  the  voyage,  but,  as  they  all 
died,  I  can't  say  much  for  the  success  of  my  practice. 
Certainly  the  sailors  thought  it  very  odd  that  a  simple 
fracture,  or  a  rheumatic  knee-joint,  should  terminate  in 
a  stitched-up  hammock  and  the  funeral  service.  But,  as 
I  told  them  they  knew  nothing  of  the  science  or  the 
mysteries  of  physic,  they  only  hitched  up  their  trousers, 
took  an  extra  quid  of  tobacco,  and  apostrophised  their 
eyes  with  a  few  energetic  expletives.    Growing  tired 
of  the  naval  service,  I  resolved  to  commence  practice 
on  my  own  account ;  and  seeing  an  advertisement  for 
a  parish  surgeon  to  the  district  of  a  union  in  Lin- 
colnshire, I  made  application,  and  was  accepted." 

"  What!  without  diploma,  license,  or  testimonials?" 
I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him. 

"  Well,  that  did  certainly  pose  me  at  first,"  resumed 
Tom ;  "  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  have  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  trifle  wouldn't  stop  me.  Besides,  I  wanted  to 
begin  life  like  a  respectable  member  of  society,  marry,  a 
girl  with  money,  keep  my  horse  and  chaise,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  still  the  diploma  and  license  were 
sine  qua  nons,  as  the  advertisement  pretty  stringently 
observed ;  and  I  had  not  even  one  of  my  tickets  left  as 
vouchers  that  I  had  ever  attended  a  course  of  led  arcs. 
Ay,  you  may  stare,  Will ;  but  1  will  tell  you  what  1 
did  with  them.    You  must  know,  when  they  plucked 
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me,  T  made  a  solemn  oath  I  'J  never  go  np  again,  and 
therefore  my  tickets  were  of  no  further  use  to  me. 
Now.  you  may  remember,  Will,  that  at  the  time  of  that 
terrible  affair  with  the  two  students,  Whinston  and 
Grattau,  the  poor  girl  and  the  resurrection,  and  all 
that  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  exclaimed  hastily,  as  the  painful 
memory  of  the  case  flashed  vividly  across  my  mind, 
nnd  made  me  look  back  with  a  shudder  to  an  almost 
forgotten  tragedy.    "Well,  go  on." 

"  There  was  at  that  time,"  he  resumed,  "  a  miserable, 
half-starved  Scotch  student,  almost  without  shoes,  and 
quite  without  linen,  whom  Whinston  called  the  Vampire, 
because  he  never  walked,  but  seemed  to  glide  along  by 
you  like  a  ghost.  You  used  to  tell  me — for  I  didn't 
attend  lectures  then,  you  know — that  this  melancholy 
phantom  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  into  the 
different  classes  among  the  crowd,  and  hiding  himself 
behind  the  benches,  for  fear  the  janitor  should  see  and 
expel  him ;  for  it  was  generally  believed  he  never  paid 
for  any  course  he  attended." 

"  I  remember  the  man  well,"  I  replied,  "  and  once 
had  the  curiosity  to  follow  him  to  his  den,  and  after- 
wards learnt  much  of  his  history,  which  some  day 
probably  you  may  hear ;  but  I  missed  him  suddenly, 
and  thought  he  had  died,  poor  fellow." 

"  No  such  thing :  he  was  found  out  sneaking  into 
Hope's  class,  and  ejected  because  ho  had  no  ticket.  He 
then  went  to  Glasgow,  from  thence  to  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews,  following  the  same  course  of  gratuitous  study 
at  each.  Well,  he  suddenly  reappeared  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  whether  he  was  Mephistophiles  in  disguise,  and 
knew  my  thoughts,  or  some  one  had  told  him,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  day  after  my  rejection,  when  I  was  hiding 
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my  shame  and  vexation  in  the  solitude  of  St.  Anthony's 
Chapel,  on  Arthur's  seat,  his  meagre  and  cadaverous 
form  suddenly  appeared  among  the  ruins,  and  stood 
hefore  me,  and  in  very  tolerable  phrase — nay,  in 
good-set  terms — begged  me  to  give  him  my  tickets,  as 
he  knew  I  should  make  no  further  use  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  modestly  asking  my  permission  to  borrow  my 
name  for  a  few  days  hereafter,  assuring  me  on  the 
honour  of  a — no,  he  didn't  say  gentleman,  Will — 
but  on  the  honour  of  a  man,  he  would  do  nothing  to 
sully  its  reputation  ;  that  in  a  few  months  he  would 
return  them,  and  tell  me  in  full  the  reasons  for  this 
singular  request,  which  he  was  unable— and  he  hoped  I 
would  be  generous  enough  not  to  urge  him— to  divulge 
now.    Of  course  I  promised,  for  there  was  something  in 
the  poor  fellow's  address  so  different  from  his  garb  and 
aspect  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  interest  in  him.    So  in  a 
few  days  I  left  all  my  tickets,  under  the  initials  A.  B., 
at  a  low  cobbler's  stall  in  Leith"Wynd,  and  after  a  day 
or  two  thought  no  more  of  the  matter;  for  looking  out 
for  something  to  do,  kicking  about  town  in  the  day,  and 
going  to  the  theatre  to  see  Vandenhoff  at  night,  occu- 
pied all  my  time  till  my  appointment  to  the  whaler.  1 
was  just  going  on  board  as  they  warped  the  ship  out  of 
dock,  when  a  young  woman,  with  her  head  enveloped  in 
a  maud,  or  tartan,  put  a  letter  into  my  hand,  and  with 
the  slightest  perceptible  squeeze  instantly  disappeared. 
As  she  turned  away,  however,  I  discovered  that  tears 
were  in  her  eyes  ;  but  whether  they  were  the  result  of 
tenderness  for  an  untold  affection,  or  sorrow  for  an  un- 
paid bill  I  might  have  forgotten,  I  could  not  fathom. 
The  letter,  I  found  afterwards,  came  from  our  friend 
the  Vampire.    It  seems  that  he  had  waited  till  the  si* 
months,  the  period  kindly  awarded  me  for  study  by  the 
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college,  had  expired,  when,  assuming  my  name  and 
presenting  my  tickets,  he  stood  his  examination  and 
passed,  with  a  high  eulogium  on  the  profit  he  had  made 
of  his  rustication.  .  The  next  day  he  got  appointed  full 
surgeon  to  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  in  the  Russian  army ; 
for  at  that  time  the  college  post-office  contained  tempt- 
ing offers  for  young  surgeons,  setting  aside  their 
repugnance  to  paper  halfpence  and  the  knout,  to  enter 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  service  ;  and  the  same  day  that 
saw  me  berthed  on  board  the  Isabella  Simpson  witnessed 
his  departure  by  mail  for  Portsmouth,  en  route  for  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus.  The  tickets  he  had  left 
at  my  lodgings  ;  but,  as  I  never  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
I  of  course  saw  them  no  more ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  had  not  a  voucher  left  to  back  my  suit  for  the  situa- 
tion of  parish  surgeon.  However,  I  was  determined  I 
would  not  be  beaten,  especially  as  it  would  in  a  short 
time  become  a  serious  question,  not  only  where  I  should 
dine,  but  how  I  should  perform  that  highly  interesting 
ceremony.  I  had,  therefore,  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  procrastinate  ;  and  having  had  the  temerity  to  face  a 
court  of  examiners,  I  thought  it  was  hard  if  I  could  not 
mystify  a  court  of  guardians.  I  was  at  this  time  vege- 
tating, for  the  sake  of  economy,  at  a  little  village  a  few 
miles  above  Hull,  and  directly  opposite  the  cluster  of 
parishes  in  Lincolnshire,  for  the  possession  of  which  my 
stomach  was  so  sensitively  watering.  The  day  of  send- 
ing in  tenders — as  the  jobbery  is  degradingly  termed — 
arrived,  and  I  sent  for  two  boatmen  to  take  me  over, 
and  bargain  about  the  fare  there  and  back.  Bidding 
the  sailors  sit  down  while  I  arranged  my  documents,  I 
made  a  liberal  display  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  old 
parchment  I  had  bought  for  the  occasion,  and  to  which 
I  had  appended  enormous  red  seals,  carefully  folding 
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these  up  with  several  old  letters,  and  about  a  score  of 
benefit  tickets  that  I  obtained  from  an  actor  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  in  Hull.  I  then  deposited  all  my  spurious 
testimonials,  first  carefully  tied  with  red  tape,  in  an  old 
pocket-book,  whose  receptacles  I  had  previously  lined 
with  sheet  lead,  observing  to  my  gaping  auditors  that 
these  seeming  trifles  were  of  inestimable  value  to  me, 
as  they  were  credentials  from  the  highest  authorities. 
Well,  my  hook  thus  baited,  and  all  preliminaries  ar- 
ranged, the  expense  of  the  sail  was  soon  decided,  and 
after  a  hasty  luncheon  we  got  into  the  fishing-boat,  and 
were  very  soon,  under  the  impetus  of  a  lug-sail,  stagger- 
ing across  the  Humber  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an 
hour.    I  should  observe  that  I  had  placed  my  pocket- 
book  in  the  breast  of  my  coat  for  greater  security  ;  but 
as  the  breeze  stiffened,  and  it  became  necessary  to  shorten 
sail,  and  being  a  pretty  expert  sailor,  I  readily  lent  a 
hand  in  the  manoeuvres;  but,  as  the  lug  wanted  extra 
strength  and  exertion,  I  threw  off  my  coat,  taking  care, 
in  pitching  it  clown,  to  jerk  out  the  pocket-book,  which 
I  did  so  apropos  that  both  men  saw  it  fly  a  dozen  yards 
over  the  gunwale,  and  disappear  like  a  lump  of  lead-as 
in  truth  it  was— to  the  bottom  of  the  river.    My  agony 
and  consternation,  when  apprised  of  my  loss  by  the 
friendly  sailors,  were  really  heart-breaking.    I  tore  my 
hair,  I  stamped,  I  swore  and  raved  like  a  madman  at 
my  unfortunate  calamity.     In  fact,  though  I  have 
played  a  great  deal  since,  and  to  audiences  of  all 
calibre,  I  never  acted  so  thoroughly  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion or  so  completely  to  the  delusion  of  my  auditory,  as 
on  this  occasion.    When,  after  a  time,  I  became  more 
calm,  I  told  the  men  I  had  decided  on  the  only  course  1 
could  pursue,  and  giving  each  one  an  extra  half-crown  for 
the  delay  I  should  put  them  to,  took  them  with  me,  on 
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landing,  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  who,  I  had  previously 
discovered,  was  also  chairman  of  the  board.  Here,  after 
having  made  a  lamentable  statement  of  my  loss,  and 
candidly  confessed,  as  one  gentleman  to  another,  that  I 
was  not  at  present  supplied  with  funds  sufficient  to  obtain 
copies  or  a  duplicate  of  my  diploma  and  license,  I  made 
a  formal  deposition  of  my  loss,  and  to  which  the  two 
too  verdant  sailors,  who  had  previously  seen  the  contents 
of  my  pocket-book,  bore  witness  by  their  signatures. 
The  magistrate,  a  good-natured,  easy  man,  gave  full 
credit  to  my  statement,  and  when  he  understood  that 
I  was  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office,  kindly  offered  to 
use  his  influence  in  my  behalf.  '  This,  of  course,  I  knew 
was  enough,  and  that  I  was  already  elected,  which,  in 
fact,  that  day  week  I  was  ;  the  statement  I  sent  to  the 
board,  backed  by  the  chairman,  carrying  the  day  in  my 
favour  against  ten  Richmonds  in  the  field,  the  most 
ignorant  of  whom  would  have  been  a  perfect  Esculapius 
to  me,  who  had  nothing  but  sheer  necessity  to  '  prick 
the  sides  of  my  intent.'  But  my  conscience  was  easy.  I 
knew  there  were  quite  as  great  muffs  in  the  world  as 
myself,  and  holding  office  too ;  and  besides,  I  took  a 
virtuous  resolution  to  clo  my  best — and  no  man  can  do 
.  more,  you  know — and  endeavour  to  commit  as  few  pro- 
fessional murders  as  possible.  However,  fate  ruled  it 
otherwise ;  and  whether  it  was  the  peculiar  malignity 
of  the  disease,  or  the  badness  of  my  drugs,  or  the  sheer 
spleen  of  the  people,  the  patients  would  die  in  spite  of 
all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary.  But  all  the  time 
the  mortality  lay  among  the  paupers  there  was  little 
attention  given  to  the  matter  ;  but  I  had  hardly  got 
myself  warm  and  comfortably  installed  in  my  new  office — 
indeed,  scarcely  tucked  in,  as  I  may  say — before  my  pro- 
fessional opponent,  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
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for  the  parish,  began  systematically  to  annoy  rue,  ami 
call  in  question  the  soundness  of  my  practice,  and 
publicly  asserted  that  he  didn't  believe  I  had  ever 
passed  at  all,  or  even  attended  a  lecture  iu  my  life,  and 
that  my  declaration  about  the  loss  of  my  testimonials 
was  simply  a  flam ;  and,  to  sum  it  all  up,  that  I  was 
little  better  than  a  cheat.    This  was  getting  serious, 
you  know,  and  as  it  ran  the  risk  of  endangering  my 
bread  and  cheese,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  to  check 
such  calumny  in  the  bud;  so  taking  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  my  antagonist  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  fix  a  wavering  patient  by  decrying  my  skill,  I  came 
abruptly  upon  him,  in  flagrante  delicto,  at  a  tradesman's 
shop  door.    'Of  whom,  sir,  are  you  talking?'  I  de- 
manded, interrupting  the  confidential  gossip  of  a  knot 
of  half  a  dozen  tradesmen,  of  which  the  fat  doctor 
formed  the  nucleus.    '  Of  a  humbug,  sir,'  says  he  with 
emphasis,  contracting  his  bushy  eyebrows  till  they 
looked  like  a  miniature  scrub.    '  Of  a  notorious  hum- 
bug, sir  ; '  and  he  folded  his  podgy  arms  with  the 
air  of  a  Coburg  Eichard,  and  looking  annihilation  over 
his  shoulder,  turned  his  dorsal  proportions  upon  me 
with  sublime  contempt,  and  resumed  his  friendly  con- 
versazione.   This,  you  will  allow,  was  an  insult  that  re- 
quired vigorous  measures,  and  I  therefore  prepared  to 
treat  it  accordingly,  with  the  whole  force  of  my  physical 
ability.     You    remember   of   old  what  remarkable 
strength  I  always  had  in  my  legs.     Well,  the  situation 
was  inviting  ;  the  fat  doctor,  with  his  broad  disc,  was 
just  before  me,  within  the  confines  of  an  easy  swing; 
the  provocation  had  been  strong ;  the  vis  vita  and  the 
vis  inertia  were  also  strong;  and  I  instantly  called  into 
play  the  gluteal  and  flexor  muscles  of  hip,  thigh,  and 
leg,  and,  with  the  aim  of  a  catapuU  and  the  momentum 
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of  a  battering-ram,  swung  my  foot  full  on  his  nether 
quarters,  and  shot  the  son  of  Esculapius,  doubled  up 
like  a  door-hinge,  hissing  through  the  air,  and  clear  over 
the  heads  of  his  thunder-stricken  auditors.    After  cul- 
minating as  high  as  the  drawing-room  window,  and  de- 
scribing in  his  perihelion  the  segment  of  a  circle,  he 
dropped  like  a  spent  bomb,  disappearing  through  a 
kitchen  skylight,  and  plunged  into  a  copper  of  simmer- 
ing soup,  which  the  philanthropic  inhabitants  were  pre- 
paring for  the  parish  hunger.    From  this  unexpected 
hip-bath  he  was  ultimately  fished  out  like  a  scalded 
dumpling  or  a  huge  forcemeat  ball,  and  carried  home 
in  a  sheet  in  a  pleasurable  state  of  steaming  absorption, 
and  lay  in  bed  for  three  weeks  folded  up  like  a  boot- 
jack.   I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  how  long  it  was  before 
he  straightened  his  legs.   It  was  a  kick,  Will,  that  would 
have  made  a  lucky  man's  fortune,  but  it  only  determined 
mine;  for,  as  soon  as  he  did  put  down  his  feet,  he  walked 
me  down  at  double-quick  rate.   About  the  same  time  as 
my  antagonist  began  to  take  the  air  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  I  was  sent  for  to  attend  the  butcher's  father-in-law 

for  a  case  of  hemoptysis   Isn't  that  the  name  for 

hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  ?  I  never  could  recollect 
nosology.    Is  that  it  ?  " 

I  nodded  affirmatively,  and  he  went  on. 

"Well,  I  bled  him,  and  I  dosed  him  and  blistered 

him,  gave  him  a  strong  emetic  to  clear  " 

"  What !  an  emetic  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in  amaze. 
"  0  yes !  two,  I  think.    Then  I  gave  him  mercury 
and  opium  ;  and  as  I  remembered  hearing  you  say 
there  was  no  remedy  like  sugar  of  lead,  and  that  you 
used  to  give  it  till  the  patient  got  well  or  died,  I  gave 

him  ten  grains  every  five  minutes,  and  " 

"  Stop,  stop  !    Mercy,  what  are  you  about  ?  "  I  cried, 
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seriously  alarmed  at  the  blind  use  thus  made  of  my 
authority.  "  I  never  gave  it  without  the  frequent  use 
of  buttermilk,  or  diluents  of  vinegar  and  water,  to  keep 
the  lead  always  in  a  state  of  acetate." 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot  the  buttermilk.  I  knew  there  was 
something  else,  but  couldn't  recollect  what  ic  was. 
However,  it  seems  my  practice  was  too  energetic  for 
his  weakened  constitution  ;  for  the  old  fellow,  as  if  bent 
upon  ruining  me,  fell  to  being  sick,  wouldn't  move  his 
legs  and  arms,  grumbled  about  horrible  pains  in  his 
stomach ;  and  when  I  thought  he  was  going  to  get 
better — for  I  had  quite  conquered  the  hemorrhage — by 
Jove,  if  he  didn't  slip  through  my  fingers,  and  die ! 
The  butcher  was  furious,  because  the  old  fellow  had 
promised  to  make  a  will  in  his  favour ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  obstinacy  in  dying  so  suddenly,  the  money 
went  to  ,the  next  of  kin." 

"  Why,  the  man  died  of  paralysis,  then,  induced  by 
the  absorption  of  the  lead,"  I  observed,  as  Tom  paused 
over  the  obstinacy  of  his  patient. 

"That's  just  what  the  fellow  I  kicked  said  on  the 
inquest — that  I  had  given  him  colica  pictorum,  and 
poisoned  him.  But  I  am  anticipating.  The  butcher, 
I  say,  was  furious,  not  at  the  death  of  his  father,  but  at 
the  loss  of  the  money;  and  as  for  the  apothecary,  he 
gave  over  rubbing  his  back,  and  only  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  so  worked  upon  the  squire  and  the  guardians,  that 
I  was  summarily  dismissed  from  my  office  of  parish 
surgeon  for  incompetency,  all  the  deaths  that  had 
occurred  among  the  poor  for  the  last  six  months  being 
brought  up  like  ghosts  to  damn  me.  Nor  was  this  all : 
the  coroner  was  called  in,  and  he  called  in  a  jury;  and 
the  irascible  butcher  got  himself  made  foreman,  for  the 
acknowledged  luxury  of  proving  me  guilty  of  murder, 
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and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  hanged.    So  far  will 
malice  and  passion  lead  a  man  !  " 

"  Mercy !  you  had  a  narrow  escape,"  I  ejaculated, 

drawing  a  breath. 

"  Hadrit  I?  "  Tom  resumed  with  his  habitual  levity. 
«  And  no  thanks  to  them  either ;  but  you  shall  hear. 
My  liberty,  if  not  my  life,  hung,  figuratively,  on  a 
thread,  and  I  was  resolved  that  thread  should  not  be 
spun  into  a  rope,  if  ingenuity  could  avert  it.  Well, 
Will,  the  jury  was  sworn,  and  a  more  obtuse  set  of 
dolts' -you  never  saw.  each  one  scowling  as  if  I  was  a 
wild  beast,  and  the  butcher  looking  razors  and  vitriol 
at  me,  as  he  sat  swelling  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  midst 
of  his  twelve  'good  men  and  true,' jingling  two  half- 
crowns  and  a  fourpenny  piece  in  one  pocket,  and 
rattling  a  bunch  of  keys  in  the  other.    But  not  to  tire 
you  with  all  the  pros  and  cons,  the  medical  evidence 
and  the  post-mortem  symptoms,  the  coroner  summed 
up  with  savage  animus  against  me;  for  the  squire, 
feeling  ashamed  of  having  taken  me  by  the  hand,  had 
kindly  told  the  coroner,  who  was  his  legal  adviser,  and 
chairman  of  his  Court  Baron,  to  transport  me  or  hang 
me,  for  he  had  no  doubt  I  was  an  impostor  ;  and  so  he 
did,  for  his  bias  of  the  case  and  the  predetermination 
of  the  butcher  induced  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
culpable  homicide.  So  you  see,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  merely  through  an  error  of  judgment,  and 
forgetting  that  abominable  buttermilk,  and  losing  an  old 
man  before  he  had  time  to  make  his  will,  not  only  was  my 
liberty  forfeited,  but  my  neck  placed  in  very  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  gallows — a  death  which,  ever  since  poor 
Whinston's  tragical  affair,  I  have  entertained  a  most 
decided  repugnance  to  have  personally  illustrated. 
Hero,  then,  was  I  in  a  pretty  fix — my  mittimus,  mado 
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out ;  the  constable's  knuckles  energetically  fixed  in  my 
collar;  and  the  jury  calling  for  bread  and  cheese,  beer 
and  tobacco,  to  assuage  their  provoked  appetites.  All 
the  time  the  foreman  was  jingling  bis  five  and  four- 
pence  with  frantic  delight,  wbile  the  coroner  tied  up  his 
papers,  and  the  headborough  drawled  out  through  his 
snuffy  nose,  '  0  yes,  0  yes  ! '  as  in  set  terms  he  broke 
up  the  court  of  his  worship  the  coroner.  The  whole 
formed  a  tableau  vivant  to  the  second  act  of  a  melo- 
drama not  at  all  pleasant,  I  assure  you,  to  the  principal 
actor.  But  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  as  soon  as  I 'heard 
my  fate  pronounced — as  I  had  to  get  the  office  of 
surgeon — to  carry  my  point,  and  my  determination  was 
neither  to  be  imprisoned  nor  hanged  ;  and  I  therefore 
took  it  into  my  head  to  have  a  little  pantomime  of  my 
own,  and  wind  up  the  act  with  eclat.  For  this  purpose, 
when  the  headborough's  nasal  bagpipes  had  got  out  the 
finish  of  his  parliamentary  dissolution,  I  suddenly  gave 
vent  to  an  unearthly  yell,  a  hind  of  bastard  screech, 
between  a  war-whoop  and  a  colicky  elephant,  and 
clenching  my  fists,  and  playing  dumb-bells  with  my 
arms,  swept  clown  both  coroner  and  constable  like  a 
couple  of  nine-pins  ;  then,  with  a  sardonic  laugh  and  a 
suffocating  chuckle,  rolled  my  eyes  right  round  into  my 
head,  and  falling,  with  a  theatrical  abandonment  of 
consequences,  on  my  back,  began  to  convulse  my  ex- 
tremities at  150-horse  power. 

"  The  effect,  Will,  was  astounding.  It  did  not  certainly 
bring  down  thunders  of  applause,  but  it  brought  down 
pots  of  beer,  quarterns  of  bread  and  cheese,  glasses  and 
tobacco  pipes  ;  and  what 's  more,  it  brought  down  all 
the  jury  on  their  knees  to  circumscribe  and  confine  my 
frightful  fit  of  hysterics.  As  the  wholo  x>osse  fell  upon 
me,  the  coroner  and  headborough  dragged  themselves 
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out  of  the  melee;  and  while  the  discomfited  functionary 
blew  his  bloody  nose,  and  picked  out  the  bits  of  his 
broken  spectacles,  the  officer  endeavoured  to  soothe  a 
black  eye  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  low 
comedian. 

"  •  Doctor,  doctor,  come  and  bleed  him ! '  exclaimed 
the  breathless  butcher,  as  he  strove  to  restrain  the  flail- 
like  motion  of  my  leg.    '  Quick !  he 's  as  strong  as  a 

horse,  and  as  mad  '    The  rest  of  the  sentence  I 

cut  short  with  such  a  substantial  kick  in  the  chops  as 
instantly  sent  him  out  of  the  contest  hors  de  combat. 

"  4  Doctor,  doctor,  we  can't  hold  him  ! '  shouted  the 
twelve  in  despair,  as  the  landlord  and  waiter  rushed  to 
the  assistance. 

"  « I 'm  getting  my  lancets  ready,' replied  Esculapius, 
stooping  in  front  of  a  chair,  with  his  back  disrespectfully 
turned  to  the  company.  '  Get  off  his  coat ;  I 'm  just 
ready,'  selecting  his  pet  instrument,  and  trying  its  edge 
on  the  point  of  his  finger. 

"  By  this  time  my  assailants  were  wellnigh  exhausted, 
and  I  easily  contrived  to  hitch  myself  low  enough  down 
to  bring  the  doctor's  inviting  protuberance  within  range 
of  my  foot,  which,  elevating  with  a  sudden  jerk,  I 
caught  my  gentleman  full  on  the  crupper,  and  sent 
him  performing  an  involuntary  somersault  over  the 
back  of  the  chair,  bringing  the  iron  heels  of  his  boots 
with  a  formidable  tattoo  right  on  the  bald  head  of  the 
butcher,  and  beating  him  to  the  ground  like  a  bundle 
of  old  rags,  at  the  same  time  settling  the  doctor  in  the 
arms  of  the  coroner,  upon  whom  he  performed  an  un- 
solicited phlebotomy  by  transfixing  his  temple  with  the 
protruded  lancet. 

"'Oh,  oh,  oh!'  shouted  the  apothecary,  tenderly 
rubbing  the  old  locality. 
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"  I  Sir,  you  have  bled  me  instead  of  tbe  madman ! ' 
roared  the  terrified  official,  with  a  miniature  Versailles 
spouting  out  of  his  head. 

"  As  for  the  butcher,  the  rat-tat  on  his  pate  silenced 
him  for  the  time  by  sending  him  to  sleep.  After  satis- 
fying myself  that  I  had  in  jpart  revenged  my  wrongs,  I 
gave  a  sudden  lurch  over  on  my  side,  dragging  the 
whole  company  helter-skelter  after  me,  and  throwing 
all  their  heads  into  one  group  like  a  set  of  rattling 
cocoa-nuts  ;  then  giving  my  body  a  convulsive  tremor, 
and  emitting  a  hollow  groan,  I  turned  over  on  my  face, 
and  lay  quite  still.  Taking  advantage  of  my  tranquil- 
lity, the  exhausted  jury  rose,  panting  and  perspiring, 
from  their  knees,  rubbing  their  heads,  backs,  and  shins 
with  anything  but  a  pleasurable  grimace. 

"  '  Take  him  to  bed,  and  carry  me  home,'  groaned 
the  doctor  mournfully,  with  one  hand  placed  gingerly 
behind  him. 

"  '  Stop  my  blood  ! '  stammered  the  coroner,  grow- 
ing giddy,  and  clutching  at  the  landlord's  hair  for  sup- 
port. 

" '  I  '11  hang  him !  '  sputtered  the  butcher,  waking 
from  an  uneasy  sleep,  and  spitting  out  his  last  two 
molars.    '  Help  me  up,  help  me  up,  Scrivens  ! ' 

" '  I  can't  see,'  whined  the  constable  in  reply,  gog- 
gling furtively  through  the  corners  of  his  ecchymosed 
eyes. 

"  However,  the  doctor's  suggestion  was  first  complied 
with,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  less  exhausted  jurymen 
conveyed  me  upstairs,  and  pitched  me,  with  the  in- 
difference of  a  log,  upon  the  sacking  bottom,  from  which 
the  prudential  landlady  first  removed  the  bed  and  mat- 
tress, when,  untying  my  neckcloth  for  fear  of  apoplexy, 
they  left  me  in  my  supposed  fit.    Locking  the  door 
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behind  them,  they  descended  to  the  club-room,  and 
began  refreshing  their  inward  manhoods,  and  recruiting 
their  fatigued  bodies,  by  potations  of  half-and-half  and 
rations  of  bread  and  cheese.  How  long  the  jet  d'eau 
was  allowed  to  play  from  the  coroner's  temporal  I 
never  heard,  and  could  only  surmise,  from  the  sudden 
crash  and  heavy  fall  that  subsequently  occurred,  that 
the  arterial  fountain  was  permitted  to  exhaust  its  victim, 
and  that,  in  his  fall,  he  brought  with  him  the  unwilling 
landlord,  as  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  helpmate  in  loud 
indignation  and  soothing  condolence  out  of  the  hubbub 
that  succeeded. 

"  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  below,  I  jumped 
lightly  off  the  ticking,  and  spying  a  razor  on  the  mantel- 
piece, quickly  denuded  my  face  of  its  hirsute  appendages 
of  whiskers,  imperial,  and  moustache,  and  cramming  my 
masculine  trophies  into  my  pocket,  opened  the  window, 
and  cautiously  descending  into  the  yard,  took  to  my 
heels  over  the  fields,  and  never  paused  or  slackened  my 
speed  till  I  had  placed  a  dozen  good  miles  between  the 
constable  and  myself.  I  then  lay  down  in  a  wood  till 
night,  and,  after  a  good  sleep,  made  my  way  across  the 
country  till  I  reached  Lancaster,  where,  meeting  the 
manager  of  a  strolling  company  at  a  public-house,  I 
engaged  with  him  for  eighteen  shillings  a  week  when 
business  was  good,  and  a  share  and  a  half  when  bad,  to 
play  the  light  comedy.  I  of  course  changed  my  name, 
and  have  ever  since  been  known  in  the  profession  as 
Tom  Beverly. 

"  From  the  admirable  manner  in  which  I  flattered 
myself  I  had  acted  in  my  late  affair,  I  was  led  to 
believe  I  should  prove  an  inimitable  comedian  ;  but  no 
such  thing.  I  am  a  shocking  bad  actor,  and  of  course 
fell  gradually  from  Mercutio  to  Tybalt,  and  from  Tybalt 
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to  Friar  John.  I  did  think,  indeed,  I  should  make  a 
stand  in  the  Apothecary  ;  but  the  audience  had  been  so 
accustomed  to  see  it  played  by  a  low  comedian,  with  a 
gay  exit  about  a  mutton  chop,  that  they  would  not 
tolerate  my  tragic  reading  of  the  part ;  for  I  maintain 
that  the  starved  Apothecary  is  the  most  touching  bit  of 
domestic  tragedy  that  Shakspeare  ever  wrote.  "Well, 
after  every  sort  of  situation  and  company,  I  ultimately 
joined  the  Kent  circuit ;  and  though  I  am  by  no  means 
a  good  actor,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  considered  a 
tolerably  good  fellow,  and  I  believe  the  company  would 
rather  1  lose  a  better  man  any  day  than  hear  of  the 
secession  of  their  old  favourite,  Tom  Beverly." 
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It  was  strange  that,  for  some  days  after  the  departure 
of  Tom  Engledue,  I  could  not  dispossess  my  mind  of 
the  mournful  retrospection  excited  by  the  mention  of 
my  poor  friend  Whinston's  name — that  ill-starred  and 
unfortunate  companiou,  whose  short  life  and  tragical 
death  produced  so  powerful  an  influence  on  my  disposi- 
tion at  the  time,  and  induced  a  sombring  mastery  over 
my  mind,  which  probably  I  shall  never  be  able  fully  to 
eradicate.  'I  'will  endeavour  to  recall  the  scattered 
memories  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  as  the  main 
facts  are  indelibly  fixed  on  my  mind,  blend  together  the 
joys  and  fears,  the  successes  and  disappointments,  of 
one  of  those  short  bright  lives  that,  like  meteors,  some- 
times flash  along  the  every-day  path  of  life,  and,  after 
giving  a  momentary  promise  of  their  brightness,  are 
swallowed  in  a  gloom  as  profound  as  the  gleam  of  their 
transit  was  evanescent. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
October,  in  the  year  182-,  that,  having  been  in  London 
for  a  few  weeks  on  business,  I  went  on  board  the  James 
Watt  steamer  at  Blackwall,  on  my  return  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  winter  session  of  my  studies,  which  was  to  com- 
mence about  the  6th  of  November.  Mingling  with  the 
passengers  who  mustered  at  breakfast  in  the  saloon  on 
Sunday  morning,  I  perceived  many  faces  among  the 
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gentlemen  with  which  I  had  that  sort  of  general  know- 
ledge  that  constantly  meeting  in  a  class-room,  or  at  the 
same  hour  daily  in  a  particular  locality,  gives  one,  and 
which,  though  familiar  as  old  acquaintances,  were  in 
reality  perfect  strangers  to  me.  In  fact,  there  were  some 
six  or  eight  medical  students  in  the  company,  who, 
having  spent  the  summer  vacation  at  home,  or  run  up  on 
business  between  the  autumn  and  winter  recess,  were, 
like  myself,  returning  to  their  respective  studies  in,  at 
that  time,  the  first  European  school  for  medical  or 
surgical  knowledge. 

Among  the  rest  I  was  particularly  attracted  by  two 
young  men,  who  for  three  or  four  seasons  had  been  my 
fellow-students  in  every  class  I  attended,  and  who,  though 
personally  unknown  to  me,  were  as  intimate  to  my 
knowledge  as  the  lecturer  himself.  These  youths,  whose 
dispositions  were  as  dissimilar  and  antagonistic  as  the 
contrast  between  their  features  was  marked  and  striking, 
or  the  configuration  of  their  bodies  and  personal  man- 
ners were  opposed  and  contrary,  though  individually 
strangers  to  each  other,  had  long  been  rivals  in  emula- 
tion, and  in  every  branch  of  their  art  and  profession 
were  ever  striving  for  mastery;   and  in  the  weekly 
examinations,  which  were  then  for  the  first  time  begin- 
ning to  be  practised  in  the  classes  of  Edinburgh,  stood 
out  with' uncommon  brilliancy  from  among  the  mass  of 
general  students,  and  ultimately  became,   by  tacit 
acknowledgment,  the  leaders  or  crack  men  of  the 
two  sections  of  every  school,   and  were  even  then 
denominated,  among  their  fellows,  the  Rivals— a  title 
that  was  afterwards  to  become  more  truly  verified,  when 
the   development  of  human   passions,  and  not  the 
emulation  of  knowledge,  was  the  goal  of  each  aspiring 
heart, 
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Basil  Whinston  was  a  tall,  gracefully-formed  youth, 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  slightly  built,  and  with  an 
elasticity  and  ease  in  all  his  actions  that  gave  a 
fascinating  charm  to  every  motion  of  his  youthful 
figure.  His  features  were  straight  and  regular,  and 
cut  with  uncommon  beauty ;  while  his  eyes,  of  a  dark 
brown  that  almost  became  black,  showed,  by  their 
soft  deep  glances,  when  his  heart  was  roused  by  senti- 
ments of  tenderness  or  pity,  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
his  nature :  at  the  same  time  their  quick  and  vivacious 
flashes,  when  the  mind  was  excited  by  themes  of  science 
or  inquiry,  evinced  that  keen  intelligence  and  retention 
of  memory  with  which  he  was  known  to  be  so  largely 
gifted.  His  hair,  nearly  black,  hung  in  an  easy  wave 
over  his  high  white  forehead,  and  formed  an  agreeable 
frame  to  his  well-defined  and  strictly  handsome  features. 
His  hand  and  foot  were  particularly  small,  and  the 
former  of  so  soft  and  delicate  a  structure  that  it  might 
have  adorned  a  lady.  Being  lightly  built,  Whinstou 
was  uncommonly  lithesome  and  agile ;  and  although 
far  from  strong  or  muscular,  could,  by  the  very 
elasticity  of  his  frame,  endure  fatigue  and  perform 
feats  of  strength  that  would  have  tried  the  sinews  of  a 
more  robust  man!  His  disposition,  when  I  came  to 
know  him  well,  and  could  speak  with  confidence,  was  of 
a  deeply  affectionate  and  loving  nature,  and  his  mental 
organisation  so  perfect  and  refined — if  I  may  use  such 
a  term  to  structural  matter — and  his  sensations  in  such 
harmonious  unison  with  the  ideal  and  the  real  of  the 
beautiful,  that  a  jarring  sound  or  a  revolting  spectacle 
would  act  like  a  shock  of  galvanism,  and  produce  a 
feeling  of  actual  pain  in  his  susceptible  nature ;  and 
though  Basil  strictly  guarded  against  such  impressions 
exerting  an  undue  influence  over  his  nervous  system, 
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or  from  rendering  him  ridiculous  or  effeminate  by  an 
absolute  mastery  over  bis  mind,  he  never  could  eradicate 
his  sensitive  distaste  and  antipathy  to  what,  by  a  lati- 
tude, I  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  low  and  vulgar  in  life 
or  nature,  and  always  carefully  avoided  such  society 
or  scenes  where  there  was  even  a  remote  chance 
that  this  delicate  idiosyncrasy  of  mind  would  be  en- 
dangered.  Such  is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and  I  feel  but 
a  faintly-lined  portraiture,  of  a  very  dear  companion, 
and  one  who  owned  as  noble  a  heart,  and  possessed  as 
perfect  a  nature,  as  ever  beat  in  man,  or  adorned  a 
living  model  of  our  species  ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
record  so  much  of  a  dead  friend,  whose  memory  is 
chained  to  the  latest  epoch  of  my  life  by  links  both  sad 
and  reproachful.    It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  say  a 
few  words  in  description  of  my  friend's  rival — that  man 
who  exerted  so  powerful  and  so  fatal  an  influence  on 
the  happiness  and  life  of  his  competitor  in  fame  and 
love. 

Mark  Grattan  was  one  of  that  class  of  the  human 
family  that  nature  prints  off  by  thousands,  stereotyped 
vulgarities  of  man,  without  one  distinctive  trait  of 
feature,  or  attribute  of  heart,  to  give  the  particular 
edition  a  significance  not  already  patent  in  the  hundred 
issues  that  have  gone  before.    Though  born  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  in  a  genteel  station  of  society,  Mark 
Grattan,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  (the  period  I  am 
referring  to),  was  intuitively  low-minded  and  vulgar. 
His  features  were  of  that  ordinary  animal  and  selfish 
cast,  which  a  mind  devoid  of  intellectuality  and  the 
humanising  influence  of  chaste  associations  is  sure  to 
assume,  as  a  natural  consequence  and  outward  type  of  the 
crude  brain  within.    His  frame  was  a  trifling  degree 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  thick-set,  and  muscular, 
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largo-boned,  and  what  is  called  double-jointed ;  that  is, 
his  knees,  ankles,  and  wrists  were  thick  and  knotted ; 
his  hands  large,  red,  and  fleshy,  with  enormous  knuckles, 
which  it  was  his  constant  pastime  to  dislocate  and  crack 
— an  operation  that  I  may  remark  here  was  one  of  those 
little  vulgarities  that  gave  poor  Basil  acute  annoyance, 
and  made  him  move  about  with  nervous  impatience, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  overcome,  and  which 
the  other  perceiving,  took  every  opportunity  to  practise. 
His  mouth  was  large,  with  broad,  deep  teeth,  and  thick, 
rolling  lips ;  the  nose  short  and  wide,  with  expanded 
nostrils ;  his  eyes,  far  set  in  his  head,  were  of  a  dull 
grey,  but  quick  and  restless  in  their  motion,  and  could 
at  times  assume  a  cold  and  freezing  expression  that 
made  you  feel  uneasy  while  under  their  chilling  in- 
fluence. The  forehead  was  particularly  wide,  but  at 
the  same  time  extremely  low ;  while  a  hard  ridgy  crest 
that  traversed  its  length  seemed  to  give  it  a  still  more 
limited  character,  which,  with  his  sharp  and  projecting 
eyebrows  and  hollow  temples,  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing the  impression  of  considerable  strength,  firm- 
ness, and  energy — a  feeling  that  was  fully  borne  out  by 
the  short  neck  and  general  build  of  his  body.  When 
he  smiled — a  habit  he  much  indulged  in— he  had  a 
peculiar  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  angle  of 
his  mouth,  which,  by  displaying  his  large  teeth,  gave 
a  disagreeable  and  sarcastic  expression  to  his  whole 
countenance.  Grattan  was  certainly  not  deficient  in 
capacity,  but  he  had  no  enthusiasm.  Study  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  had  no  pleasure  in  them- 
selves ;  he  looked  on  all  acquirements  as  so  much 
mental  lumber;  and  the  only  motive  that  induced 
him  to  study  was  either  rivalry  —  for  the  mere  sake 
of  rivalry,  and  the  vanity  of  success— or  the  ulterior 
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hope  of  gain.  Hence,  when  prizes  were  to  be  gained, 
he  was  a  keen  competitor  ;  but  where  there  was 
no  such  inducement,  nothing  but  the  gratification  of 
beating  an  opponent  would  have  stimulated  him  to  the 
slightest  exertion.  In  tastes,  habits,  and  conversation 
his  language  and  ideas  were  always  of  an  illiberal, 
coarse,  or  objectionable  character ;  and  he  would  perform 
actions  utterly  revolting  to  a  better-regulated  mind,  and 
at  the  same  time  rejoice  in  having  done  them,  so  tbat 
the  sensitively  constituted  were  always  in  danger  of 
having  their  hearing  or  sight  offended  by  Grattan's 
deeds  or  expressions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  so  differently  consti- 
tuted, a  natural  repulsion  should  exist  between  two  men 
who  felt  and  thought  so  oppositely ;  for  though,  as  I 
have  said,  they  were  as  yet  personally  unacquainted, 
they  had  daily  met  for  many  hours  in  tbe  different 
class-rooms,  had  associated  at  the  same  dissecting  table, 
and  publicly  contended  together  for  fame  and  honours  in 
the  weekly  competitions  of  art  and  science.   Nor  was  the 
feeling  a  mere  antipathy  on  both  sides ;  it  was  much 
more— it  amounted  to  a  positive  repulsion  of  feeling  and 
loathing  on  the  part  of  Whinston,  who  felt  his  spirit 
jarred,  and  the  whole  harmony  of  his  being  disturbed,  by 
the  coarse  sallies  and  antagonistic  opinions  expressed 
and  entertained  by  the  other;  while  Grattan,  whose 
vanity  was  excessive,  cordially  hated  the  man  who  more 
than  divided  honours  with  him,  and,  as  he  tbought, 
robbed  him  of  that  applause  which  would  be  exclusively 
his  as  the  crack  man,  but  for  Whinston's  intrusion. 
Besides  being  incapable  of  appreciating  those  associa- 
tions of  beauty  that  his  rival  had  so  keen  a  relish  of, 
he  affected  to  despise  all  those  who  entertained  such 
tastes,  and  especially  Basil ;  and  looking  on  such  men 
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with,  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  treated  as  cowards 
and  effeminate  all  whose  ideas  were  not  cast  in  the  same 
rough  mould  as  his  own. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Keightly.  I  have  long  wished 
to  know  you,  and  despairing  of  ever  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  legitimate  introduction,  I  have  resolved  to 
break  through  the  ice  of  conventionality,  and  thrust  my 
society  unasked  upon  you.  I  have  long  felt,  by  the 
mutual  good-will  expressed  in  our  eyes  as  we  have  met 
at  lecture,  that  there  is  a  fellowship  in  our  hearts,  and 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  ratify  that  feeling  on  my 
part  with  the  acceptance  of  my  hand,"  exclaimed  a 
voice  at  my  elbow,  as  I  leant  over  the  taffrail  looking 
at  the  yeasty  wake  of  the  huge  steamer.  I  turned 
quickly  round,  and  perceived  Whinston  at  my  side.  I 
took  his  proffered  hand  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  that  I 
had  never  experienced  in  forming  an  acquaintance 
before,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  as  unreservedlv 
talking  over  our  hopes  and  intentions  as  if  we  had  been 
intimate  for  years. 

"  I  was  delighted,"  I  remarked,  after  some  time,  in 
continuation  of  our  conversation,  "to  hear  of  your 
success  in  gaining  the  gold  medal  for  botany  :  though 
I  was  nob  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time,  it  gave  me  ex- 
treme pleasure." 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  replied  with  ingenuous  truth, 
"  I  do  not  think  I  really  merited  it,  and  believe,  as  far 
as  a  reward  of  ability  goes,  I  should  only  have  had  the 
silver  one,  as  I  thought  Mr.  Grattan  had  a  higher  claim 
for  the  honour.  However,  the  judges  thought  dif- 
ferently. But  as  far  as  my  own  feelings  go,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  another's  sake  "—and  he  paused 
abruptly,  while  a  deep  colour  settled  for  a  moment 
round  his  eyes  and  forehead— "  I  would  rather  have 
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sacrificed  ten  years  of  my  life  than  not  have  won  it,"  he 
added,  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  that  revealed  more 
of  the  motive  than  the  case  warranted. 

"  Grattan,  I  believe,  obtained  the  second  prize,"  I 
observed  in  answer. 

«  He  did,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  extreme 
hauteur  and  studied  avoidance  of  me  ever  since,  he  has 
not  yet  forgiven  me  my  good  fortune,  but  seems  to  con- 
sider the  award  of  the  judges  as  a  subject  of  personal 
ill-feeling  towards  me  ;  for  though  we  have  occasionally 
met  at  the  house  of  a  very— a  mutual  friend,  I  mean, 
and  were  of  course  introduced,  yet  he  keeps  studiously 
aloof.  Indeed,  we  went  to  town  together,  and  in  the 
same  unsociable  manner,  as  you  perceive,  we  are  acci- 
dentally returning  to  our  alma  mater."  And  he  glanced 
at  Grattan,  who  in  morose  silence  was  sitting  on  one  of 
the  davits,  evidently  watching  us  with  one  of  his  cold, 
equivocal  glances. 

Before  night  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the  north- 
east with  a  degree  of  violence  that  made  the  vessel 
labour  heavily  as  she  wallowed  through  the  cross  sea, 
groaning  from  every  timber.    Indeed,  the  weather 
rapidly  became  very  formidable,  and  before  sunset  the 
waves  were  making  a  clean  sweep  of  our  decks,  while 
the  steamer  lay  rolling  and  plunging  off  the  same  point 
of  land,  not  seeming  to  make  half  a  knot  in  an  hour, 
her  useless  paddles  being  either  perfectly  submerged  as 
she  sank  trembling  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or,  as  she 
rose  half  deluged  on  her  beam-ends,  beating  the  howling 
wind  with  their  revolving  floats.    The  hatches  were  all 
battened  down,  the  sky-lights  lashed  with  their  tar- 
paulin covers  to  the  deck,  the  funnel  braced  fore  and 
aft  and  all  top  hamper  brought  down  or  stowed  ;!way. 
Whinston,  myself,  Grattan,  and  a  youug  gentleman 
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his  companion,  were  the  only  portion  of  the  passengers 
who  were  allowed,  or  would  remain,  on  deck;  and  it 
was  only  by  lacing  our  arms  in  the  mizzen-shrouds,  or 
by  the  firm  hold  of  a  taut  halyard,  that  we  were  enabled 
to  keep  our  feet,  or  resist  the  retreating  suction  of  the 
sea. 

I  was  just  addressing  Whinston  on  the  sublimity  of 
the  scene,  which  he  was  surveying  with  silent  and  awe- 
struck wonder,  when  the  gentlemau  who  was  conversing 
with  Grattan  on  the  weather  side  of  the  deck  relin- 
quished his  hold,  and  endeavoured,  in  the  momentary 
tranquillity  of  the  vessel,  to  button  up  his  coat ;  but, 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  task,  she  gave  a  violent 
lurch  to  leeward,  and,  rushing  down  an  enormous 
gulf,  careened  on  her  opposite  quarter,  hurling  the 
unfortunate  passenger,  like  a  black  log,  on  the  boiling 
froth  of  the  hissing  water.    In  a  moment  after  the 
ship's  head  again  righted,  and  "A  man  overboard!" 
was  shouted  by  one  of  the  men  at  the  wheel.    "  Up 
with  the  helm— hard  up !  "  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  and 
the  ship  flew  round  like  a  spindle,  and,  with  a  jerk  and 
leap,  dashed  before  the  wind  like  a  wild  horse,  bursting 
through  every  wave  with   the   impetus   of  a  shot. 
Throwing  off  bis  hold  of  the  lee  brace,  Whinston  tore 
off  his  coat,  and  bounding  to  the  weather  scuppers, 
laid  bis  hand  on  the  gunwale,  and  making  a  leap, 
would  have  plunged  into  the  sea,  had  I  not  thrown 
myself  on  his  shoulders  and  exerted  all  my  strength  to 
restrain  him. 

"  You  are  mad  !  "  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  to 
make  myself  heard,  for  the  clamour  of  the  wind  and 
waters  was  deafening.  «  It  is  certain  death,  with  no 
hope  of  aid.  A  hoat  could  not  exist  a  moment  in  that 
hell  of  waters  :  our  ship  can  hardly  live  it  out.    See  ! 
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what  can  be  done  is  done ; "  and  I  pointed  to  the  float- 
in*  spars  that  with  running,  lines  had  been  thrown  over- 
board.  But  all  such  puny  efforts  were  hopeless.   For  a 
moment  we  watched  the  dark  streak  among  the  boiling 
foam  as  it  shot  past  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  black  trench  beyond  :  an  instant  later, 
and  with  the  arms  thrown  wildly  over  the  head,  the 
body  leaped  full  six  feet  out  of  the  water,  right  before 
our  bows,  the  whole  outline  for  a  second  dimly  defined 
against  the  leaden  sky,  then  sank  like  a  plummet  in 
the  succeeding  wave,  and  the  next  instant  the  huge 
hull  of  the  steamer  plunged  through  the  obstructing 
waters  that  formed  the  grave  of  the  hapless  stranger 

«  Who  is  the  gentleman?  "  I  asked  of  Grattan,  who, 
with  his  sinister  smile  and  cold  glance  directed  on 
Whinston  as  we  passed,  stood  motionless,  with  his  arm 
twined  in  the  shrouding.  .  , 

»My  brother,"  was  the  calm  and  passionless  leply. 
Whinston,  whose  feelings  had  met  so  powerful  a  revul- 
sion when  interrupted  in  his  generous  ardour  to  save  a 
fellow-being,  trembled  violently  as  these  hard  and  jarring 
words  fell  on  his  ear.  Directing  a  look  of  disgus 
he  callous  wretch  who  could  unmoved  see  his  bro  her 
perish,  I  led  my  friend  from  the  deck,  and  together 
sought  retirement  in  the  saloon. 

.? Why  is  it  that  I  have  such  a  revolting  antipathy  to 
that  man?"   said  Whinston  when  we  -ere  seated 
below.   ■«  His  presence  always  disturbs  me    I  feel  as  f 
we  were  doomed  to  cross  and  curse  each  other ,   and  he 
estecl  his  head  on  the  table,  and  re—J  P  — 
silence.    The  weather  continued  so  bad,  and  the  vessel 
stoned  so  much  when  again  headed  to  the  wind,  Ott 
was  deemed  expedient  to  bear  up  ^Scarbo^ugh, 
off  which  we  were  beating,  and  anchor  for  the  night 
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The  next  morning,  the  wind  having  moderated,  we 
put  again  to  sea,  and,  after  a  stormy  passage  of  a  week, 
at  length  dropped  anchor  at  Newhaven,  and  landing  at 
the  Chain  Pier,  were  quickly  on  our  way  to  Edinburgh . 
When  once  more  embarked  for  the  winter  in  our 
studies,  Whinston  and  myself  became  constant  asso- 
ciates— nay,  more,  united  companions  and  friends ;  for 
one  living  in  Picardy,  and  the  other  in  York  Place — 
different  parts  of  the  same  street — we  spent  all  our 
leisure  hours  or  pursued  our  studies  together  at  each 
other's  lodgings,  except  such  evenings  as  were  devoted 
to  the  Hunterian  or  the  Medical  Society,  of  which  we 
were  both  old-standing  members. 

It  was  during  some  of  these  hours  of  friendly  com- 
mune that  I  learned  much  of  Whinston's  affairs,  both 
general  and  particular ;  and  what  is  more,  I  learned  to 
appreciate  his  many  excellent  qualities  both  of  heart 
and  head,  and  obtained  that  complete  knowledge  of  his 
physical  peculiarities  which  I  believe  no  other  friend 
had  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  as  myself.  When 
our  books  were  put  aside,  and  we  drew  closer  to  the 
fire  for  an  hour's  talk,  Whinston  would  frequently  refer 
.to  Grattan,  whom  I  could  perceive  sat  for  ever  like  a 
shadowy  evil  on  his  mind,  and  he  would  describe  the 
feeling  produced  by  his  presence  as  something  electrical ; 
and  he  has  assured  me  that  he  could  never  take  his 
seat  in  the  class-room  till  his  eye,  as  if  fascinated  by 
an  unpleasant  object,  had  first  discovered  the  features 
that  attracted  it.  And  his  belief  was  that  this  antipathy 
and  attraction  were  mutual ;  for  he  invariably  perceived 
the  same  inquisitiveness  on  G rattan's  part,  and  which, 
till  satisfied,  rendered  them  both  restless  and  uneasy. 

"  I  feel  assured,"  Whinston  exclaimed  one  evening, 
when  he  had  been  talking  longer  than  usual  on  this 
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subject,  "  that  his  object  is  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  me ; 
for,  having  gained  some  knowledge  of  my  unconquerable 
repugnance  to  discordant  sounds  and  loathsome  sights, 
he  takes  the  most  obdurate  pleasure  in  recounting  and 
doing  such  things  as  jar  my  senses  to  the  very  quick  to 
hear  them.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  his  language  is  ; 
and  of  course  in  the  dissecting-room  such  coarse  opinions 
as  his,  and  such  rough  demonstrations,  are  always  sure 
to  find  a  large  and  applauding  auditory." 

"  True,  true,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  have  seen  him  com- 
mit outrages  that,  had  the  doctor  or  M  been  pre- 
sent, would  have  ended  in  his  expulsion.  But  you 
never  told  me,"  I  said  with  some  curiosity,  "  in  what 
society  you  first  met  him." 

"  I  will  do  so  now,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  his  voice,  and  a  heightened  colour  suffusing  his  face, 
"  and  relieve  myself  from  the  reproach  of  having  so 
long  kept  you  in  iguorance  of  the  only  secret  that  has 
existed  between  us.  But,  to  answer  your  question 
properly,  I  must  go  back,  in  point  of  time,  some  two 
years.  Among  the  letters  of  introduction  that  I  brought 
with  me  from  Essex,  on  my  first  visit  to  Edinburgh, 

was  one  to  Mr.  L  ,  the  head  of  a  highly  respectable 

family  in  Charlotte  Square.  About  a  fortnight  after 
my  arrival,  having  matriculated  and  taken  out  all  my 
tickets  for  the  session,  I  one  day  called  at  the  address 

of  my  letter,  but  found  that  Mr.  L  and  the  family 

had  not  yet  come  to  town  for  the  winter ;  and,  as  the 
autumn  was  particularly  fine,  they  purposed  taking 
advantage  of  the  late  season  to  remain  at  their  country 
house,  near  Lasswade,  for  a  month  longer.  Visiting 
the  lions  in  and  around  the  city,  and  calling  on  one  or 
two  acquaintances  I  bad  made,  filled  up  the  time  till 
the  introductory  lectures,  and  finally  the  lectures  them- 
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selves  gave  me  ample  employment  for  all  my  leisure 

hours,  and  my  letter  to  Mr.  L   lay  neglected  in 

my  desk,  and  was  ultimately  quite  forgotten.  I  re- 
mained all  that  year  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  reminded  of  the  neglected  intro- 
duction by  the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  provided 
me  with  it.  I  think  it  was  about  December  of  the 
following  year  that  I  was  induced  to  attend  a  ball  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  as  one  among  a  party  of  friends 
who  were  anxious  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  Not 
feeling  inclined  to  dance,  I  amused  myself  by  walking 
through  the  rooms  and  looking  over  a  rubber  of  whist, 
or  observing  the  contention  for  a  game  of  chess.  At 
length  I  strolled  into  a  refreshment-room  that,  but  for  a 
group  of  four  young  gentlemen  at  the  sideboard,  was 
deserted.  As  I  approached  one  of  the  tables  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  a  glass  of  negus,  I  heard  a  suppressed 
laugh  and  an  admonitory  exclamation  of,  '  No,  damn  it, 
no — not  so  much ! '  to  which  another  voice  replied, 
'  There 's  only  a  scruple  altogether.  Won't  it  be  prime 
fun  ? '  At  this  moment  my  entrance  was  observed,  and 
there  was  a  hasty  clatter  among  the  decanters  and 
glasses,  and  the  whole  four  turned  round,  one  of  the 
party  secretly  thrusting  a  paper  in  his  pocket.  I  per- 
ceived, by  the  hasty  glance  I  gave,  that  they  were  all 
students,  whom  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  meeting  in 
one  or  other  of  the  classes,  but  otherwise  strangers  to 
me,  except  one,  and  that  one  had  been  the  first  whose 
face  had  attracted  me  on  entering  college,  aud  had 
ever  after  exerted  a  disagreeable  influence  over  me. 
We  always  met  six  times  a  day,  and  every  time  it  was 
with  the  same  unaccountable  repugnance  that  I  en- 
countered his  features.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  knew 
I  disliked  him,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  forcing  on  me 
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the  conviction  of  it.  After  tins  I  need  not  tell  you  it 
was  Grattan  I  saw.  Drinking  the  beverage  I  had 
mixed,  I  left  the  room,  and  was  soon  engaged  watching 
the  dance  in  this  Almack's  of  Scotland. 

"There  was  one  group  of  ladies,  evidently  a  mother 
and  three  sisters,  whose  uncommon  beauty  was  the 
observation  of  every  one  present.  There  was  a  quiet 
elegance  in  their  deportment,  and  a  refinement  in  their 
manner,  that,  to  my  idea  at  least,  placed  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  all  the  beauty  present,  and  there  were  certainly 
some  very  charming  women  there  that  night.  But 
there  was  one  of  the  three  who  completely  fascinated 
me,  and  riveted  all  my  attention.  I  stood  spell-bound, 
perfectly  bewitched,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  sole- 
cism I  was  committing,  in  directing  the  whole  capacity 
of  my  heart  and  mind  upon  her  face  in  one  long  un- 
wavering stare.  I  was  entranced,  and  felt  as  if  I  could 
Stand  and  gaze  for  ever,  as  if  such  beauty  could  never 
pall,  or,  as  Hamlet  says,  '  As  if  increase  of  appetite  did 
grow  by  what  it  fed  on.'  Never  till  that  moment  had 
my  heart  realised  what  beauty  was.  I  had  seen  nature 
in  all  her  loveliness ;  gazed  upon  perfect  Edens,  whose 
verdant  beauty  and  whose  summer  charms  have  swelled 
my  heart  to  adoration  ;  seen  all  the  arts,  the  glories  of 
created  nature,  and  through  their  harmony  worshipped 
the  beneficent  Hand  that  made  them.  But  what  is 
nature,  though  tricked  in  all  the  livery  of  the  sun,  to 
breathing  life,  when  blessed  with  youth  and  beauty? 
One  wakes  the  mind  to  wonder  and  admire ;  but  this 
expands  the  heart  with  love  and  boundless  gratitude. 
Forgive  me,  Keightly,  for  this  rhapsody ;  but  when  you 
have  seen  the  object  that  I  love,  you  will  not  think  my 
praise  quite  so  hyperbolical.  From  this  delicious 
reverie  I  was  abruptly  roused  by  an  unusual  bustle  in 
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the  room,  followed  almost  directly  by  the  shrieks  of 
women,  as  several  ladies  fell  fainting  from  their  chairs, 
or  dropped  suddenly  to  the  ground  by  the  side  of  their 
partners  in  the  dance.    I  had  scarcely  roused  myself  to 
a  perfect  consciousness  of  what  was  passing,  when  my 
feelings  were  excited  to  a  state  of  intense  alarm  at  be- 
holding the  beautiful  object  of  my  silent  admiration 
turn  almost  livid,  give  two  or  three  gasps  as  she  strove 
to  complete  the  figure  of  the  dance,  stagger,  and  but 
that  I  darted  forward  and  caught  her  in  my  arms,  would 
have  fallen.    The  confusion  and  alarm  that  succeeded 
are  beyond  description.    Above  twenty  ladies  were 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  some  shrieking,  others  in  con- 
vulsions, all  apparently  dying,  when  a  voice  exclaimed 
above  all  the  turmoil  of  the  room,  '  Some  one  has 
drugged  the  wine.'    In  an  instant  the  truth  of  what  I 
had  seen  in  the  refreshment-room  flashed  upon  me,  and 
I  felt  my  heart  swelling  with  a  vengeance  that  would 
have  paused  at  no  sacrifice  to  wreak  my  passion.  Gently 
laying  my  fainting  burden  down,  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
while  directly  confronting  me  stood  Grattan,  with  his 
cold,  sardonic  sneer,  and  beside  him  the  one  whom  I 
had  seen  secrete  the  paper.    '  Here  is  the  miscreant ! ' 
I  exclaimed,  bounding  over  the  insensible  girl  at  the 
object  who  had  excited  my  rage,  and  dealing  him  a  blow 
that  sent  him  to  the  ground  like  a  felled  ox  without  a 
groan  or  tremor.    I  have  often  wondered  since  how  I 
struck  so  hard ;  but  passion  gives  a  man  a  nerve  that 
would  shiver  iron.    I  turned  to  repeat  the  blow  on 
Grattan,  but  he  had  disappeared.     The  assembly 
was,  of  course,  hurriedly  broken  up  ;  the  comatose 
student  carried  to  the  station  in  the  rear  of  the 
rooms,  to  be  attended  by  the  police  surgeon  ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  lady  begged  me  to  accompany  them  home. 
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Of  course  you  heard  of  the  affair  at  the  time  ?  "  he  in- 
quired. "The  scoundrels  had  dissolved  tartar  emetic  in 
the  lemonade  and  sherbet  mixed  for  the  ladies,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  serious  illness  of  many,  and,  I 
believe,  the  subsequent  death  of  one  of  those  affected. 
After  attending  the  mother  and  daughters  home  in 
their  carriage,  and  resigning  my  post  to  the  family 
surgeon,  I  left  the  house  under  an  engagement  to  call 
the  following  day.  My  surprise  was  great  when,  on 
visiting  the  family  next  morning,  I  was  received  by  the 
parents  and  daughters  with  all  the  warmth  and  cordi- 
ality of  an  old  friend.  In  fact,  I  discovered  I  was  in  the 

house  of  Mr.  L  ,  the  gentleman  for  whom  I  had 

had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  to  whom  our  mutual 
friend  had  often  written  concerning  me.  I  can  hardly 
express  the  pleasure  and  happiness  I  instantly  derived, 
and  have  ever  since  continued  to  receive,  from  the 
society  of  this  amiable  family.  All  the  domestic  ties 
that  a  yearning  heart  feels  at  the  separation  from  home 
were  realised  at  once  in  this  delightful  household,  where 
affection  and  sympathy  are  ever  blended  with  the  most 
soothing  friendship.  But  even  this  happiness  had  an 
alloy ;  for,  to  my  chagrin  and  annoyance,  I  discovered 
that  Grattan  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  and 
wherever  that  man  crossed  my  path  he  left  a  shadow 
on  my  heart.  I  should  observe  he  had  exonerated  him- 
self from  my  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  heart- 
less practice  at  the  ball ;  and  I  was  compelled,  when 

afterwards  introduced  to  him  at  L  's  house,  to  ask 

his  pardon  for  my  unfavourable  suspicion ;  but  he  re- 
ceived my  voluntary  apology  with  such  cold  and  cynical 
reserve  that  I  felt  regret  at  having  made  it  at  all,  and 
though  we  often  met  at  dinner  in  Charlotte  Square,  and 
sometimes  at  the  country  house  at  Lasswade,  it  was 
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always  on  his  part  with  freezing  formality.    You  will 
not  be  surprised,  after  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
Catherine's  beauty,  that,  under  the  genial  influence 
of  unrestrained  friendship,  admiration  should  settle 
into  a  deep  and  soul-pervading  love.    Yes,  Keightly,  I 
love  her  with  a  devotion  and  intensity  that  all  human 
similes  are  inadequate  to  picture.    My  love  is  air,  food, 
and  life  to  me— honour,  nay,  existence  ! "  and  his  cheek 
glowed  and  his  chest  heaved  with  an  ennobling  pride  as 
he  expressed  the  energy  of  his  affection.    "  But  I  will 
not  tire  even  your  friendship,"  he  resumed,  "  with  what 
is  always  trite  enough,  except  to  the  objects  concerned. 
I  took  advantage  of  an  excursion  made  by  the  family  to 
the  woods  and  chapel  of  Koslin  to  unburden  all  my 
heart  to  the  fair  idol  of  its  worship  ;  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  that  enchanting  scene  of  rocks  and  ruins, 
bosky  glens  and  watery  nooks,  with  sunny  sides  above, 
and  glinting  shades  around,  she  gave  me  back  a  love  as 
profound  and  tender  as  my  own. 

"  I  had  just  risen,  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  our 
party,  from  a  mossy  bench  where  we  had  been  seated 
some  time,  and,  in  the  exuberant  happiness  of  my  heart, 
pressed  the  first  lover's  kiss  on  Catherine's  lips,  when 
my  evil  genius,  Grattan,  burst  through  a  hazel  screen 
at  our  side,  and  stood  before  us.    Making  a  hasty 
apology  to  the  lady,  and  an  excuse  of  having  lost  his 
way,  he  darted  a  glance  of  bitter  hatred  at  me,  and, 
springing  on  the  fragments  of  rock  that  formed  the 
stepping-stones  of  the  river,  crossed  the  Esk,  gained 
the  opposite  bank,  and  disappeared  in  the  wood.  Ob- 
serving that  Catherine  was  greatly  agitated,  I  inquired 
the  cause  of  her  alarm,  and  she  told  me  that  Grattan 
had,  through  her  father,  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  but 
that  she  had  at  once  and  definitively  rejected  his  offer, 
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and  ended  by  imploring  me  to  avoid  all  dispute  with 
bim,  as  be  was  a  man  of  tbe  most  implacable  resent- 
ment. Whether  it  is  tbat  my  love,  like  Romeo's, 
has  made  a  coward  of  me,  or  from  consideration  for 
Catherine's  wish,  tbat  I  have  preserved  my  temper,  I 
know  not,  but  latterly  my  equanimity  has  been  sorely 
tested.  But  I  know  it  cannot  last,  Keigbtly  :  it  is  but 
a  hollow  and  a  dangerous  toleration,  and  I  feel  that  my 
passion  must  have  expression  sooner  or  later ;  and  I  have 
a  fearful  presentiment  that  our  quarrel,  when  it  does 
come,  will  be  deadly.  But  enough  of  this  for  to-night. 
I  have  an  invitation  for  you  to-morrow  at  my  future 
father-in-law's  house,  and  then  you  shall  see  Catherine, 
and  judge  for  yourself  if  I  have  spoken  her  sootbly  or 
not." 

According  to  promise,  tbe  next  afternoon  Whinston 
called  for  me,  and  as  the  clock  of  St.  George's  was 
striking  five  we  turned  out  of  the  street  to  which  tbe 
church  gives  its  name,  and  entered  Charlotte  Square,  at 
that  time  certainly  the  finest  architectural  portion  of 
Edinburgh,  and  for  wealth  and  fashion  the  Belgravia  of 
tbe  Scotch  metropolis.  My  reception  by  every  member 
of  tbe  family  was  as  genial  and  hearty  as  my  utmost 
wishes  could  have  desired,  and  made  me  feel  at  once  not 
only  among  friends,  but  at  home.  With  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  the  daughters,  Whinston  had  in  nowise  ex- 
aggerated the  extreme  loveliness  of  their  personal 
attractions.  They  formed,  indeed,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  a  galaxy  of  beauty;  and  certainly  I  never  beheld 
one  family  so  signally  gifted.  To  tbe  graces  of  her 
sisters,  Catherine,  the  eldest,  added  a  swan-like  motion, 
and  a  form  of  exquisite  proportions,  while  her  more 
matured  mind  gave  a  sobriety  and  tone  to  her  brilliant 
features,  that  subdued,  as  it  were,  and  tempered  tbe 
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exuberance  of  her  beauty,  and  made  her  perfections 
quite  enthralling.    I  found,  on  conversation,  that  her 
nrind  was  as  perfect  as  her  form,  and  that  all  her 
faculties  had  been  developed  with  a  harmony  as  con- 
sonant  as  the  natural  graces  of  her  person.    She  was, 
indeed,  an  admirable  woman,  gentle,  tender,  and  loving, 
with  just  enough  energy  of  purpose  to  give  character  to 
her  demeanour,  and  preserve  her  beauty  from  the 
reproach  of  languor  or  insipidity.    It  was  impossible  to 
be  in  Catherine's  society  an  hour  and  not  love  her,  and 
envy  the  fortune  of  that  happy  man  who  called  such  rare 
excellence  his.    The  company  was  somewhat  large,  and 
consisted  of  all  shades  of  character— a  few  city  mer- 
chants, an  antique  baronet,  a  solicitor  or  two,  and  a  bevy 
of  medical  and  theological  students ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  man  who,  for  my  friend's  sake,  I  began  heartily  to 
dislike,  Grattan.    After  the  usual  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed, I  remember  tbe  conversation  turned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  antipathies.    The  only  person  who  did 
not  add  his  quota  of  dislikes  to  the  general  stock  was 
Whinston;  but  I  could  well  understand  that  his  source  of 
repugnance  was  an  object  already  present.  I  should  not 
have  remembered  the  circumstance  but  for  the  subse- 
quent event,  and  the  tone  of  real  uneasiness  with  which 
Mrs.  L         told  the  company  of  her  daughter  Cathe- 
rine's intense  horror  of  the  human  anatomy,  any 
portion  of  the  mortal  framework,  if  suddenly  presented 
to  her,  having  the  most  alarming  influence  on  her 
mind.    After  the  usual  expressions  of  surprise  and 
commiseration,  the  conversation  was  directed  into  a 
more  agreeable  channel,  and  we  all  adjourned  to  the 
music-room  except  Grattan,  who,  having  a  call  to  make, 
left,  with  a  promise  of  returning  to  supper.    I  forget 
whether  I  saw  him  again,  for  I  retired  early,  having 
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some  studies  to  finish  connected  with  a  prize  in  the 
surgical  class  I  purposed  competing  for. 

I  was  indolently  sipping  my  coffee  about  eight 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  trying  a  species  of 
mnemonics  on  myself  with  regard  to  the  forthcoming 
examination,  and  with  all  the  brow-beating  severity  of 
an  examiner  putting  catch-questions  to  myself,  and 
carrying  on,  in  little,  all  the  pomposity  of  a  college 
tussle.  "Now,  sir,  describe  the  origin,  course,  and 
distribution  of  the  fifth  pair."—"  The  trifacial  or  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  rise  by  two  "  But  here  my  self- 
examination  was  rudely  cut  short  by  a  series  of  impera- 
tive knocks  on  the  front  door,  that  made  me  leap  out  of 
my  chair,  and  quite  out  of  my  slippers,  in  the  alarm 
created  by  the  impetuous  iteration  of  the  knocker. 

The  servant  immediately  entered  with  an  unsealed 
note,  which  she  placed  in  my  hand,  and  directly  left  the 
room.  The  few  lines  were  from  Whinston,  but  so 
hastily  written  that  it  took  me  some  minutes  to  de- 
cipher the  letters,  or  understand  their  meaning.  It 
was  directed  from  Charlotte  Square,  and  said,  "  Dear 
friend,  for  Ood's  sake  come  to  me  !  Come  at  once,  and 
save  me  from  madness !"  There  was  something  iu  the 
abruptness  of  the  few  words  that,  when  I  understood 
their  meaning,  sent  a  shock  of  actual  pain  through  my 
body.  I  felt  some  catastrophe  was  at  hand,  and  feared 
a  thousand  dangers  for  the  lovely  being  whose  beauty 
had  so  charmed  me  the  previous  night.  My  hands 
actually  trembled  as  I  pulled  on  my  boots ;  and,  un- 
heeding how  my  apparel  was  arranged,  I  seized  my  hat 
and  hurried  out  of  the  house.  When  I  entered  the 
mansion  in  Charlotte  Square  I  was  struck  by  the  gloom 
and  silence  that  pervaded  it.  To  ray  hasty  question 
the  servant  requested  me  to  walk  upstairs.   Meeting  no 
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one  in  the  drawing-room,  I  ascended  to  the  second  floor. 
When  I  reached  the  landing  a  door  opened,  and  a 
haggard  form,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  as  my  friend, 
seized  my  wrist,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  led  me 
rapidly  into  a  spacious  and  splendidly-furnished  bed- 
room, in  which  were  collected  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  As  I  looked  about  me  in  some  surprise  for  an 
explanation,  Whins  ton  forcibly  drew  me  up  to  the  bed, 
and  flinging  back  the  curtains,  cried  through  his  set 
teeth,  "  See  what  the  fiend  has  done  !  "  And  he  pointed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  where  I  beheld  a  sight 
that  for  an  instant  stopped  the  blood  in  my  heart,  and 
perfectly  appalled  me.  Standing  on  the  other  side,  in 
her  long-frilled  dress,  with  her  face  perfectly  white  and 
bloodless,  her  eyes  deeply  sunk,  and  surrounded 
with  a  livid  areola  that  gave  a  corpse-like  aspect  to  the 

countenance,  stood  Catherine  L  .    Her  hair,  which 

had  broken  from  its  fastenings,  fell  over  her  white  neck 
and  robed  shoulders  like  a  black  mist ;  her  arms  were 
extended  forward;  and  their  long,  beautiful  fingers  were 
playing,  childlike,  with  the  black  and  noisome  orbits  of 
■  a  skull  that,  with  the  full  skeleton,  lay  grinning  from  the 
bed  upon  the  masterpiece  of  beauty  that  toyed  with  its 
revolting  sockets.  The  place  in  which  the  hideous 
mo'ckery  lay,  with  the  night-habit  of  the  girl,  and  the 
turned-down  clothes,  told  at  once  the  story  of  the  scene 
— the  parents'  suffocating  sobs  explained  the  rest.  Sur- 
prised at  her  delay  at  breakfast,  the  mother  went  to  her 
room,  but  found  all  dark  and  silent.  Opening  the 
shutters,  she  approached  the  bed  to  chide  her  sluggish 
daughter,  when  her  shrieks  brought  up  the  household 
to  behold  their  idol,  as  I  beheld  her,  a  living  wreck,  a 
hopeless  lunatic.  When  I  had  recovered  a  little  from 
the  frightful  shock  I  sprang  round  the  bed,  and,  taking 
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her  beautiful  form  in  my  arms,  endeavoufted  to  remove 
her  from  the  appalling  spell  that  bound  her  ;  but  she 
resisted  my  efforts  with  such  power,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  exert  force  to  withdraw  her ;  but  scarcely 
had  I  retreated  two  paces  before  she  poured  forth  the 
most  heart-rending  screams,  that,  echoing  through  the 
lofty  room,  seemed  to  split  our  very  hearing  with  its 
intense  torture,  and  struggling  violently,  she  broke 
from  my  arms,  and  rushing  back,  threw  herself  on  the 
ghastly  anatomy,  and  resumed  her  fondling  action  with 
its  abortive  features.  I  looked  to  Whinston  for  assist- 
ance ;  but  he  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and,  with  his  blood- 
shot eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  drew  long  hissing 
inspirations  through  his  closed  teeth  and  expanded 
nostrils.  His  aspect  was  perfectly  terrible,  for  I  knew 
the  depth  of  the  passion  that  shook  him.  Fortunately 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hamilton  at  this  moment  enabled  us 
to  concert  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  girl. 
We  carried  her  by  force  into  another  room,  but  amid 
such  pealing  screams  that  it  almost  paralysed  our  efforts. 
It  was  impossible  to  bleed  hei",  for  her  violence  was  un- 
controllable. At  length  she  gave  one  long-sustained 
and  more  piercing  shriek,  and  directly  after  fell  into 
convulsions  of  that  severe  and  formidable  type  called 
eclampsia — a  disease  I  had  then  seen  nothing  of,«but 
which  after-years  and  varied  practice  have  unfortunately 
made  me  familiar  with.  What  could  be  done  was, 
in  the  brief  time  awarded  us,  performed ;  but  all  in 
vain.  In  an  hour  she  had  ceased  to  struggle  and  to 
breathe,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  exquisite  beauty 
that  charmed  us  yesterday  was  the  distorted  face  and 
the  fast-stiffening  body! 

When  apprised  of  her  death  AVhinston  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  without  a  word  put  on  his  hat,  and  with  his 
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eye  directed  forward,  as  if  lie  would  pierce  the  horizon, 
strode  into  the  street.  The  young  man,  the  author  of 
this  atrocious  joke,  lied;  hut  I  never  doubted,  and  was 
afterwards  certified  of  the  fact,  that  Grattan  alone  was 

guilty"  •  „ 

"  It  is  of  no  use  brooding  on  revenge,"  I  said  to 

"Whinston  one  forenoon,  about  a  week  after  the  interment 

of  Catherine  L  in  the  beautiful  country  churchyard 

of  Lasswade,  a  charming  little  village  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Edinburgh,  as  I  endeavoured  to  divert  my 
friend's  mind  from  a  state  of  revengeful  passion  to  which 
he  was  giving  way.  "  You  know  we  have  no  evidence  to 
implicate  him  :  the  flight  of  Turner  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  maid,  who  evidently  connived  at  the  trick, 

fix  all  censure  on  them.    Indeed,  the  evidence  " 

"Evidence!"  he  cried  almost  fiercely,  grasping  the 
arm  on  which  he  was  leaning  with  the  compression  of  a 
vice  ;  "  the  evidence  is  in  my  heart.  Do  you  think  I 
can  be  deceived?  "  he  asked  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  No  ; 
there 's  not  a  sentient  thread  about  my  frame,  a  whisper 
of  my  heart,  or  a  throb  of  life,  that  does  not  rise  in 
damning  judgment  on  him  !  "  Then  checking  himself, 
he  added  in  a  low,  husky  whisper,  "  Let  him  avoid  me, 
for  I  am  dangerous.  Night  and  day  I  have  sought 
him.  Let  him  beware,  for  the  hour  of  reckoning  has 
arrived  !  "  And  abruptly  leaving  my  arm,  he  darted 
down  Infirmary  Street,  while  I  bent  my  steps  to  the 
college.  It  so  happened  at  this  time-that  the  anatomical 
theatre  and  the  demonstration-room  were  woefully  in 
want  of  subjects,  the  lower  half  of  an  inferior  extremity 
having  done  duty  for  more  than  a  month  for  both  pur- 
poses. Being  particularly  anxious  to  refresh  my  memory 
on  hernial  anatomy  for  the  surgical  examination  of  the 
next  week,  I  was  desirous  to  ascertain  if  the  long-pro- 
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mised  subject  had  yet  arrived,  and  for  which  my  name 
was  entered  for  the  first  lower  extremity.  When  I 
approached  the  college  1  found  it  perfectly  besieged  by 
a  yelling  and  tumultuous  mob,  who,  but  for  the  large 
body  of  police  drawn  up  before  the  closed  gates,  would 
certainly  have  sacked  the  edifice.  With  difficulty  I 
fought  my  way  through  the  dense  crowd,  reached 
the  north  wicket,  and  passed  into  the  quadrangle,  but 
not  before  encountering  a  storm  of  yells  and  hisses,  and 
a  shower  of  stones  and  mud,  from  the  excited  and  in- 
dignant populace.  In  the  corridor  of  the  anatomy 
wing  I  met  my  late  fellow-apprentice,  Tom  Engledue, 
and  inquired  the  reason  of  the  uproar. 

"  Oh,  such  fun  !  Why,  you  know,"  began  Tom,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  glee,  "  we 've  had  no  subject  on 
the  table  for  six  weeks,  and  there  are  twenty  hungry 

fellows  down  for  extremities ;  and  as  L  ,  and  S  , 

ancl  k         have  plenty,  our  chaps  began  to  grumble  ; 

and  that  rascal  Burke,  who  has  promised  us  a  good 
muscular  body  every  day  for  this  fortnight,  came  yester- 
day to  the  doctor,  and  said  he  couldn't  get  one  under 

fifty  pounds  ;  but  M  ,  the  demonstrator,  wouldn't 

give  more  than  thirty.  So  when  the  thief  of  a  resur- 
rectionist was  gone,  says  Grattan,  '  I  '11  get  you  one  to- 
night at  your  own  terms,  doctor.' " 

"  What !  Grattan?  "  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 
"  0  yes  !  he  likes  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  and 
has  been  out  with  Burke  and  his  pal,  Hare,  a  dozen 
times,  and  is  quite  a  dab  at  the  trade.  So  last  night 
Grattan  hired  a  horse  and  gig,  and  got  all  his  traps 
ready ;  and  about  twelve  o'clock,  all  in  the  rain— you 
know  what  a  devil  of  a  night  it  was,  as  black  as  ink, 
and  raining  pitchforks— well,  off  ho  sets  south,  some- 
where about  Dalkeith,  and  all  alone,  his  gig  tied  up  in 
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the  lane,  and  his  dark  lantern,  like  a  fire-fly,  stuck  on 
the  ground  between  two  graves  to  light  hirn.  Well,  it 
seems,  though  the  ground  was  soft,  and  the  grave  newly 
made,  it  was  plaguy  hard  work  for  one  set  of  fingers, 
and  the  rain  was  enough  to  drown  him,  for  it  ran  in  at 
his  neck  and  out  at  his  tail  like  a  water-spout.  But 
you  know  Mark 's  a  plucky  fellow,  and  after  three  hours' 

hard  work  he  came  to  the  locker  " 

"  What !  " 

"  Well,  well,  the  coffin :  you  know  what  I  mean, 
Will.  So  he  very  soon  made  small  beer  of  that  obstacle, 
and  gets  hold  of  my  lady,  and  has  her  out  of  her  shell 
in  no  time,  and  hauls  her  up  on  a  grave.  Then  he  sets 
to  with  the  night-clothes,  got  them  all  off  snugly,  and 
the  rings  from  her  fingers,  and  " 

"  Kings  !  Then  it  is  some  young  and  respectable  per- 
son?" I  inquired,  as  I  listened  eagerly  to  the  revolting 
description. 

"  0  yes  !  a  slap-up  top-sawyer  of  a  woman,  I  believe. 
Well,  Grattan  pitched  all  these  into  the  coffin ;  for  you 
know  it 's  felony  to  rob  the  dead,  but  no  offence  to  steal 
the  dead.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  isn't  that  lawyer-like  ?  "  and  he 
laughed  immoderately. 

"  Go  on,  and  never  mind  the  comments,"  I  replied 
impatiently. 

"  Then  he  dressed  her  up  in  a  gown  of  his  mother's, 
with  a  black  bonnet  and  veil  that  he  had  cribbed  from 
the  servant,  and  getting  her  on  his  back,  trots  off  to  the 
gig,  where,  putting  -her  on  the  seat,  he  straps  her  up  to 
the  back  of  the  chaise.  By  this  time  it  was  getting 
light,  and  the  rain  having  left  off,  the  two  watchers 
came  out  for  a  stroll — for  I  should  have  told  you  they 
have  got  watchmen  in  this  churchyard — and  while  they 
were  stretching  their  legs  they  stumbled  on  Mark's 
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traps,  just  as  he  was  coming  back  to  make  all  snug. 
They  raised  a  devil  of  a  shout,  and  Grattan  cut 
back,  and  the  chaps  after  him ;  but  Mark  was  up  in  a 
minute,  and  giving  the  horse  a  cut,  away  they  went 
like  fury.    The  men  fired  their  blunderbusses,  and 
raised  such  a  rout  that  the  whole  village  was  up  in 
arms,  and  a  score  of  the  best  horses,  with  riders  on 
their'  backs,  were  on  his  trail  in  ten  minutes.  Of 
course  Grattan  drove  for  mad,  hearing  the  shout  and 
the  clatter  behind  him,  and  just  as  he  got  to  the 
Gibbet-toll,  about  a  mile  from  our  shop,  you  know,  they 
had  him  in  full  view.    The  toll-keeper  was  asleep,  the 
gate  locked,  and  the  pursuers  in  full  cry  coming  up  the 
hill.    Here  was  a  fix!    'Stop  him!  stop  him!'  cried 
the  mob  at  his  heels,  as  some  of  them  crossed  Sir  Dick 
Lauder's  park  to  take  him  on  the  flank;  but  Grattan 
wasn't  the  boy  to  be  trapped  in  a  cul  de  sac,  so  he 
turned  his  horse,  drove  a  hundred  yards  back,  turned 
again,  and  laying  on  the  whip,  sent  horse  and  gig  slap 
through  the  bar;  and  on,  on,  down  St.  Leonards  like 
flame?  tore  up  Rankellior  Street,  turned,  passed  our 
house,  down  St.  Patrick  Square  and  Nicholson  Street, 
the  mob  swelling  every  instant,  and  hooting  and  roaring 
like  devils,  'Abody!  abody!  stop  him!  acorp!  acorp! 
Oh  wasn't  it  fun  !  and  Mark  laying  on  the  teaser  ike 
a  flail,  and  the  lady  by  his  side  nodding  her  head  like 
a  drunken  mandarin.    At  last  he  sights  the  college, 
past  the  riding-school,  down  the  South  bridge.  Lord, 
how  the  horses  sweat!    Hurrah  !  crash     Oil  flew  one 
wheel;  but  the  speed  at  which  he  went  down  lull  kept 
the  gig  on  balance.   Twenty  rods,  and  the  race  »  won- 
neck  or  nothing.    The  mob  actually  leap  and  bound 
after  the  chaise,  and  the  foremost  rider  stretches  out  his 
haud    Bravo!  cut  into  him!    Grattan  turns  the  horse 
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like  lightning,  and  dashes  under  the  college  arch,  and 
down  come  horse,  gig,  body,  and  Grattan,  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  huge  gates  swing  with  a  crash,  and 
the  yelling  mob  and  smoking  horses  are  shut  out, 
howling,  swearing,  and  just  beaten  by  half  a  minute  ! 
There  !  there 's  the  gig  ;  and,  by  Jove,  there 's  his 
mother's  gown  and  Lizzy's  black  bonnet !  "  and,  with 
a  burst  of  unrestrained  laughter,  Tom  pointed  to  the 
objects  under  one  of  the  distant  arches. 

"  How  came  you  to  know  these  particulars  ? "  I 
asked,  as  Tom  paused  in  his  narrative,  and  looked  over 
the  balustrade  into  the  court,  where  a  knot  of  students 
were  gathered  round  a  college  porter,  who  led  slowly  up 
and  down  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  a  broken-kneed 
horse,  whose  coat  stood  out  like  rough  hemp  from  its 
jaded  flanks.    "  How  came  you  to  know?" 

"  Why,  Grattan  told  me,  to  be  sure,  for  I  was  draw- 
ing a  tooth  when  the  hubbub  passed  the  window  ;  so  I 
pitched  down  the  tools,  left  Peter  to  finish  my  dental 
surgery,  and  cut  down  here  with  the  mob  ;  and  though 
I  got  in  without  a  broken  head,  by  Jove  !  I  don't  like 
the  prospect  of  going  out.     They  have  sent  to  the 

castle  for  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  streets,  and  

Hallo!  isn't  that  Whinston  ?  "  he  cried,  breaking 
off  in  his  account,  as  a  group  of  students  with 
torn  clothes  and  battered  hats  burst  into  the  court 
below. 

"  Where  ?"  I  asked,  hoping  that  in  his  present  mood 
he  might  not  meet  his  rival. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  auswered  Tom  indifferently  ;  "  but 
Grattan  says  there  is  to  be  an  extremity  for  Whinston 
and  you  off  the  new  subject.  He 's  just  gone  in  to 
shave  her  head  and  pin  on  the  names." 

"  Indeed !  He  is  considerate,"  I  replied,  ascending  the 
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stairs  with  Tom  and  a  rush  of  students  from  an  empty- 
ing class-room. 

"  Here 's  a  glorious  subject,  Keightly !  "  cried  a 
student,  addressing  me  as  I  entered  the  dissecting- 
room.  "  You  are  a  lucky  dog  to  get  served  so  soon. 
What  a  devilish  neat  job  of  Grattan's,  wasn't  it  ?  He 
is  to  have  the  left  thorax." 

"  What !  the  heart  of  the  subject  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes  ;he  wants  to  study  tbe  structure  of  the  valves 
and  the  physiology  of  love,  as  he  calls  it — ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

The  room  was  nearly  full,  and  the  buzz  of  many 
voices  rose  on  the  fetid  atmosphere  like  the  hum  of  a 
huge  bee-hive.  In  one  corner,  on  a  thick  low  table,  lay, 
half  enveloped  in  wet  flanuel,  tbe  foot  and  leg  that  for 
so  many  weeks  had  formed  the  only  illustration  for 
lecture  and  demonstration;  and  leaning  over  its  rapidly- 
decaying  muscles  an  enthusiastic  youth  was  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  the  ramifications  of  the  tibial  nerve.  Two 
young  men  in  blue  aprons  were  practising  a  terrific 
combat  with  a  pair  of  thigh-bones ;  while  others  were 
amusing  themselves  by  fixing  a  pipe  between  the  jaws 
of  a  skeleton  ;  and  further  off  an  embryo  Hogarth  was 
touching  up  a  cranium  with  chrome  yellow  and  vermilion. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  were  congregated  round 
the  pivot  table  of  the  demonstrator,  where  lay  the  out- 
line of  a  human  body,  covered  for  the  moment  by  a 
large  sheet.  I  was  worming  my  way  forward  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  splendid  subject,  as  the  body  was  called,  of 
which  I  was  to  have  one  section,  the  lawful  barter  for 
my  deposit  of  £2  7s.  6d.,  when  the  general  mutter  of 

"  Here 's  Mr.   ■ ;   here  comes  M  ,"  quickly 

opened  a  passage  for  me.    Every  hat  was  taken  off, 

and  a  kind  of  forced  gravity  succeeded,  as  Mr.  M  , 

the  professor's  demonstrator,  entered  the  room,  and 
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took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  while  at  the 
foot,  holding  the  sheet  with  both  hands,  ready  for  the  un- 
covering jerk,  stood  Grattan.  I  was  standing  near  the 
top  of  the  table,  when  some  one  from  behind  pushed  out 
the  student  from  my  left  hand,  and  stepped  into  the  vacant 
space.  I  did  not  turn  to  observe  the  intruder,  for  at  that 
moment  I  encountered  the  eyes  of  Grattan,  as,  with  a 
singular  kind  of  triumph,  they  were  bent  upon  me. 

«  Is  it  an  old  woman  this  thief  has  robbed  the  grave 
of?  "  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Whinston  in  my  ear.  The 
abruptness  of  the  question  and  the  tone  of  the  speaker 
made  me  start ;  but,  before  I  could  reply,  the  sheet  was 

withdrawn,  and  the  nude  figure  of  a  beautiful  

Heavens!  could  I  believe  my  eyes?    The  body  of 

Catherine  L          lay  before  me,  her  graceful  head 

disfigured  by  the  loss  of  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  her 
rounded  limbs  outraged  by  labels  with  the  owners' 
names  pinned  to  her  downy  cuticle.    The  desecration 
of  her  lovely  person,  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  swelled 
my  heart  to  a  state  of  suffocation  that,  for  the  moment, 
rendered  me  powerless.    I  only  heard  the  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  wonder  that  broke  like  hissing  discord 
on  my  hearing.    As  soon  as  I  could  rouse  myself  I 
turned  to  Whinston,  who  stood  with  his  body  thrown 
back,  and  one  hand  on  his  forehead.    His  mouth  was 
open,  and  with  his  eyes  bursting  out  of  their  lids  he 
gazed  upon  that  face  which,  through  all  its  foul  con- 
tamination, looked  glorious  to  the  last.    "  Horrible 
miscreant !    Murderer,  robber,  coward  !  "  cried  Whin- 
ston in  a  cracked  and  discordant  voice  ;  and  clutching 

the  scapel  that  M          had  just  laid  down,  he  fairly 

bounded  over  the  table,  and  striking  at  the  object  of 
his  hatred  as  he  descended,  lighted  at  the  side  of  his 
rival.    Grattan  staggered  back,  apparently  unhurt,  but 
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for  a  drop  of  blood  that  stood  upon  his  neck,  though  his 
features  became  fearfully  convulsed,  and  changed  from 
blue  to  yellow,  .white,  and  green  by  turns,  exhibiting  a 
ghastly  and  rapid  succession  of  changes,  as  the  in- 
tense anxiety  and  painful  appeal  that  settled  in  his  ex- 
panded eyes  became  fearful  to  witness  ;  while  all  the  time 
a  hissing,  gurgling  noise  was  heard  from  his  neck,  that 
suddenly  swelled  up  like  a  huge  black  goitre.  At 
length  his  livid  lips  parted,  and,  in  a  deep  rattling 
whisper,  he  said,  "  Help  me !  help — I  am  dying! "  The 
next  instant  the  head  fell  with  a  jerk  on  the  chest,  the 
hips  dropped,  and  the  dead  body  of  Mark  Grattan  sank 
like  a  lump  of  clay  on  the  floor. 

Without  a  thought  or  a  look  at  his  dead  rival, 
Whinston  took  up  the  fallen  sheet,  and  spreading  it 
over  the  exposed  body,  threw  himself  on  its  bosom,  and 
with  spread  arms  endeavoured  to  hide  from  profaning 
eyes  those  beauties  that  she  had,  when  living,  so 
modestly  preserved.  It  was  some  time  before  a  just 
reason  could  be  assigned  for  G rattan's  death:  the  fact 
of  the  admission  of  air  into  a  vein  being  fatal  was  at  this 
time  known  only  to  the  French.  In  Grattan's  case 
the  external  jugular  had  been  punctured,  and  the 
imbibition  of  atmospheric  air  had  produced  that  chain 
of  phenomena  which  had  resulted  so  fatally. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  life  are  irrespective  of  our  griefs.  So,  while  I 
was  contesting  for  a  paltry  prize,  my  dearest  friend  was 
counting  the  hours,  within  his  gloomy  cell,  that  pre- 
ceded the  day  of  his  trial,  and,  as  it  was  generally 
believed,  of  his  condemnation. 

"  You  have  gained  the  prize  ?  "  Whinston  demanded 
of  me  as,  'on  the  day  after  the  examination,  I  paid  him 
my  usual  afternoon  visit. 
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"  One  of  them,"  I  replied,  taking  my  seat  by  him  on 
the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  Let  me  look  at  it."  I  put  the  article— a  pocket 
case  of  instruments  with  a  silver  clasp  —  in  his 
hands.  "  How  vain  and  frivolous  all  these  toys  appear 
to  me  now !  "  he  said  musingly,  after  reading  the  name 
and  inscription  on  the  lock,  and  examining  tbe  interior. 
"  A  few  days  back  my  heart  might  have  beaten  quicker, 
like  yours,  at  the  distinction  this  little  bauble  types 
and  verifies  ;  but  now,  Keightly,  now  there  is  no  prize 
but  heaven,  no  joy  but  death.  What  is  this  ?  "  he  in- 
quired with  a  slight  change  of  tone  and  manner,  point- 
ing to  an  instrument  in  the  case. 

"  Only  a  blow-pipe,  that  I  put  beside  the  probes,"  I 
answered. 

"  Good  !  Reach  me  that  portfolio,  for  I  am  lauguid 
to-day,  and  do  not  like  exertion."  I  rose,  and  crossing 
the  cell  for  the  article  indicated,  turned  round  to  return. 
As  I  did  so  I  observed  that  he  had  one  hand  in  his  coat 
pocket,  while  with  the  other  he  hastily  closed  the  case. 
"  I  am  about  to  tax  your  friendship,  Keightly,"  he  said, 
"  and  beg  that  you  will  comply  with  my  request.  It  is 
that  you  will  leave  me  at  once  to-day,  for  I  have  business 
to  transact  that  admits  of  no  delay." 

"With  whom?"  I  inquired,  not  a  little  amazed  at 
the  request,  as  I  knew  all  the  legal  matters  connected 
with  his  trial  were  arranged.    "  With  whom  ?  " 

"  With  God,"  he  answered  solemnly.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  continued,  "  Knowing  this,  do  not  refuse 
me ;  and  take  this  my  last  gift,  and  keep  it  for  the 
true  friendship's  sake  that  has  lived  between  us  ; "  and 
he  placed  the  portfolio  and  my  instrument  case  in  my 
hands.  "  Now,  most  valued  friend,  farewell!"  and  he 
rose,  and,  spreading  his  hands  on  my  shoulder,  rested 
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his  head  for  a  moment  on  his  locked  fingers,  and 
murmured  a  silent  blessing  on  me.  "  Farewell  till  we 
meet  again,"  he  added,  standing  erect,  and  grasping 
my  hand  firmly. 

"  Till  to-morrow,"  I  said,  struggling  with  the  feelings 
that  were  oppressing  me. 

"  Ay,  to-morrow,"  he  replied,  sinking  on  his  knees 
by  the  bed.  "  Eternity  is  but  to-morrow  ;  "  and,  as  he 
bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  I  turned  with  a  burst- 
ing heart  and  quitted  the  cell,  and  in  a  few  moments 
stood  without  the  jail.  The  air  seemed  to  refresh  me, 
and  I  crossed  the  road  to  ascend  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  Calton  Hill.  I  had  hardly  reached  the  top,  how- 
ever, when  I  heard  the  ponderous  bolts  of  the  prison 
wicket  shot  back,  and  my  name  shouted  by  one  of  the 
turnkeys.  I  instantly  turned,  and  obeying  the  man's 
signal  of  haste,  rushed  down  the  steps,  crossed  the  road, 
and  re-entered  the  jail. 

"  He  is  dead,  sir !  he  is  dead !  For  God's  sake  come 
back !  "  cried  the  man,  hurrying  before  me. 

The  shock  paralysed  me.  Overtaxed  as  I  bad  been 
of  late  by  so  many  conflicting  feelings,  this  new  calamity 
prostrated  all  my  faculties,  and  I  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  fell  heavily  against  the  portcullis, 
cutting  my  temple  severely.  The  blood,  however, 
relieved  me,  and  tying  a  compress  round  my  head,  I 
followed  the  jailer  to  my  friend's  cell.  Poor  Whinston 
lay  extended  on  the  bed,  with  his  coat  off,  and  the  left 
arm  bared,  while  from  the  medial  vein  a  small  stream 
of  blood  was  languidly  oozing.  In  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  his  right  hand  he  held  firmly  grasped— could 
I  believe  my  eyes  ? — the  small  blow-pipe  that  had 
attracted  his  attention  in  my  case.  The  mystery  was 
solved,  though  for  prudential  reasons  I  neither  explained 
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it  to  the  jailers,  nor  acknowledged  the  implement  that 
had  cut  short  his  life.  No  doubt,  influenced  by  the 
accidental  death  of  G-rattan  through  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  heart,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  more 
expeditious  and  readier  means  offered  by  the  sight  and 
possession  of  my  instrument,  and  transfixing  his  vein 
with  the  point,  had  applied  his  mouth  to  the  orifice, 
and  with  a  gust  of  his  own  breath  forestalled  a  life  that 
he  knew  the  laws  of  his  country  would  in  a  few  weeks 
have  made  forfeit  to  the  state.  The  anxieties  of  that 
day  had  such  an  effect  on  my  health  that  when  I  reached 
my  lodgings,  it  was  three  weeks  before  I  again  quitted 
my  room.  Poor  Whinston  had  been  interred  beside 
the  restored  body  of  his  beloved  Catherine,  and  a  stone 

with  their  joint  initials  placed  by  Mr.  L          at  the 

head  of  the  double  grave.  In  another  week  I  went  up 
to  the  Hall,  passed,  made  a  day's  pilgrimage  to 
Lasswade,  took  my  passage  on  board  the  Monarch 
steamer,  and  left,  as  I  believed  for  ever,  a  scene  em- 
bittered by  so  many  painful  memories. 


i 
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MAEY  WATERS. 

It  was  on  a  cold  and  gusty  night  in  the  month  of  March, 
183-,  that  I  received  a  hasty  message  from  the  work- 
house, apprising  me  that  my  services  were  immediately 
required  in  respect  of  one  of  my,  at. that  time,  nume- 
rous patients  in  that  parish  lazaretto,  where  typhus 
was  exercising  a  fearful  mortality  among  the  parochial 
pariahs  who  composed  the  inmates  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

As  I  had  nothing  else  to  engage  me  at  the  moment, 
I  at  once  followed  the  pauper  lad  who  had  brought  the 
message,  and  in  ten  minutes  later  had  crossed  under 
the  heavy  portal  of  that  refuge  of  the  destitute,  the 
parish  poor-house. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Towser,  what  is  the  matter  now?"  I 
demanded  of  the  matron,  who  obsequiously  met  me  in 
the  large  and  cheerless  hall  of  the  workhouse.  "  Who 
is  ill  this  time  ?  I  left  no  imminent  case  in  the  morn- 
ing, unless  "  I  hesitated,  and  added,  "  I  hope  sin- 
cerely Mary  Waters  is  not  worse,  poor  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  she 's  much  about  the  same,  though  she 's 
agoin'  fast.  Ah  !  she 's  coined  to  her  cuttings  down  : 
it's  prido  as  is  akillin'  her,  sir,  begging  your  pardon. 
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She  can't  abide  to  die  in  the  work'us,  where  her  mother 
died  afore  her,  and  her  hither  is  jisfc  agoin',  and  where 

she  and  her  bustard  baby  is  likely  " 

"  Silence  !  "  I  exclaimed,  irritated  at  the  vulgar 
malice  of  the  woman,  who  gloried  in  reminding  the 
fallen  girl  of  her  misfortune,,  and  took  every  opportunity 
to  expatiate  on  the  pride,  as  she  called  the  natural 
reserve  and  modesty  of  a  beautiful  being  born  and  bred 
out  of  her  sphere.  "  It  is  old  Waters,  then,  for  whom 
I  have  been  sent  ?  "  I  asked  the  matron,  as  she  snuffed 
the  candle  and  preceded  me  upstairs.  "This  is  the 
female  wing  of  the  house,"  I  observed,  as  she  took  the 
woman's  staircase. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it 's  the  old  gentleman  himself;  and  old 
Peg  says  he  ain't  an  hour  to  live,  as  he 's  got  the  rattles, 
and  she  can't  keep  him  nohows  on  his  piller,  as  he 
shucks  down  every  instant,  and  his  face  is  acold,  and  his 
feets  and  his  handes  is  getting  swarth  ;  and  them,  you 
knows,  sir,  is  signs  o'  death.    And  as  for  the  woman's' 
wards,  you  know,  sir,  you  had  the  girl  put  into  the 
spare  room ;  and  as  to  her  father,  you  kuows,  sir,  agin 
all  the  rules  o'  the  house,  you  ordered  him  in  the  same 
ward  with  her,  because  she  couldn't  adie  withouten  her 
father.    I  never  heard  of  sich  whimsies  afore,  I  didn't ; 
and  I 've  been  matron  twenty  years  come  Michaelmus, 
and  always  guv  satisfaction.   Mind  that  loose  board,  sir  ; 
it  ain't  been  mended  yet,"  she  remarked,  holding  down 
the  light  as  we  crossed  the  second  landing.    "  As  for  Old 
Tom,  as  we  calls  him,  his  time's  corned:  it  was  jist  this 
very  day  last  year  the  old  'oman  died.  There 's  something 
in  that,  sir,  or  my  name  isn't  Sarey  Towser  ;  and  this  is 
her  birthday  too,  and  there 's  more  in  that  too.  Mind, 
this  is  an  awk'ard  step,  sir,"  ascending  the  last  flight; 
"and  what's  more — but  that's  northin'.    There,  you 
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can  hear  the  rattles  in  his  throat.  How  hard  he  is  a 
dying  !  "  she  concluded,  stopping  before  the  low,  uneven 
door  of  the  attic  ward. 

"  Rattles  !  Ay,  and  stertor  too,"  I  exclaimed,  as  my 
practised  ear  caught  the  deep  breathing  of  coma. 
"Has  that  old  fury  been  at  her  laudanum  again?"  I 
asked  sternly.  "If  I  thought  she  had  repeated  her 
offence  of  dosing  my  patients  to  make  them  sleep,  I 'd 
have  her  whipped.  Has  she  forgotten  the  last  case  she 
murdered  ?  " 

"  0  dear,  no,  sir ;  we  wouldn't  do  no  sich  thing — 
no  sich  thing ;  and  that  t'other  was  quite  a  mistake. 
It  was  only  a  leetle  drop  I  gave  her  in  a  titty  bottle 
for  the  spasems  of  a  night.  Will  you  please  to  take 
the  light  ?  There 's  no  'casion  for  my  going  in — I  am  so 
afeard  of  that  nasty  tipeus ;  but  I  '11  send  up  Kitty 
Crowcher  to  help  lay  him  out.  She 's  nigh-hand 
finished  his  shroud,  and  will  be  'bout  done  by  the  time 
he 's  gone."  And  giving  me  her  candle,  the  insensible 
matron  groped  her  way  down  the  dark  stairs  as  I 
opened  the  door  and  entered  the  dreary  garret. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  long  double-coving  room, 
but  dimly  lighted  by  a  rushlight  that  stood  on  the  high 
mantel,  were  two  iron  bedsteads,  separated  by  a  narrow 
interval  from  each  other.  On  the  nearest  lay  the  sharp 
outline  and  hollow  features  of  a  dying  man,  whose  open 
mouth,  pinched  nostrils,  and  deep  -  shadowed  orbits 
proclaimed  approaching  death.  Sitting  by  the  head  of 
the  bed,  with  her  brown  skinny  arms  tucked  under  her 
scanty  shawl,  and  her  facial  profile  resting  on  her  flat 
bosom,  sat  Old  Peggy,  the  nurse,  keeping  up  a  sharp 
nasal  accompaniment  with  the  deep  guttural  breathing 
of  the  expiring  patient  she  was  placed  to  watch  and 
minister  to ;  while  from  the  opposite  bed,  and  leaning 
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half  across  the  intervening  space  her  weakness  would 
not  permit  her  to  traverse,  was  the  faded  form  of  the 
ouce  beautiful  daughter,  every  feature  instinct  with 
remorse  and  agony,  as,  with  protruding  eyes  and  out- 
stretched arms,  she  gazed  with  intense  eagerness  on 
the  sunken  and  contracted  countenance  of  her  death- 
stricken  parent.  The  rough,  desolate  walls,  the  groined 
and  ragged  ceiliug,  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  light,  the 
dingy  coverlets,  and  the  unwholesome  beds,  formed  a 
rude  and  sombre  background  to  the  white  bosom  and 
transparent  arms  of  the  half-spiritual  looking  form  that, 
breaking  from  the  repulsive  trammels  that  enveloped 
her  person,  hung  like  a  repentant  angel  over  the  chill 
lineaments  of  the  dead.  I  never  saw  a  scene  that  more 
impressed  me,  and  I  stood  for  an  instant  spell-bound, 
contemplating  those  features  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
stern  that  filled  the  canvas  of  this  living  picture. 

"  Ain't  you  had  your  last  snore  yit?  I  wonder  when 
you  is  agoin'  to  die,  akeepin'  me  ashiverin'  here  all 
night.  I  never  did  see  sich  an  obstinate  critter  to  go. 
And  I  've  had  my  'sperience  in  layings  out,  and  layings 
in  too,  for  that  matter ;  but  you  beats  them  all  for 
perwersity  in  livin',  when  there  arn't  no  chance  for 
yer,"  apostrophised  the  old  harridan,  whom  my  step 
had  aroused  from  her  nap,  and  addressing  the  insensible 
being  near  her.  "  Lorks  a  mercy !  Oh,  I  axes  your 
pardin,  sir,"  she  added,  rising  and  hobbling  across  the 
room  to  snuff  the  rushlight ;  "  but  I  gits  so  deaf,  I  don't 
hear  northin'.  The  poor  dear  gentleman 's  much  'bout 
same." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  are  come  !  Bless  you  for  this  kind- 
ness !  "  exclaimed  Mary  Waters,  clasping  her  hands  and 
sinking  back  exhausted.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Keightly ! "  she 
sobbed  through  her  flowing  tears,  "if  he  would  only 
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say  he  pardoned  me,  I  could  die  in  joy,  and  even  thank 
God  for  this  bitter,  bitter  agony;  but  be  does  not  beat 

me — be  is — he   Pity  ine,   holy  Father,  pity  !  " 

and  she  pressed  her  bunds  before  her  face,  and  wept 
with  such  an  intensity  of  sorrow  as  if  her  blood  bad 
turned  to  tears. 

Passing  up  between  the  two  beds,  I  closed  the  dropped 
jaw  of  the  father  as  the  last  expiration  flitted  forth,  and 
straightening  the  bent  arms  by  the  side,  drew  the 
discoloured  sheet  over  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
turned  round  to  speak  to  the  daughter  before  the  poor 
girl  had  removed  her  bands  from  her  eyes.  When  at 
length  she  did  so,  the  gaze  she  cast  upon  her  father's 
bed,  and  the  look  of  conscious  misery  she  gave  me, 
live  in  my  memory  still.  Tbe  rattling  passage  and 
abrupt  stoppage  of  a  carriage,  drawn  at  speed  along  tbe 
street  below,  drowned  the  few  faint  words  of  thanks  the 
weeping  girl  addressed  to  me ;  and  before  I  had  time  to 
reply  to  her  in  words  of  consolation  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and,  heralded  by  the  matron  with  two 
candles,  and  Old  Kitty  with  the  finished  shroud,  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  equipped  in  the  undress  of  a  cavalry 
officer,  entered  the  room,  and  with  eager  and  impatient 
strides  approached  the  bed  of  my  patient.  Mary  gave 
a  faint  scream  as  the  deeply-sorrowing,  but  handsome 
features  of  the  stranger  met  her  eyes  ;  and  while  a 
momentary  light  played  over  their  surface,  and  a  wan 
smile  dimpled  her  beautiful  mouth,  she  gently  removed 
the  clothes  of  her  bed,  and  exposed,  the  sleeping  baby 
that  lay  nestled  to  her  side,  and  said  faintly,  "  I  knew 
that  you  would  come  before  I  died,  Augustus — I  felt  it 
would  be  so  !    See,  be  sleeps." 

With  a  strong  effort  to  keep  down  the  suffocating 
emotion  that  rose  to  his  throat,  the  stranger  imperatively 
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waved  the  women  from  the  room,'  and  in  a  deep,  har- 
monious voice  said,  addressing  me,  "As  a  gentleman, 
sir,  you  will  respect  my  feelings  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments;" then,  clasping  his  hands,  he  stood  gazing  on 
the  wasted  loveliness  before  him.  I  immediately  rose, 
and,  turning  from  the  bed,  said  I  would  wait  for  him 
below ;  and,  as  I  left  the  room,  the  stranger's  pent-up 
feelings  broke  loose,  as  with  a  cry  of  choking  anguish 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his  child 
and  victim. 

"  Would  you  please  have  a  chair,  Master  Keightly, 
and  take  a  fire  seat,  as  you  is  agoin'  to  wait  for  his 
honour  upstairs,  and  the  night  \s  unkimmon  cold,  and 
this  March,  too  ?  "  cried  the  officious  Mrs.  Towser,  dust- 
ing the  arm-chair,  and  drawing  it  nearer  the  fire,  as  I 
eutered  the  matron's  room  after  leaving  my  patient. 
"  Who 'd  'a  thought  that  sich  a  real  gentleman  as  the 
capt'n — for  I  know'd  him  agin — would  'a  corned  to  the 
work'us  to  see  sich  a  gal  as  Mary  Waters,  whose  parints 

was  only          Would  you  like  a  pinch  o'  snuff,  sir  ?  "  she 

inquired,  breaking  off  her  narrative,  and  handing  me  a 
box  studded  with  small  brass  nails,  and  in  the  shape  of 
a  miniature  boot,  as  I  took  the  seat  placed  for  me.  "Ah ! 
that  was  my  old  man's  box,  sir,"  she  observed,  as  I  ex- 
amined the  ingenious  absurdity.  "  It  were  always  a 
mighty  favourite  o'  his  'un.  I  keeps  that  and  his  'baccy 
pipe  in  'membrance  on  him."  And  she  pointed  in 
affectionate  triumph  to  a  decayed  stump  about  two 
inches  long,  that  embalmed  in  her  memory,  and  sus-  • 
pended  by  a  bit  of  dirty  satin  ribbon,  hung  like  an  an- 
tique curiosity  in  a  sling  from  the  smoky  wall.  "  Ah, 
poor  Thomis  !  "  she  apostrophised,  blowing  her  nose  in 
her  apron.  "  You  didn't  aknown  him,  sir ;  he  were 
afore  your  time.     Sich  a  jolly  man  !     Ah,  Thomis, 
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Thoruis ! "  And  with  this  interjection  to  Thomas's 
memory  Mrs.  Towser  seated  herself  opposite  me,  and 
was  beginning  to  renew  the  thread  of  her  discursive 
remarks,  when  Kitty  entered  the  room,  with  the  shroud 
over  her  arm,  and  a  clean,  culprit-looking  nightcap  in 
her  hand,  and  said,  in  her  cracked  and  vinegar  voice, 
"  Please,  mum,  Peg  and  I  wants  to  know  if  we  is  to 
have  our  'lowance  now,  or  wait  till  the  gent'mun 's  gone. 
We  shan't  make  northin'  o'  the  corp  now :  it  '11  be  as 
stiff  as  two  postes  afore  we  gits  to  lay  him  out ;  and  I 
gotten  the  string  to  tie  him  up,  all  handy."    And  she 
drew  from  her  breast  a  piece  of  unravelled  oakum,  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  together  the  toes  and  hands  of  the 
dead  pauper. 

"  Oh  !  you  may  as  well  have  it  now,  only  don't  'spect 
it  twice,  that's  all,"  replied  the  matron,  taking  down  a 
bottle  of  gin  and  a  wine-glass  from  a  cupboard  over  her 
head,  and  marching  pompously  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  the  shambling  old  woman  with  an  alacrity  that 
showed  how  potent  was  the  charm  that  preceded  her. 

When  left  alone  I  began  to  meditate  on  the  history 
of  my  unhappy  patient,  and  trace  in  my  mind  the  brief 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  girl,  and  to  moralise  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  and  the  instability  of 
mortal  wishes. 

Mary  Waters  was  the  only  child  of  a  small  but  re- 
spectable tradesman  in  the  county  town  of  M  ,  and 

was,  at  the  time  I  first  knew  her— then  just  twenty  years 
before— a  tall,  elegantly-formed,  and  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen.  She  was  one  of  those  classically-handsome 
and  intellectual-looking  beings  that  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  seeming,  from  then- 
superior  refinement  of  mind  and  delicacy  of  form,  to 
have  strayed  from  their  natural  sphere  to  grace,  as  by 
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au  angel's  presence,  the  less  refined  and  more  homely 
hearth  of  their  honest,  but  ungifted  parents. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  a  girl  so  elegant 
in  person,  and  endowed  with  so  many  attributes  of  grace 
and  loveliness,  the  general  favourite  of  her  friends,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  should  be  almost  idolised 
as  something  superior  by  her  old  and  simple-minded 
parents.  Indeed,  she  was  the  very  sun  of  their  exist- 
ence— a  being,  to  their  limited  ideas,  almost  apart 
from  themselves  ;  a  creature  to  be  loved  and  tended 
as  something  rare  and  excellent,  and  from  whom  all 
worldly  care  and  domestic  drudgery  were,  if  possible,  to 
be  studiously  excluded.  Fortunately,  Mary's  mind, 
though  cast  in  a  mould  of  delicate  refinement,  was  en- 
dowed with  strong  natural  sense,  and  she  insisted  on 
taking  her  sbare  in  those  household  duties,  from  which 
both  father  and  mother  would  have  excluded  her  as 
something  degrading  and  unworthy.    The  instructions, 

too,  which  she  received  from  the  best  masters  in  M  , 

and  which  were  gladly  paid  for  with  the  whole  savings  of 
their  life,  while  they  purified  her  taste  and  cultivated 
her  understanding,  added  nothing  to  her  pride,  nor  could 
in  any  measure,  though  lifting  her  mentally  above  her 
sphere,  induce  her  to  forego  the  performance  of  those  do- 
mestic occupations  that,  as  the  daughter  and  companion 
of  her  parents,  she  felt  it  her  duty  and  right  to  take 
part  in  and  execute. 

But,  in  despite  of  the  heavy  embargo  laid  on  their 
scanty  profits  to  complete  their  daughter's  education, 
and  supply  her  with  such  apparel  as  they  deemed  her 
beauty  and  attractions  demanded,  the  little  business  in 
which  the  parents  were  engaged  still  throve,  and  suffi- 
cient was  always  found,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  many 
of  their  own  enjoyments,  to  supply  Mary  with  those 
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little  luxuries  of  books,  music,  and  dress,  which  the  de- 
lighted pair  believed  indispensable  to  their  daughter's 
comfort  and  happiness.  Indeed,  as  the  fond  father 
would  often  observe  in  private  to  his  wife,  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  fail  in  business  as  long  as  they  had 
the  perpetual  sunshine  of  their  beloved  child  to  cheer 
their  hearts  and  gladden  their  way. 

Such,  then,  was  Mary  Waters,  as,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1834,  she  completed  her  eighteenth  birthday— 
a  date  to  be  henceforth  ominously  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  that  united  household.    It  chanced 
that  in  her  daily  walks,  either  to  or  from  her  masters, 
or  in  the  occasional  stroll  she  took  for  recreation,  Mary 
had  been  for  some  time  observed  and  followed  by  an 
officer  attached  to  one  of  the  cavalry  depots  then 
quartered  in  the  garrison.    At  first,  attracted  by  her 
graceful  carriage  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  her  face, 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Captain  Staunton  was  merely 
that  of  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  ascertain  her  name  and 
residence,  heightened  by  that  admiration  which  every 
man  feels  at  beholding  a  lovely  woman.    But  as  he  en- 
countered her  more  frequently,  and  noted  the  extreme 
modesty  of  her  deportment  and  the  rare  excellence  of 
her  personal  endowments,  and  speculated  on  the  intel- 
lectual acquirements  that  in  all  probability  gave  a  double 
charm  to  her  outward  perfections,  the  idle  motive  of 
curiosity  gave  way  to  softer  sentiments,  and  before  he 
had  seen  her  a  dozen  times  Captain  Staunton  confessed 
to  himself  that  he  devotedly  loved  her.    Once  certiiied 
of  the  nature  and  sincerity  of  his  feelings,  Staunton 
lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  name  and  position  of 
the  fair  being  who  had  excited  them.    The  disappoint- 
ment, and,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  disgust  he  expe- 
rienced when  satisfied  on  this  head,  were  as  great  and 
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vexatious  as  his  hopes  had  been  sanguine  and  un- 
bounded.   Poverty  in  the  woman  he  loved  he  might 
have  endured — nay,  rather  wished  for;  for  he  was  of 
that  age  when  it  would  have  gratified  his  vanity,  being 
of  a  wealthy  family,  to  have  had  his  wife  receive  every 
worldly  advantage  from  himself.    But  gentility  of  birth 
or  blood  he  considered  indispensable  in  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  and  purposed  making  his  wife.    But  a 
huckster's  daughter,  with  such  a  name  as  Waters  !  The 
idea  was  out  of  the  question,  too  absurd  to  be  thought 
of,  too  open  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  his  friends 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.    The  thing  was  very 
anuoying  to  his  aristocratic  notions,  particularly  vexa- 
tious, as  he  really  felt  he  loved  the  beautiful  Mary, 
despite  her  low  degree  and  plebeian  cognomen.  How- 
ever, there  was  now  no  help  for  it.     All  that  he 
had  to  do  was  to  forget  her  existence,  refrain  from 
following  her,  and  dissipate  his  love  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.   But  where  the  heart  is  engaged  forgetfulness 
has  ever  been  found  one  of  those  difficult  achievement 
called  impossibilities.  And  so  Captain  Staunton  discovered 
it  to  be;  for  after  a  leave  of  absence,  and  plunging  into 
all  the  vanities  and  dissipation  of  London,  he  found  him- 
self at  last,  when  after  several  months  he  returned  to 
quarters,  more  infatuated  by  her  charms — more  in  love 
than  ever ;  and  no  longer  attempting  to  resist  what  he 
believed  his  destiny,  resolved  to  seek  the  object  of  his 
disquietude,  make  known  his  passion,  and,  in  defiance  of 
every  prejudice  of  birth  and  association,  make  her  his 
wife,  in  opposition  to  all  worldly  or  prudential  motives. 
With  such  a  resolution  it  was  not  long  before  the 
impetuous  lover  took  care  to  make  the  opportunity 
he  sought ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  the  first  time  he 
ever  addressed  her  was  on  this  particular  birthday  to 
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which  we  have  alluded.  From  that  hour  forth  a  new 
existence  seemed  to  open  to  her — a  happiness  that  she 
felt  was  too  sacred,  too  exquisite  to  be  shared  even  by  a 
parent's  love — an  egotism  of  such  calm  joy  as  made  all 
occupation  that  for  a  moment  diverted  the  intoxicating 
dream  of  her  new  life  appear  harsh  and  distasteful. 
Selfish  from  the  very  depth  and  integrity  of  her  love, 
Mary  studiously  refrained  from  communicating  to  her 
parents  the  source  of  that  delight  that  filled  her 
young  heart  with  sentiments  so  novel  and  so  rapturous, 
deeming  her  love  a  theme  too  holy  in  itself,  too  much  a 
part  of  heaven,  to  be  profanely  argued  on  and  meted  out 
by  calculating  tongues. 

And  thus  she  loved  in  secret,  and  each  day  drank 
deeper  inspiration,  fuller  draughts  of  happiness  from 
the  dear  object  whose  fascinating  powers  had  woke 
from  the  depths  of  her  slumbering  soul  feelings  so  full 
of  ecstasy  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  Staunton, 
with  that  strange  inconsistency  of  man  that  only  prizes 
things  most  difficult  of  having,  surprised  at  the  facility  of 
his  conquest,  and  perceiving  the  complete  devotion  of 
Mary's  love,  and  the  unsuspecting  innocence  with  which 
she  complied  with  every  wish  of  his,  began  to  deem  the 
prize  he  had  made  less  valuable  from  the  very  ease 
with  which  he  had  gained  it ;  and  though  his  thoughts 
were  at  first  honourable  towards  the  object  of  his  love, 
they  became,  under  this  new  idea,  at  once  vacillating 
and  treacherous  to  that  pure  shrine  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  something  more  than  mortal  excellence.  It 
little  matters  what  arguments  were  used,  what  weeks  or 
months  it  took  to  sap  the  ties  of  home,  affection,  duty ; 
suffice  it  that  she  fled,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  nine- 
teenth birthday  deserted  that  hearth  that  only  drew  its 
warmth  and  life  from  her. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  of  anguish 
which  the  next  morning  presented  with  the  simple- 
minded  parents,  though  it  was  my  misfortune  to  wit- 
ness most  of  its  grief.  It  was  one  of  those  touching 
and  domestic  miseries  that  fall  like  a  blight  on  the  spirit 
of  the  beholder— a  social  mildew  that  corrodes  to  the 
very  heart's  blood,  and  baffles  all  description  of  the  pen. 
The  birthday  gift— it  was  the  17th  of  March— fell 
from  the  father's  hands,  and  lay  in  fragments  at  his 
feet,  as  his  wife,  pale  and  trembling,  entered  from  her 
daughter's  room  with  that  intelligence  that  like  a  tropic 
hurricane  uprooted  roof-tree  and  hope.  The  shock  was 
so  sudden,  so  vast,  that  though  it  crushed  at  once,  it 
seemed,  for  the  first  breathing  time,  as  too  appalling  to 
be  true. 

A  letter  couched  in  terms  of  love  and  tenderness,  but 
without  reference  to  time  or  place,  where  gone,  with 
whom,  or  when  she  would  return,  though  making 
certain  what  the  unpressed  bed  and  the  deserted 
chamber  more  cruelly  told,  failed  to  convince  them  of 
their  loss,  so  great  and  irreparable  was  the  calamity  it 
entailed.  At  last,  as  the  untasted  meal,  with  all  the 
dainties  spread  to  tempt  her  birthday  appetite,  grew 
cold,  and  the  monotonous  clock  struck  hour  by  hour, 
and  brought  no  loving  daughter  to  their  arms,  a 
dreadful  cbange  came  over  both  ;  for  they  had  stood  in 
mute  amazement,  the  wife  with  the  open  letter,  and  the 
father  with  dropped  arms,  gazing  on  each  other  with 
that  speechless  questioning  for  comfort  that  neither 
could  impart. 

At  length  the  wife  sank  stolidly  into  .  a  chair,  and 
began  with  childish  fatuity  to  twist  the  corners  of  her 
apron,  muttering  as  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro, 
"  Mary  gone  away,  our  angel  gone  away  !   Dear  a  me  ! 
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dear  a  me !  and  to-morrow  washing — dear  a  me !  What  '11 
a  come  of  us,  and  me  so  busy?  Mary  gone!"  thus 
blending  domestic  thoughts  and  maternal  tenderness  in 
one  disjointed  strain.  On  the  other  side,  the  father,  as 
if  the  calamity  in  all  its  bearings  of  distress  had  suddenly 
burst  upon  him,  gave  vent  to  a  loud  guttural  cry — a 
sort  of  hysteric  laugh — the  first  earthquake  of  the 
manly  breast — and  sinking  on  a  seat,  spread  his  arms 
on  the  table,  leant  forward,  and  groaned,  and  writhed, 
and  wept  in  the  perfect  abandonment  of  grief.  At 
length,  springing  up,  he  exclaimed  in  a  harsh,  imperious 
voice,  "Shut  up  the  shop!  Do  you  hear,  woman? 
Pot  to  the  shutters,  for  we  have  had  a  death  in  the 

house.  Shut  "  But  at  that  moment  his  eyes  fell  on 

his  wife,  who,  with  a  faint  smile  and  closed  eyelids,  was 
still  twirling  up  the  border  of  her  apron.  With  a  start 
of  terror  and  a  milder  gesture  the  old  man  approached, 
and  with  a  mournful  tenderness  placed  his  arm  about 
her  neck,  and  kissing  her  eyes,  as  if  to  force  them  open, 
said  in  a  trembling  and  husky  whisper,  "  Polly  dear — 
old  woman — mother — shut  up  the  shop.  I  would,  but — 
but — but  I  haven't  strength."  And  the  bereaved  father 
leant  his  head  on  her  chair  and  wept.  Twice  the  old 
man  essayed  to  rouse  her,  but  each  time  encountered 
the  same  vacuity  of  look,-  the  same  cold,  expressionless 
smile.  At  length  a  dreadful  fear  possessed  him.  He 
took  her  hand,  he  shook  her,  called  upon  her,  shouted, 
and  when  he  perceived  no  means  could  divert  her  occu- 
pation, or  open  her  sunken  eyes,  with  a  cry  of  grief  and 
agony  he  rushed  from  the  house,  and,  like  an  escaped 
lunatic,  burst  breathless  into  my  surgery.  Five  minutes 
later  I  was  by  the  side  of  the  poor  mother,  whom  1  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  coma  from  serous  apoplexy.  She 
was  at  once  removed  to  bed,  and  all  the  meaus  of  art 
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that  her  age  aud  the  symptoms  warranted  employed  to 
relieve  the  brain  of  the  effusion  that  oppressed  it ;  and 
though,  after  many  hours  of  assiduous  care,  and  the 
energetic  use  of  local  and  general  stimulants,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  unloading  the  head  of  the  "  perilous  stuff "  _ 
that  weighed  it  down,  it  was  but  to  make  way  for 
another  foe,  that  dreaded  calamity,  paralysis,  which  set 
in  in  its  worst  form  of  drivelling  impotency. 

After  several  weeks  of  fruitless  hope  and  struggling 
penury  (for  the  little  trade  attached  to  the  shop  had 
gradually  declined  from  inattention  and  an  exhausted 
supply),  the  creditors  took  out  an  execution  against  the 
household  effects ;  and  the  day  that  saw  poor  Waters 's 
goods  and  furniture  consigned  to  the  unpi tying  hands 
of  strangers,  I  had  nay  patient  conveyed  privately  to  the 
workhouse,  where,  in  a  ward  apart  from  the  inmates,  I 
could  keep  her  more  strictly  under  my  own  control. 
Here,  after  lingering  in  a  state  of  mental  fatuity  and 
physical  impotence,  she  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  March,  exactly  a  year  from  the  hour  of  her 
attack  and  her  daughter's  elopement. 

Driven  from  his  home,  and  refusing  to  accept  the 
parochial  charity  awarded  to  his  wife,  the  broken  and 
prematurely  aged  Waters  sank  finally  into  the  depths  of 
want  and  penury,  gaining  a  scanty  and  precarious 
existence  by  carrying  water  from  the  public  fountain 
for  such  inhabitants  as,  at  the  cost  of  a  halfpenny  or  a 
crust  of  bread  for  its  conveyance,  preferred  its  purer 
stream  for  beverage. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  winter,  some  two  years 
and  a  half  after  his  first  calamity,  that  the  old  man  sat 
bending  over  a  miserable  fire,  with  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  giving  way  to  all  the  bitterness  of  his  deso- 
lation, when  a  timid  knock  was  heard  on  the  fragile 
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door  that  opened  into  the  damp  and  gloomy  cellar 
which  formed  the  nightly  retreat  of  the  bereaved  and 
bankrupt  parent.  Probably  he  did  not  hear  it,  for  hid 
mind  was  with  his  heart,  and  the  night  was  full  of 
storm,  and  gust,  and  howling  tempest.  Three  times 
was  the  low,  hesitating  summons  repeated  before  the 
lonely  occupant  rose  from  his  abstraction  to  answer  it. 

Groping  overhead  for  a  small  candle,  Waters  knelt 
before  the  fire,  and  inserting  the  rushlight  between  the 
bars,  applied  his  breath,  and,  aided  by  the  melted 
tallow,  at  length  blew  the  expiring  coals  into  a  fitful 
glare;  then  crossing  the  uneven  floor  with  the  flickering 
candle,  unfastened  the  simple  lock  of  the  low  portal, 
and  opened  the  door  of  his  dreary  tenement. 

A  sob,  a  groan,  a  choking  cry,  an  utterance  half  of 
fear  and  terror,  burst  from  the  bosom  of  the  pale  and 
shivering  fugitive,  who  stood  in  abject  grief  and 
penitence  upon  the  dark  and  dungeon  entrance  of  that 
cheerless  chamber. 

"Father  of  mercies,  be  good  to  me!"  deeply  and 
solemnly  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as  his  eye  encountered 
the  vague  and  shadowy  form  that,  muffled  to  the 
throat,  revealed  only  the  white  and  ghost-like  counte- 
nance of  his  child.  For  a  moment  the  father  stood  in 
fear  and  doubt;  then  with  a  thrilling  cry  of  rapture 
exclaimed,  "  My  God  !  it  is  my  Mary— my  Mary  !  " 
At  the  same  moment  the  light  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  opening  his  arms,  his  daughter  fell  fainting  in  his 
convulsive  embrace.  "  I  knew  it — I  knew  she  would 
not  break  her  old  father's  heart,  but  come  back  and 
bless  him  with  her  looks  again.  My  Mary,  my  good, 
my  beautiful,  is  come  back  to  bless  me  !  "  he  exclaimed 
between  sobs  and  tears,  still  pressing  his  inanimate 
burden  in  ecstasy  to  his  heart, 
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"Pardon  me,  dear  father,  pardon  me  for  all  the  grief 
aud  misery  my  crime  has  brought  upon  you  !  "  cried 
the  suppliant  daughter,  recovering  from  her  swoon  and 
sinking  at  the  old  man's  feet.  "  Forgive  me,  for  the 
sake  of  heaven,  for  my  dead  mother's  love,  and — and," 
and  her  voice  grew  faint  and  low,  "  for  this  innocent 
child,  the  fruit  of  all  my  sins.  Pardon  me !  "  and  unfold- 
iug  her  mantle,  she  laid  the  child,  that  nestled  to  her 
heart,  on  the  hard  ground,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
knelt  imploringly  beside  it.  With  a  laugh  of  exulting 
happiness  that  roused  the  infant  from  its  slumber,  the 
old  man  threw  himself  by  his  daughter,  and  while  tears 
of  joy  coursed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  clasped  her  to 
his  breast,  and  covered  her  thin  lips  with  kisses  ; 
then  snatching  up  the  child,  folded  it  in  his  arms, 
rocked  it  on  his  breast,  and  fondled  it  with  all  the 
exuberant  pleasure  of  a  young  mother,  dividing  between 
his  restored  child  and  her  infant  the  alternate  paroxysm 
of  his  tears,  smiles,  and  embraces.  At  length,  spring- 
ing up  with  the  elasticity  of  youth,  he  rushed  to  the 
chimney,  lit  another  caudle,  heaped  his  hoarded  fuel  on 
the  fire,  and  drawing  up  a  mattress  to  the  warmest  cor- 
ner, spread  on  its  hard  flock  the  few  coverings  that 
formed  his  bed-clothes,  and  when  all  was  ready,  took 
up  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  and,  like  a  tender  mother, 
placed  her  in  the  bed,  and  laying  her  baby  on  her  arm, 
carefully  covered  both,  adding  such  dry  garments  of  his 
o*wn  as  his  ideas  of  warmth  and  comfort  suggested.  An 
old  box  that  served  for  table  and  cupboard  was  next 
dragged  from  its  obscurity,  and  placed  before  the  hearth, 
and  a  few  broken  implements  of  a  tea-service  arranged 
upon  its  lid.  During  all  these  offices,  and  the  subse- 
quent one  of  filling  the  kettle,  and  the  more  thoughtful 
duty  of  selecting  the  most  dainty  morsels  from  his 
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scanty  larder,  the  old  man  never  paused  in  the  volu- 
bility of  his  speech,  except  to  crack  his  fingers,  leap 
for  joy,  or  fall  upon  his  knees  and  kiss  off  the  glittering 
tears  that  rose  in  Mary's  eyes  like  bubbling  dewdrops 
from  her  yearning  heart ;  or,  cautiously  stooping  down, 
press  his  lips  with  gentle  tenderness  upon  the  soft  1 
mouth  of  the  slumbering  infant. 

"  Don't  speak,  don't  speak,  if  you  love  your  old 
father,  till  you  have  had  some  tea!"  he  exclaimed  as  1 
Mary,  overpowered  by  his  kindness  and  the  crowding 
memories  of  the  past,  attempted  to  express  her  remorse 
and  penitence.  "  Not  a  word,  my  darling,  or  you  will 
break  my  heart.  What  a  hobst'nate  kittle — it  won't 
bile  nohows !  "  he  cried  pettishly,  placing  Mary's  wet 
shoes  on  the  hobs,  and  blowing  the  fire  with  his  mouth. 
"Pardon!  What  would  I  pardon?  Ain't  you  come 
back?  Crime!  Wrong!  No,  no,"  he  continued, 
taking  up  disjointed  fragments  of  Mary's  petition.  "  It 
is  a  virtue  to  come  back,  happiness  to  have  you  home 

again — happy — happy  "  and  a  flood  of  tears  broke  I 

loose  from  his  pent  heart,  and  drowned  his  words,  j 
"  And  we  shall  be  so  happy,"  he  resumed  with  childish  .j 
iteration — "happy  as  the  livelong  day.  Look  you, 
my  treasure,"  he  went  on  as  the  words  gurgled  in  his 
husky  throat;  "see  what  a  change  your  coming  has 
made  in  my  gloomy  cellar.  Why,  it's  quite  summer,  and 
I  don't  feel  the  cold  or  hear  the  wind,  and  all  looks  so 

comfortable  and  bright,  just  as  it  used  to  do  when  

But  I  won't  talk  o'  that,  darling— I  won't,  I  won't ! "  he 
added,  correcting  himself  quickly.  "  I  have  been  very 
poor,  Mary,  very  poor,"  pouring  out  the  tea,  and  striving 
to  tempt  her  appetite  with  a  few  stale  fragments ;  "  but 
we  shall  be  rich  again  now  you  are  here,  for  I  feel  so 
strong.    I  can  work  now  like  a  man,  and  I  shall  earn 
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enough  to  keep  you,  and  me,  and  baby  in  comfort  and 
plenty.  Lor'  bless  you,  darling !  I  am  as  strong  as  a 
porter."  And  he  struck  his  chest  in  his  enthusiasm, 
to  convince  her  how  physically  powerful  he  was.  "  Eat, 
Mary,  eat,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  have  something 
nice.  Oh !  we  will  never  part  again  ;  and  while  I  am 
out  working  you  will  keep  the  place  tidy,  and  little 

baby  will  "    He  paused  suddeuly,  and  a  deadly 

paleness  overspread  his  features ;  bis  eyes  dilated,  his 
mouth  opened,  and,  in  the  agony  of  some  dreadful  fear, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  by  his  child,  and  exclaimed, 
between  the  sobs  and  groans  that  shook  and  heaved  his 
frame  like  a  volcano,  "  Oh,  do  not  drive  me  mad,  and 
break  my  heart  at  once,  dear  Mary !  Better  you  had 
not  come  than  go  away  again,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief 
and  solitude.  Mary,  do  not  shorten  my  last  few  days. 
You  will  not  be  so  cruel ;  you  will  not  leave  me,  Mary. 
My  child,  Mary,  have  pity  on  your  broken-hearted 
father ! "  And  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  buried  his 
face  in  the  clothes,  and  wept  as  though  his  heart  would 
burst  with  the  anguish  of  his  fear. 

"  Leave  you,  my  beloved  and  suffering  father  !  Oh, 
never,  never !  While  you  permit  me  to  stay  I  will  be 
ever  near  to  tend  and  comfort  you,"  she  replied 
through  her  tears,  and  twining  her  arms  round  her 
father's  neck,  bent  down  and  kissed  him.  "  No,  father, 
we  will  part  no  more,  but  work  and  live  together. 

"  The  Lord  bless  you  for  those  words,  darling  !  But  if 

— if,"  he  resumed,  hesitating,  "  the  man — the  villain  

No,  no,"  he  added  quickly,  as  he  felt  the  shudder  that 
ran  through  her  frame  ;  "  forgive  me.  I  '11  not  be 
harsh  to  the  man  you  love — the  gentleman  who — who 
you  went  away  with,  Mary — the  father  of  your  child. 
If  he  should  come  again,  and — and  some  day,  when  I 
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come  back,  if  I  should  find  the  room  empty,  and  miss 
the  sunshine  of  your  eyes — I  tell  you,  Mary,  if  I  find 
you  gone,  the  solitude  will — will,  blessed  God  !  "  he  cried 
with  a  suffocating  gasp,  "  it  will  kill  me  ! "  and  the  large 
veins  in  his  neck  and  temples  swelled  and  started  under 
the  skin  like  writhing  snakes,  as  in  the  struggling 
spasm  of  his  throat  he  cast  himself  exhausted  at  her 
feet. 

"  Never,  never,  dear  father  !  "  iterated  the  weeping 
Mary. 

"  Oh  !  if  he  should,"  continued  the  old  man,  un-^ 
heeding  his  daughter's  assurance,  "  and  you  find  your 
strength  too  weak  to  refuse  (for  love,  Mary,  woman's 
love,  Mary,  is  very  strong,  stronger  than  that  of  parents 
or  home),  then,  Mary,  if  you  must  go,"  he  said  with 
tremulous  calmness,  "  please,  darling,  to — to  leave  me 
your  baby — leave  me  something  to  love  and  live  for. 
Tell  me  that  you  will,  Maiy ;  and  as  God  is  good  and 
great,  I  promise  that  I  will  work  for  it  while  I  have 
strength  to  crawl — will  nurse  it,  love  it,  and  nourish  it, 
though  I  opened  my  heart  for  drink,  or  robbed  to  feed 
it.  Hear  me,  Mary  !  "  he  cried  imploringly,  and 
wringing  his  hands;  "you  do  not  know  how  hor- 
rible it  is  to  be  alone  tbrough  the  long  night  in 
cold  and  darkness,  with  no  companion  but  an  aching 
heart  and  thoughts  that  suffocate  you.  Oh,  Mary,  have 
pity  on  me,  and  do  not  take  away  the  boy  !  " 

"  Father,  you  will  break  my  heart !  Never,  never,  will 
we  leave  you  again.    Believe  me,  I  tell  you  the  truth 
It  is  impossible,  for  he — father — he  is  married." 

"  Married  !  "  cried  the  old  man  with  sudden  emphasis, 
springing  to  his  feet  and  falling  devoutly  on  his  knees. 
"  Thank  God — thank  God  !  "  And,  in  the  deep  selfish- 
ness of  his  love,  the  delighted  parent  gave  thanks  for 
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the  treachery  that  for  ever  shut  the  door  upon  his 
daughter's  hopes  of  happiness. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  Waters  called 
upon  me,  and  with  smiles  and  tears  told  me  of  Mary's 
return,  at  the  same  time  begging  me  to  see  her  and 
the  child,  and  use  my  best  endeavours  to  restore  her 
weakened  frame  to  health  and  strength.  As  I  gazed 
upon  my  visitor  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  altera- 
tion which  a  few  hours  of  happiness  had  produced :  that 
collapsed  cast  of  face,  hollowness  of  feature,  and  shrunk 
and  attenuated  frame  of  body,  the  result  of  care  and 
privation,  had  given  way  to  a  fulness  of  countenance  and 
expansion  of  body  that  made  the  former  bent  and  creep- 
ing old  man  appear  twenty  years  younger. 

Among  the  poor  and  necessitous  the  surgeon  is  ever 
considered  a  friend  of  the  family — the  only  one,  indeed, 
above  their  own  sphere,  to  whom  they  impart  their 
cares  and  troubles  without  hesitation  or  disguise ;  and 
though  in  some  instances  the  clergyman  may  share  the 
revelation  with  him,  it  is  never  with  that  complete  confi- 
dence and  unreserve  with  which  the  medical  man,  if  at  all 
considerate  and  humane,  is  sure  to  be  regarded.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  if,  on  paying  poor  Mary  a  visit  in 
the  afternoon,  I  became  with  her  father  the  depositary 
of  her  short  and  guilty  history — if  implicit  confidence 
in  man's  honour,  and  a  devoted,  unsuspecting  love,  can 
be  called  by  so  harsh  a  name. 

It  appeared  that  under  the  usual  pledge  of  secrecy 
on  her  part,  and  the  old  tale  of  family  objection  on  his, 
Mary  was  induced,  under  the  solemn  promise  of 
Staunton  that  he  would  make  her  his  wife  on  the 
following  day,  to  leave  her  homo  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  her  birthday,  and  meeting  her  lover  by 
appointment  in  an  adjoining  street,  was  placed  in  a 
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post-chaise,  and  whirled  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Scottish  border ;  but,  from  an  accident  which  occurred 
on  the  road,  tbey  were  detained  several  days  in  a  village 
of  Cumberland,  and  finally,  from  various  pleas,  their 
marriage  was  delayed  from  month  to  mouth,  till 
Staunton's  father  hearing  of  his  son's  connection  with 
her,  recalled  him  home,  and  under  a  threat  of  dis- 
inheritance compelled  him  to  marry  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  station,  but  so  confirmed  an  invalid,  that  it  was  not 
believed  she  could  live  a  year.  And  as  the  father  had 
long  set  his  heart  on  this  match,  which  would  umte 
two  adjoining  estates,  and  add  a  great  accession  of 
wealth  and  influence  to  the  family,  he  iusisted  that  it 
should  be  delayed  no  longer,  as  the  precarious  state  of 
the  lady  rendered  any  further  postponement  of  the 
ceremony  extremely  impolitic.  All  this  her  lover  told 
her  by  letter,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for 
her  and  the  infant— for  she  had  been  then  six  months 
a  mother — and  inclosing  a  hundred  pounds  as  the  first 
instalment,  concluded  with  assurances  of  undying  love 
and  devotion.  But  shocked  by  his  mercenary  cruelty 
to  another,  and  horrified  by  his  duplicity  to  herself,  she 
returned  the  money  in  a  blank,  envelope,  and  selling 
the  few  trinkets  she  possessed,  fled  with  her  infant  in 
the  night  from  the  villa  where  he  had  placed  her  in 
Somerset,  and  had  since  travelled  partly  on  foot  and 
partly  by  wagon,  resolved  to  seek  her  parents'  pardon,  and 
hide  her  shame  in  the  bosom  of  their  love  and  tender- 
ness. Her  heart,  she  said,  was  nearly  broken  when  she 
found  her  home  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  heard 
from  the  taunting  lips  of  former  neighbours  the 
melancholy  story  of  her  mother's  death  ;  and  she 
turned  away  in  sickening  fears  to  hunt  through  narrow 
streets  and  squalid  lanes  for  that  suffering  father,  whose 
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pity  she  hoped  to  touch  hy  her  penitence  and  re- 
morse. 

Upon  minute  examination  of  my  patient,  I  discovered 
that  her  ailments  were  far  less  physical  than  mental, 
and  that  however  she  might  outwardly  condemn  the 
treachery  of  her  lover,  her  heart  and  every  feeling  of 
her  life  were  indissolubly  united  to  her  betrayer ;  and 
I  could  plainly  perceive  that— her  first  burst  of  grief 
and  indignation  passed — it  was  only  a  sense  of  duty, 
mingled  with  pity,  at  his  forlorn  situation,  that  re- 
strained her  to  her  miserable  home  and  wretched  father. 
A  generous  regimen,  however,  of  diet,  exercise,  and 
tonics,  gradually  told  on  her  constitution  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  restored  to  nearly 
all  her  wonted  beauty.  For  six  'months  the  happy 
father,  aided  by  Mary's  skill  in  needlework,  contrived 
to  live  in  frugal  comfort  and  domestic  happiness.  "While 
under  his  daughter's  care  and  neatness,  the  damp  and 
gloomy  home  became  a  light  and  cheerful  sanctuary, 
and,  "with  the  bright  smiles  of  the  growing  infant,  formed 
a  paradise  of  constant  joy  and  blessing  to  the  old  man's 
heart.  But  this  glimpse  of  sunshine  was  fated  to  be  as 
transient  as'the  joy  which  preceded  it  had  been  profound. 

I  was  returning  home  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  towards  the  end  of  August,  from  a  farm-house, 
some  six  miles  from  my  residence,  when  my  horse  sud- 
denly shied,  and  backing  into  the  hedge,  almost  threw 
me  in  the  violence  of  his  rearing;  for  I  was  riding  list- 
lessly at  the  time,  and  half-asleep  in  my  saddle.  I  Avas 
not  long,  however,  in  rousing  nryself,  and  discovered 
that  the  cause  of  his  alarm  was  the  body  of  a  man,  that 
lay,  apparently  dead,  across  the  road.  Dismounting,  I 
found  the  stranger  to  be  in  a  fit,  or  rather  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  one ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  long 
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he  had  lain  in  his  present  insensible  state.  By  the 
■waning  and  imperfect  light  of  the  stars,  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  exactly  what  condition  of  person  it  was,  and  not 
very  easy  to  see  how  to  act.  I,  however,  stripped  off 
his  coat,  and  tying  np  his  arm  with  my  handkerchief, 
made  a  random  dive  with  my  lancet,  and  fortunately, 
dark  as  it  was,  struck  a  vein.  After  allowing  the  blood 
to  flow  till  the  pulse  told  me  the  heart  was  reacting,  I 
bound  up  the  opening,  and  succeeded,  after  much 
difficulty,  in  getting  the  body  over  the  saddle,  when, 
mounting  behind,  and  placing  his  head  on  my  knee,  I 
put  my  horse  to  a  canter,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached 
the  door  of  the  workhouse,  where,  calling  up  the  porter, 
I  had  my  patient  put  to  bed.  My  surprise  was  un- 
bounded when,  on  the  production  of  lights,  I  discovered 
in  the  person  of  the  waif  I  had  brought  home  the  well- 
known  features  of  my  old  friend  Waters.  In  one  hand 
he  held,  firmly  grasped,  a  crumpled  letter,  which  with 
difficulty  I  removed  from  his  clutch,  and  read.  It  was 
from  Mary,  and  told,  in  its  two  simple  lines,  the  history 
of  the  case.  "  He  has  called  for  me  and  his  child,"  it 
said  ;  "and  however  dear  you  are  to  me,  father,  I  can- 
not resist  the  voice  of  love  and  my  child's  father."  It 
was  evident,  as  his  mutterings  afterwards  confirmed, 
that  the  heart-broken  old  man  had  followed  her  flight, 
in  the  hope  of  repossessing  the  child ;  but  grief,  the  re- 
vulsion of  his  feelings  and  fatigue  had  induced  an  epi- 
leptic fit ;  and  he  had  fallen  on  his  fruitless  journey 
where  I  had  chanced  to  find  him.  By  the  following 
clay,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  re- 
lieved, but  he  was  never  afterwards  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, and  the  only  words  he  uttered  during  the 
many  months  he  lay  wasting  and  skeleton-like  on  his 
bed,  were  the  parrot  repetitions  of  "Mary,"  "Baby, 
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baby."  At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I 
took  it  upon  myself  to  write  to  the  daughter,  under 
cover  to  Captain  Staunton,  apprising  her  of  the  rapidly 
leclining  state  of  her  father. 

About  ten  days  afterwards,  in  the  evening,  I  was 
called  hastily  to  the  house,  to  see  a  female  who  had  just 
arrived  in  a  post-chaise.    Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  it 
was,  as  I  suspected  it  to  be,  Mary,  but  so  weak,  so 
altered,  that  I  scarcely  knew  her.    A  scorching  fever 
seemed  to  consume  her ;  her  agony  and  remorse  it  is 
impossible  to  describe ;  and  as  no  earthly  inducement 
could  make  her  quit  her  father,  I  had  them  both  re- 
moved to  a  spare  ward  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
they  would  be  at  least  relieved  from  vulgar  interrup- 
tion.   And  here,  within  one  night,  in  the  same  room 
in  which  the  mother  died,  as  by  a  fearful  retribution, 
was  the  father,  daughter,  and  infant  struck  by  that 
Nemesis  of  disease,  typhus.    And  here,  in  poverty's 
penitentiary,  and  lazar-house  of  the  necessitous,  where 
scourged  penury  and  lusty  vice  finds  casual  bread  and 
straw,  were  the  last  members  of  a  once  prosperous  house- 
hold stretched  in  the  grasp  of  hopeless  suffering. 

"Please,  sir,  the  capt'n  is  awantin'  you  up-stairs, 
and  Mary  "Waters  is  just  a  goin',''  cried  the  discordant 
voice  of  Kitty,  as  she  thrust  her  scraggy  neck  in  at  the 
door,  and  roused  me  from  my  meditations. 

"Save  her,"  exclaimed  Captain  Staunton,  grasping 
my  arm  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  pointing  despair- 
ingly, to  the  bed.  "Save  her!  she  must  not  die !  my 
God !  save  her,"  he  gasped.  Removing  his  hand,  I 
approached  the  bed  and  took  her  wrist ;  the  pulse  was 
reduced  to  a  thread  that  hardly  vibrated  under  the 
touch. 

"Do  not  grieve,  my  love,"  said  Mary,  in  so  faint  a 
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voice  that,  near  as  I  was,  I  scarcely  heard  it,  "  do  not 
grieve  so  bitterly,  or  you  will  make  me  weep,  and  send 
me  with  reproachful  eyes  to  heaven.  Do  not  condemn 
yourself,  I  do  forgive  you — it  was  I — " 

"No,  no,  I  alone  am  guilty,"  cried  Staunton,  in  a 
hoarse  and  broken  voice.  "  Oh,  I  have  fled,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  choking  vehemence,  "travelled  by  night  and 
day  to  make  you  mine  in  face  of  earth  and  heaven.  I 
could  not  leave  till  I  had  buried  her — the  innocent 
usurper  of  your  rightful  place.  I  have  not  paused,  or 
slept,  and  now,  0  God,  0  God!"  and  he  ground  his 
teeth,  and  grasped  his  hair,  and  writhed  in  all  the 
anguish  of  remorse. 

A  smile,  like  a  stray  sunbeam,  flitted  for  an  instant 
over  the  dying  girl's  features,  then  a  cloud,  like  a  laden 
vapour,  stole  upwards,  shadowing  the  lips  and  eyes ; 
the  lids  dropped,  the  soft  mouth  parted,  and  the  hand 
that  lay  upon  her  heart  rolled  stiff  and  clammy  by  her 
side.  Staunton  had  checked  himself  abruptly  in  his 
grief,  to  gaze  upon  that  mysterious  change  and  darken- 
ing shadow,  that,  mist-like,  floated  before  those  blue 
and  heavenly  eyes,  and  stood  appalled  and  speechless 
in  presence  of  that  enemy  that  bows  the  strong  and 
weak. 

Passing  my  hand  beneath  the  clothes,  I  took  in  my 
arms  the  sleeping  but  still  sickly  infant,  and  covering 
up  the  face  of  the  body,  touched  Staunton's  shoulder, 
and  pointed  to  the  door.  "Without  a  word  or  sigh,  the 
proud  man  obeyed,  and  followed  me  to  the  landing, 
when  suddenly  giving  a  gurgling,  suffocating  cry,  he 
fell  insensible  at  my  feet. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Eill  it  up  as  you  like,  Bessy,  fill  it  up  as  you  like." 

"But,  Thomas,  clear,  I  dou't  like  having  to  draw 
out  your  cheques ;  at  all  events,  the  signing  of  them. 
It  is  not  right,  you  know." 

"  "Why,  you  little  puss,  what  makes  you  so  sqeamish 
to-day ;  have  you  not  saved  me  the  hother  of  keeping 
my  banker's  book  for  the  last  six  months,  and  your  sig- 
nature is  so  like  my  own,  that  even  Morrison  at  the 
bank  can't  tell  the  difference." 

"But,  for  all  that,  Thomas,  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
ask  me  to  do  this  duty  for  you  ;  I  know  it  isn't  right ; 
now  do  take  the  pen  and  sign  it  yourself."    And  the 
speaker,  a  young,  fair  girl,  whose  spring  of  life  had 
barely  measured  twenty  years,  pushed  the  cheque-book 
— one  of  whose  forms  she  had  just  filled  in — across  the 
.  handsome  table  at  which  she  was  seated,  and  extend- 
ing the  pen  she  had  just  used  to  her  companion,  be- 
sought him  by  an  imploring  tenderness  in  her  soft 
hazel  eyes,  and  a  half  mournful  smile  that  played  on 
her  blooming  lips,  to  comply  with  her  request. 

"  Nonsense,  you  timid  pet ;  sign  it  and  put  it  away, 
and  don't  vex  me  by  your  stupid  fears,"  replied  the 
individual,  addressed  as  Thomas,  a  tall,  well-made  man, 
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whose  features,  taken  generally,  were  what  the  world 
would  call  decidedly  handsome,  and  as  he  lit  the  con- 
tents of  his  meerschaum,  and  throwing  the  lighted 
match  into  the  fire,  leant  hack  in  his  easy-chair,  and 
in  a  kind  of  indolent  ecstasy  hegan  to  inhale  the  fumes, 
and  watch  the  graceful  eddies  of  the  circling  vapour, 
presented  as  fine  a  portrait  of  a  nianly  form  as  ordi- 
nary imaginations  would  desire  to  witness. 

Mr.  Thomas  M eredeth  was  a  gentleman  farmer,  cul- 
tivating some  300  acres  of  land,  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  pleasant  village  of  Eooksnest,  just  off  the 
highroad  from  Canterbury  to  Charing.  A  succession 
of  good  years,  and  the  annual  produce  of  some  forty 
acres  of  hops,  with  a  little  betting  on  the  duty,  had 
enabled  Mr.  Meredeth,  or,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
Tom  Meredeth,  to  amass  a  tolerable  sum  in  the  Ash- 
ford  Bank,  and  with  the  ostentation  so  common  to 
little  minds,  he  was  determined  to  let  the  world  know 
of  his  prosperity,  and  was  accordingly  in  the  habit  of 
paying  all  his  accounts  by  a  cheque  on  his  bankers. 
However,  Tom  Meredeth,  was  neither  a  favourite  with 
his  brother  farmers,  or  with  the  squire  or  parson,  much 
less  was  he  esteemed  at  the  vestry,  where  his  struggles 
to  eclipse  the  rest  of  the  board,  and  browbeat  all  op- 
position to  what  he  considered  to  be  light,  made  him 
perpetual  and  bitter  enemies ;  to  sum  up  his  character 
in  brief,  he  was  purse-proud,  haughty,  and  exacting, 
and,  when  occasion  served,  vindictive. 

But  though  generally  disliked  in  his  native  parish 
for  that  assumption  of  superiority  in  station  and  wisdom 
which  he  affected  from  his  elevating  belief  in  the  po- 
tency of  money,  there  was,  however,  one  being  out  of 
tho  1G00  souls  who  comprised  Rooksnest  who  saw 
nothing  but  beauty  in  his  face,  perfection  aud  honour 
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in  his  form,  and  the  truest  nobility  in  his  demeanour. 
That  one  was  Elizabeth  Staunton,  or  as,  from  her  ex- 
treme grace  and  beauty  of  person,  she  was  universally 
called,  Bessy  Belle,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a 
man,  reduced  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  from  a  small 
farmer  to  the  condition  of  a  day  labourer.  Love  lent 
poor  Bessy  eyes,  and  through  these  deceitful  glasses 
she  looked  on  her  lover's  mind  as  on  his  person,  and 
where  others  descried  craft  and  selfishness  she  only  saw 
beauty  and  excellence. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  beauty,  like  virtue, 
is  of  no  social  condition ;  and  though  among  the  poor 
and  ill-fed,  physical  beauty  and  even  comeliness  is  far 
more  rare  than  in  that  society  where  the  enjoyments 
of  existence  and  the  amenities  of  life  are  found  in 
more  familiar  companionship,  still,  exceptions  are  met 
with,  where,  from  a  stock  perhaps  as  unpolished  in 
mind  as  rude  in  outward  seeming,  rare  examples  of 
female  loveliness  spring  up,  like  exquisite  flowers  from 
a  barren  wilderness,  exciting  our  amazement  how 
such  perfections  could  have  had. existence  from  such 
jarring  and  anomalous  contrasts.  Even  so,  like  some 
rare  exotic  or  beautiful  flower,  was  the  lovely  Bessy,  in 
the  rude  cottage  "of  the  Stauntons,  where,  when  looked 
on  by  the  side  of  her  gaunt  mother,  with  her  brown 
and  wrinkled  skin  and  coarse  hands,  and  her  prema- 
turely bowed  and  weather-beaten  father,  on  whose 
stolidieatures  no  ray  of  mental  sunshine  ever  broke,  and 
then  turning  from  the  slow  and  apathetic  pair,  the  eye 
again  encountered  the  light  and  almost  graceful  form 
of  the  beautiful  and  smiling  girl,  the  admiration  in- 
spired by  the  contrast  was  changed  to  wonder,  how  a 
being  so  fair  and  light,  so  smiling  and  sunny,  remind- 
ing one  of  birds  and  skies  and  fairy  things,  ever  came 
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into  such  a  place,  or  by  what  fatality  or  freak  of  nature 
grew  associated  with  beings  so  dull  and  earthy.  But 
though  such  were  the  ideas  of  all  those  who  saw  Bessy 
in  her  humble  home,  and  beside  her  plodding  parents, 
her  own  thoughts,  like  her  education  and  duties,  were 
strictly  homely  and  domestic,  and  without  an  iota  of 
coquetry  or  pride,  beyond  a  rigid  care  in  the  neat- 
ness of  her  dress  and  person  ;  for  she  performed  all  the 
drudgery,  and  endured  all  the  privations  incidental  to 
the  poverty  of  her  parents'  lot,  as  though  she  had  been 
the  most  homely  maid  who  ever  tied  a  hop-vine,  or 
gathered  stones  to  mend  the  parish  roads. 

That  quick  perception  and  vivacity  that  so  fre- 
quently attends  certain  kinds  of  female  beauty,  had 
stood  Bessy  Staunton  in  good  service  at  the  parish 
school,  and  made  her  a  most  apt  and  forward  scholar, 
easily  learning  all  that  constituted  the  village  educa- 
tion for  girls  thirty  years  ago.  Bessy's  moral,  as  well 
as  her  civil  education,  was  supposed  to  be  completed 
when  she  left  school,  and  began  by  the  side  of  her 
mother  to  take  a  share  in  the  duties  as  well  as  the 
labours  of  life ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  Mx. 
Meredeth  first  discovered  how  beautiful  his  labourer's 
daughter  was,  and  from  looks  of  admiration,  proceeded 
to  a  declaration  of  love,  and  under  a  promise  of  marryipg 
her  as  soon  as  his  mother  died,  and  she  had  consented  to 
become  what  is  called  in  the  country,  his  housekeeper. 
Bessy  Staunton  (who  loved  Meredeth  with  that  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  that  women  of  strong  affection  feel 
for  the  man  who  first  wakes  that  sentiment  in  their 
hearts)  did  not  feel  that  she  had  committed  any  very 
heinous  fault.  Her  father  might  be  angry  at  first,  and 
her  petulant  mother  scold  her  for  her  duplicity,  but 
then,  when   they  were  married,  both  would  have 
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reason  to  thank  her,  for  then  she  would  be  able  to 
make  their  lot  so  much  more  happy.  Such  were  the 
reasonings  rather  felt  than  expressed  by  Bessy,  when, 
some  nine  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  this  story, 
she  left  her  parents'  cottage  to  become  the  mistress  of 
Farmer  Meredeth's  homestead. 

Her  father  had  never  seen  her  since  the  night  pre- 
vious to  her  elopement,  and  though  he  worked  on  the 
farm,  and  often  in  the  barn  contiguous  to  the  house, 
and  was  in  daily  converse  with  his  child's  betrayer,  he 
had  never  once  used  reproach  or  mentioned  his  daugh- 
ter's name.  The  mother,  on  the  contrary,  true  to  the 
feelings  of  her  woman's  nature,  had  often  visited  her 
daughter  in  the  kitchen  of  the  farm ;  for  to  enter  the 
fine  room,  where  Bessy  sat  at  work,  would  in  her  idea 
have  been  a  profanation,  for  with  the  subserviency  of 
the  ignorant,  she  was  already  beginning  to  show  re- 
spect to  her  degraded  child,  and  pay  homage  to  the 
adventitious  position  in  which  a  good  fortune,  as  she 
began  to  consider  it,  had  placed  her  daughter. 

"How  much  does  Bates  want  to  pay  the  men  to- 
morrow, Bessy?"  inquired  Meredeth,  after  a  moment's 
abstraction,  and  observing  that  his  fair  companion  had 
complied  with  his  direction,  and  completed  the  signa- 
ture. 

"Nearly  the  same  as  last  week,' dear,  fifteen  pounds 
twelve,"' she  replied,  tearing  out  the  cheque,  and  filling 
up  the  counterfoil  in  the  most  precise  and  business-like 
order. 

"  Stay;  before  you  shut  the  book,  there  is  another 
little  matter  to  do,"  cried  Meredeth,  as  he  saw  his 
companion  about  to  rise  from  her  task.  "  You  know  I 
have  promised  you  a  present  for  Michaelmas,  so  just 
draw  yourself  out  a  cheque  for  five  pounds  to  buy  a 
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now  dress ;  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  make  it  six,  for 
you  shall  have  the  best  gown  you  can  get.  Xow, 
shut  up  the  book,  and  come  and  sit  down  beside 
me." 

"JSTo,  indeed,  Thomas,  I  won't;  I  do  not  need  an- 
other dress;  you  are  always  giving  me  new  clothes, 
and  I  am  a  great  deal  too  finely  dressed  already." 
And,  with  a  degree  of  quiet  determination,  Bessy  rose 
from  the  table,  locked  the  cheque-book  in  an  escru- 
toire,  and  approaching  Meredeth's  side,  took  a  seat 
next  to  his  easy-chair,  and  taking  up  some  work  from 
tbe  table,  began  to  finish  the  task  on  which  she  was 
engaged. 

"  Who  learnt  you  to  work  so  nicely?"  inquired 
ileredeth,  placing  one  arm  fondly  round  her  waist,  and 
looking  with  a  pleased  smile  on  the  flimsy  texture 
upon  which  she  was  bestowing  so  much  ingenuity  and 
pains. 

"Don't  you  think  it  will  look  pretty,  Thomas, 
when  I  have  finished  the  top,  and  put  little  blue  bows 
in  the  sleeves  and  this  lace  round  the  tucker  ?■'•'  And  in 
the  fulness  of  her  satisfaction  she  spread  the  elaborate 
work  on  her  knee,  and  with  a  look  of  conscious  pride 
gazed  into  Meredeth's  face  for  the  innocent  reward  of 
his  approval. 

"  I'll  tell  you  that,  dear,  when  I  see  it  on,"  he 
rejoined,  smiling  meaningly;  "but,  at  all  events,  the 
least  I  can  do  is  to  reward  the  performance  with  a 
kiss."  And  drawing  the  unresisting  form  nearer  to 
him,  Meredeth  imprinted  on  her  blooming  lips  a  long 
and  affectionate  salute,  observing  while  lie  relaxed, 
without  removing  his  arm  from  her  waist,  "So,  you 
won't  have  a  new  dress,  you  obstinate  little  puss  ;  but 
I  insist  that  you  use  the  amount  I  told  you.    I'll  be 
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bound  your  basket  up-stairs  would  hold  something  else, 
if  you  were  to  try.    Do  you  hear,  my  pet  ?" 

For  a  moment  Bessy  made  no  reply— a  change  was 
passing  over  that  beautiful  face— a  flood  of  electric 
feeling  was  heaving  the  poor  girl's  breast,  which  rose 
and  fell  vrith  a  spasmodic  violence  that  almost  choked 
her.  The  cherished  work,  the  ribbon  and  lace,  with 
all  the  expectant  mother's  treasury  of  infant  dress,  fell 
disregarded  to  the  floor,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
Meredeth's  neck,  as  she  bent  her  head  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  cheek,  she  sobbed — 

"  No,  no,  Thomas,  I  want  nothing ;  there  is  but  one 
thing  you  can  give  me  to  make  me  truly  happy.  Oh, 
Thomas,  think  of  my  father;  he  has  not  spoken  to  me 

since  "    But  here  her  sobs  became  convulsive,  and 

unable  to  articulate  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sunk  back  in  her  chair  in  a 
paroxysm  of  unrestrained  grief. 

The  effect  produced  on  her  companion  by  this  abrupt 
transition  from  sunshine  into  shower,  was  no  less  marked, 
though  opposite  in  its  character.  The  arm  that  had  so 
long  and  so  lovingly  encircled  her  waist  was  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  smile  of  gratified  pride  gave  place  to  a 
forbidding  frown,  and  the  whole  manner  that  so  short 
a  time  previous  had  been  warm,  joyous,  and  loving, 
became  austere,  cold,  and  repulsive,  as  with  a  petulant, 
"  Pshaw  !"  he  exclaimed,  morosely,  "  How  often  are 
you  going  to  bother  me  with  that  ?  Have  I  not  told 
you  that,  while  the  old  woman  lives,  I  can  do  nothing  ? 
Is  it  my  fault  that  she  won't  die?  So,  if  you  don't 
want  to  make  me  savage,  don't  speak  on  that  subject 
again.  As  for  your  old  fool  of  a  father,  can  I  help  his 
turning  surly  ?  Don't  I  keep  him  on,  when  no  one  else 
in  the  paiish  would  give  him  a  stroke  of  work  ?  Then, 
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what's  his  not  speaking,  to  me  ?  The  workhouse  'ain't 
so  far  off,  I  reckon."  And  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
took  two  or  three  turns  sullenly  across  the  room ;  while 
Bessy,  whose  limited  education  had  neither  taught  her 
refinement  nor  delicacy,  fully  appreciating  the  worldly 
truth  of  what  Meredeth  had  said,  and  feeling  that  she 
was  wrong  to  vex  him  with  tears,  and  conscious  that 
she  was  to  some  extent  ungenerous  and  selfish  in  her 
complaints,  very  prudently  dried  her  eyes,  and  picking 
up  her  cherished  finery,  neatly  refolded  the  precious 
trifles,  and  soberly  recommenced  her  tasteful  occu- 
pation. To  convince  him  that  the  spring  shower  had 
quite  passed  off,  and  restore  the  sunshine  that  was 
already  dimpling  her  own  to  her  master's  face,  Bessy 
opened  her  pretty  lips  to  give  expression  to  some  en- 
dearing word,  that  should  win  a  smile  and  a  kiss  from 
her  moody  companion,  when  Meredeth,  stopping  ab- 
ruptly before  the  window,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
rapture  that  made  Bessy  look  up  with  an  expression  of 
astonishment — 

"  By  Jove  !  what  a  pretty  girl  that  Mary  Saunders 
grows  ;  where  on  earth  did  the  little  minx  learn  to  make 
so  neat  a  curtsey  ?"  he  inquired  with  increasing  warmth, 
returning  by  a  hasty  wave  of  his  hand  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  young  girl's  respectful  action,  as  she  caught  the 
farmer's  eye  at  the  window  in  her  passage  past  the  house. 

If  Meredeth  had  expected  an  answer  to  his  simple 
question,  he  would  not  have  been  amazed  at  the  silence 
that  succeeded  had  he  turned  at  that  moment  and  seen 
the  dilated  eyes  and  look  of  fear  with  which  Bessy  was 
regarding  him ;  but  unconscious  of  the  fact,  he  ap- 
proached nearer  the  window  that  he  might  prolong  the 
pleasing  sight,  as  he  continued  in  the  same  strain  of 
awakened  interest — 
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"How  lightly  the  little  puss  trips  along;"  then 
added,  as  lie  again  strained  his  sight  to  recover  the 
object  in  view,  "  Do  yon  know  her,  Bess  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do ;  she  keeps  company  with  Joe 
"Western,"  she  replied,  but  in  a  tone  so  hard  and  unlike 
her  naturally  soft  voice,  that  she  almost  started  at  her 
own  utterance  as  something  strange  and  discordant. 
"  And  what's  more,  Joe  will  never  have  her,"  she  con- 
tinued with  the  slightest  colouring  of  pique  in  her  in- 
tonation. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,  he's  not  fit  for  her.  But  why  ?' ' 
he  rejoined  indifferently,  as  he  pressed  still  nearer  the 
glass  to  catch  a  parting  sight  of  the  vanishing  form. 

"  Because  she's  such  a  shameful  flirt,  and  nobody 
likes  her." 

"  Don't  they  ?  then,  by  Jove,  they  should,  for  she  is 
about  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw."  And  has- 
tening to  the  door,  he  muttered  as  he  quitted  the  room, 
"  Don't  wait  tea  for  me,  Bess,  I'm  going  to  the  George, 
and  perhaps  shall  run  over  to  Jones'."  The  next 
moment  the  old  oak  portal  slammed  to,  as  Meredeth 
stepped  into  the  street,  and  followed  the  direction  of 
the  form  he  had  watched  with  such  interest  from  the 
window. 

Had  Bessy  Staunton  been  struck,  she  could  not  more 
suddenly  have  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart,  have  ex- 
pressed more  pain  and  pallor  in  her  face,  or  have  pre- 
served with  more  patience  the  pressure  of  her  hands  on 
her  side.  The  poniard  or  the  knife  may  inflict  bodily 
pain  and  physical  death,  but  the  human  tongue,  by 
accident  or  design,  can  torture  and  destroy  quite  as 
readily,  for  it  strikes  through  mental  and  bodily  armour, 
and  the  wounded  victim  suffers  a  double  torment 
and  a  living  death.    "With  her  eyes  dilated,  her  lips 
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apart,  and  a  deadly  pallor  on  her  countenance,  the 
unhappy  girl  sat  for  many  minutes  in  motionless  silence, 
and  like  a  human  form  suddenly  transformed  to  stone, 
kept  her  listless  attitude,  while  over  her  rigid  features 
the  only  evidence  of  life  was  the  duskier  hue  that 
settled  round  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  and  the  deadlier 
white  that  usurped  her  brow  and  cheeks.  At  length 
the  hands  slid  slowly  from  her  bosom,  the  head  fell 
forward,  and  noiselessly,  like  a  gliding  spectre,  the  poor 
girl  sank  to  the  floor,  and,  gathered  into  a  heap  like  a 
new  fallen  snow-drift,  lay  insensible  before  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"While  Bessy  Staunton,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts, 
and  many  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  lies  in  a  death-swoon 
on  the  hearth  of  the  house  where  she  is  regarded  as 
mistress,  we  must  conduct  our  readers  to  the  home 
which  she  had  left,  and  introduce  them  to  the  parents 
she  had  deserted.  A  portion  of  a  large  dilapidated  house, 
where  the  hops  during  the  season  are  dried  and  packed, 
forms  the  dwelling,  which  consists  in  chief  of  an  upper 
or  bed  chamber,  and  a  large,  rambling  room,  with  white- 
washed walls  and  uneven  earthen  floor,  which  strikes  a 
chill  feeling  as  you  enter  its  dreary  space,  for  kitchen  and 
parlour.  Yast. beams  of  hewn  timber,  cracked  and  black 
with  age,  traverse  the  ceiling,  giving  through  the  broad 
chinks  of  the  flooring  overhead  glimpses  of  the  cheerless 
bed-chamber.  A  latticed  window  of  unusual  size  fills  up 
the  one  end  of  the  apartment,  a  strip  of  faded  chintz 
forms  a  vallance  of  a  few  inches  deep  to  this  wide  case- 
ment, through  whose  broken  panes  the  wind  keeps  the 
curtain  in  perpetual  motion.  An  old  table  against  the 
wall,  with  its  broken  leg  sustained  by  a  couple  of  bricks, 
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and  on  which  are  a  Bible,  a  tea-tray,  and  a  few  value- 
less trifles ;  some  ragged  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  a 
round  deal-table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  a  seat 
under  the  chimney,  comprises  the  entire  furniture  of 
the  spacious,  but  uncomfortable  abode,  if  we  excepted  a 
few  wretched  items  of  utility  perched  on  the  beam 
that,  running  in  front  of  the  chimney,  forms  a  mantel- 
piece ;  an  old  bed-curtain,  made  to  form  a  screen 
against  the  draught  from  the  window  and  door,  that  no 
ingenuity  can  make  wind  or  water  tight,  and  a  piece  of 
hop-sacking  spread  before  the  wide  chimney  to  guard 
the  old  woman's  rheumatic  limbs  from  the  damp  of  the 
earthen  floor. 

At  the  deal-table  near  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
with  his  bald  head  resting  on  his  crossed  arms,  reclines 
a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  field -labourer,  his  wet  jacket  and 
heavy,  iron-shod  boots,  plastered  with  clay  and  earth, 
show  that  he  has  but  just  returned  from  the  labours  of 
the  field,  while  his  bill-hook  and  hedger's  gloves,  thrown 
at  his  feet,  testifies  equally  to  the  nature  of  his  toil. 
Seated  within  the  shelter  of  the  waving  curtain,  is  a 
gaunt,  upright  woman,  knitting  a  new  foot  to  the  leg  of  an 
old  stocking,  her  tongue  keeping  almost  equal  speed  with 
the  incessant  click  of  her  knitting-needles.  Upon  the 
low  bench  on  the  opposite  side,  and  drawn  up,  so  as 
to  obtain  as  much  heat  as  possible  from  the  miserable 
wood  fire,  that  seemed  to  struggle  into  reluctant  ignition, 
and  gave  out  a  cheerless  and  fitful  warmth,  sat  an  omi- 
nous looking  man,  buttoned  to  the  chin  in  a  shabby 
great-coat,  which,  judging  from  the  grease  marks  on  the 
collar,  and  the  shiny  appearance  of  the  elbows  and 
seams,  appeared  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  From 
the  position  in  which  the  man  had  placed  himself  to 
command  any  actual  warmth  the  sulky  fire  might  cast 
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forth,  it  was  impossible  to  observe  more  of  his  person 
than  his  lengthened  back,  and  that  he  held  in  his  hands 
a  large  spinous  stick,  of  which  the  owner  occasionally 
used  the  end  as  an  extempore  poker,  to  job,  with  mo- 
rose irritation,  the  smouldering  wood.  A  hat  at  his  feet 
contained  apiece  of  faded  print,  now  doing  duty  for  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  serving  as  an  envelope  to  a 
ration  of  bread  and  cheese,  a  slice  of  raw  bacon,  and  an 
onion,  that  lay  snugly  ensconced  in  the  weather-beaten 
crown. 

"But  I  wants  to  know  what  it's  for,  I  say  agin," 
iterated  the  old  lady,  as  she  hitched  the  leg  of  the  stock- 
ing firmer  under  her  arm,  and,  clicking  her  needles 
vigorously,  threw  as  much  extra  acerbity  into  her  voice 
and  look  as  the  state  of  acid  fermentation  into  which 
she  had  worked  herself  admitted  of,  directing  her  obser- 
vations both  to  her  silent  husband  and  the  rough- 
looking  visitor. 

"  Three  pund  seventeen  and  ninepence,  furby  my 
'spenses  and  wittles,"  replied  the  latter,  with  a  meaniug 
emphasis  on  the  concluding  item,  and  giving  the  incor- 
rigible fire,  that  seemed  to  repel  every  persuasion  to  burn, 
an  angry  stoke  with  half  the  length  of  the  stick. 

"But  what  fur,  I  ses?"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker, 
with  a  sharp  and  irritated  retort.  "  It  ain't  the  willy 
I  wants  to  know,  you  stoopid,  but  what's  it  for;  for 
what's  the  odds  whether  it's  three  pun'  or  ten  pun', 
when  you  ain't  like  to  get  ither;  but  some  folks  is 
such  stoopids."  And  having  relieved  her  mind  of  this 
little  excess  in  the  ebullition  of  her  feelings,  she  gave 
a  jerk  to  the  ball  in  her  pocket,  and,  drawing  out  a  few 
yards  of  her  worsted  with  a  petulant  energy,  crossed 
one  knee  over  the  other,  and,  placing  her  back  firmly 
against  the  chimney,  worked  on  with  silent  speed. 
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From  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which.  Mrs.  Staunton 
had  hitherto  delivered  her  remarks,  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  which  of  the  two  men  she  was  in  reality  ad- 
dressing herself;  but  her  last  remark  having  a  very 
pertinent,  if  not  an  impertinent  signification,  the  stranger 
deemed  it  exclusively  addressed  to  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly replied  to  it  in  a  style  befitting  its  importance. 

Drawing  his  stick  hastily  from  the  bowels  of  the 
smouldering  rubbish,  and  rapping  it  loudly  on  the 
bricks,  to  draw  attention  to  his  remarks,  he  observed, 
with  a  concentrated  severity  of  expression— 

"  Ix-cuse  me,  marm,  if  I  gives  you  a  bit  of  adwice. 
The  law,  marm,  isn't  to  be  trifled  with ;  the  law  is  a 
sleeping  dog,  marm,  which  it  is  sometimes  best  not  to 
waken— leastwise,  marm,  that's  my  'pinion.  Another 
hobservation  I  has  to  make,  marm,  is  this,  that  civility 
is  a  cheap  article,  what  costs  nothink,  and  out  of  which 
you  may  take  a  werry  good  balance;  which  is  a  thing, 
'cept  jaw  and  imperence,  I  never  did  hear  you  could 
get  out  of  the  tother."    Having  paused  a  moment,  to 
allow  these  observations  to  penetrate  the  dull  intellects 
of  his  listener,  who  kept  clicking  her  needles  with  the 
most  aggravating  indifference,  the  man  resumed,  in  a 
style  more  familiar  to  both,  and  pertinent  to  himself— 
"  I  is  the  law,  marm,  and  anythink  you  says  agin 
it,  you  says  agin  me ;  and  what  you  says  agin  me,  you 
says  agin  the  law,  and  both  is  hactionable ;  but  has  I 
ain't  here  to  talk,  but  to  hact,  and  has  I  ain't  broken 
my  fast  to-day,  and  you  are  obligated  to  find  me  wittles 
and  drink— that  is,  liquors— or  else  pay  the  wally  of 
it,  I  doesn't  want  to  be  hard  on  you,  or  take  you  up  for 
words  as  you  might  be  made  to  pay  for.   And  as  touch- 
ing your  'quiry,  as  to  what  it's  for,  it's  a  sheriff's  war- 
rant for  two  pund  ten  and  'spences,  making  three  pund 
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seventeen  and  ninepence,  for  a  debt  which  warn't  paid, 
and  your  master  was  'sponsible  for,  and  didn't  pay.  So 
now,  inarm,  as  I've  overlooked  your  nncivility,  which  I 
ain't  bound  to  do,  and  as  I  ain't  had  no  breakfast,  and 
as  I  said  afore,  you  is  obligated  to  find  me  in  wittles 
while  I  stops  here,  you  may  as  well  be  getting  my  grub 
ready,  and  I'll  eat  my  dinner  while  you  looks  up  the 
brads,  for  I  s'pose  as  how  you'll  pay  the  claim,  seeing 
as  how" — and  here  he  took  a  contemptuous  and  rapid 
survey  of  the  few  chairs  and  valueless  items  that  con- 
stituted the  furniture — "there  ain't  sticks  here  to  pay 
the  'spenses,  let  alone  the  two  pund  ten,  and  in  coorse 
not  enough  to  warrant  keeping  possession,  for  it  ain't 
likely  you  are  much  better  off  up-stairs  than  you  is 
down."    Then,  immediately  striking  off  into  the  more 
personal  matter,  he  continued,  in  a  more  affable  tone — 
"A  nice  bit  of  cold  pork,  with  a  quart  of  bale,  and  a 
loaf,  will  do  for  the  present.    I  won't  trouble  you  for 
wegetables,  unless  we  has  to  stop  for  tea ;  or  if  you  ain't 
enough  pork  left,  five  or  six  rayshers  of  bacon,  if  it 
isn't  salt,  and  this  here  fire  would  only  take  to  burning, 
will  do  for  a  make-up  ;  but  don't  try  it  on  with  the 
cheese,  for  that  ain't  considered  hanimal  wittles,  and  the 
hact  o'  parliment  says  the  man  shall  have  two  good 
meals  a-day  of  hanimal  food,  and  cheese,  least  it's  one 
particler  sort  I  gits  at  Ashford,  I  can't  noways  eat. 
Now,  then,  mistress,  hand  me  the  bellers,  get  out  the 
wittles,  and  then  trot  off  for  the  hale,"  the  speaker 
concluded,  as  he  noticed  the  effect  the  latter  part  of  the 
conversation  produced  on  his  hearer,  and  mistaking  the 
object  of  her  hasty  discontinuance  of  work,  the  rolling 
up  of  the  stocking,  and  the  transfixing  of  the  ball  of 
worsted  on  the  knitting-needles,  settled  himself  for  ,a 
task  of  enjoyment, 
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"  Find  you  wittles !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in 
a  tone  of  shrill  defiance,  answering  what  she  considered 
themostimportantpart  of  the  man's  statement  first.  "It's 
trouble  enough  we  has  to  find  ourselves  a  bit  o'  wittles, 
let  alone  feeding  a  lazy  creeter  tbat  comes  to  put  folks 
into  trouble.  You'll  put  up  with  bacon,  or  a  bit  of  pork, 
will  you,  and  not  ax  for  green  meat  till  supper-time  ? 
"Well,  that's  kind  on  ye,  anyways  ;  but  I  tell  ye  what 
it  is,  Muster  Bluster,  that  not  a  bit  or  a  sup  of  mine 
ye  gits  in  this  house,  and  that  unless  ye  brings  it  yer- 
self,  you'll  get  whiter  in  the  gills  than  you  are  now, 
afore  you  leaves  my  house.  You'd  like  some  hale, 
would  ye?  "Well,  there's  the  door,  you'll  find  the  public 
handy ;  and  if  you  wants  water,  the  well's  by  the 
winder,  and  though  I  ain't  obligated  to  tell  you,  it's 
over  three  hunnerd  feet  deep,  and  you'd  better 
mind,  as  you  might  fall  in;  though,  for  that 
matter,  I  don't  much  see  what  great  harm  that  would 
be,  if  it  warn't  for  piszning  the  water  with  your  dirty 
k^rkis."  Having  delivered  herself  of  this  brief  re- 
joinder, Mrs.  Staunton  rose,  and  cast  a  look  of  gratified 
triumph  at  her  scowling  companion. 

"Don't  you  think  I  am  to  be  starved  out,  inarm," 
replied  her  tormentor.  "  When  we  goes  to  beggarly 
houses,  where  people's  hignorance  doesn't  teach  'em 
better .  manners,  we  alwis  carries  our  own  wittles, 
though  you'll  please  to  'member  that  this  is  private 
property,  and  you'll  have  to  pay  for  my  dinner,  jest 
the  same  :"  and  taking  out  the  dirty  rag  from  his  hat, 
and  making  a  table  of  his  knees,  the  man  in  possession 
extended  his  secret  larder  upon  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  drawing  out  a  clasp-knife,  and  a  little  screw  of  salt 
from  his  pocket,  with  a  filthy-looking  pipe,  which  he 
carefully  placed  on  a  secure  part  of  the  chimney,  and 
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then  separating  his  repast  into  two  parts,  commenced 
to  peel  and  slice  his  onion,  proceeding  in  the  most 
systematic  manner  to  eat  through  his  ha  con  and  Dread, 
pushing  the  large  fragments  into  his  fish-like  mouth 
on  the  end  of  his  knife,  and  stopping  from  time  to  time 
to  add  as  a  stimulant  to  the  dry  nature  of  his  food 
circles  of  the  savoury  onion. 

"  You  seem  to  take  this  joh  purty  easy,  marm," 
observed  the  visitor,  resuming  the  conversation,  and 
forcing  his  words  through  a  thick  stratum  of  bread  and 
bacon,  "considering  that  my  time's  precious,  and 
3s.  6d.  a  day  is  the  charge,  without " — helping  himself 
to  a  double  supply  of  onion — "  wittles ;  and  if  you 
ain't  ready  with  the  mopusses — that's  our  name  for  the 
brads,  or,  in  the  wulgar  tongue,  the  money— afore  long, 
we  must  be  toddling ;  and  it's  a  tidy  stretch  from  here 
to  Maidstone." 

"What  does  the  bass  mean?"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  with  an  uneasy  dread  suddenly  depicted  on  her 
shrivelled  features. 

"Why  the  hem  means,  marm,"  he  retorted,  aspi- 
rating the  h  with  still  greater  severity,  "that  if  you 
doesn't  pay  me  before  another  hour,  as  you  ain't  got  no 
goods  worth  calling  sich,  and  has  I  can't  levy  on  what 
there  ain't,  I  must  distrain  on  what  there  his,  and 
make  a  caption  of  your  gov'nor  there,  and  tool  him  off 
to  Maidstone  Jail.  Now,  marm,  that's  what  the  hass 
means;"  and  having  expressed  his  ultimatum,  he  made 
an  end  of  the  concluding  portion  of  his  meal,  and  com- 
menced, like  a  well-pleased  gourmand,  to  pick  his 
repulsive  teeth  with  a  probe  he  ejected  from  his  clasp- 
knife,  having  first  carefully  wiped  its  greasy  blade  on 
the  cuff  of  his  coat. 

The  apathy  previously  evinced  by  the  female,  upon 
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hearing-  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  with  the  possibility, 
and,  a? she  gathered  from  the  malicious  twinkle  of  the 
bailiff's  eye,  the  certainty  of  her  husband's  being  taken 
to  prison,  was  hastily '  changed  for  a  more  natural 
feeling;  and  her  alarm  became  proportionate  to  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  that,  for  the  first  time,  broke 
upon  her.  But  as  the  poor  have  sometimes  a  grotesque 
way  of  showing  their  love,  and  when  they  exhibit 
feeling  might  often  be  supposed  to  fulminate  malice 
and  passion,  Mrs.  Staunton  must  not  be  misjudged 
if  the  sorrow  she  felt  was  expressed  in  a  manner 
not  consonant  with  the  emotion  of  more  refined 
natures. 

Casting  a  withering  glance  of  contempt  on  the  tooth- 
picking  bailiff,  she  darted  to  the  side  of  her  seemingly- 
sleeping  husband,  and  giving  him  so  startling  a  blow 
with  her  fist  that  the  bent  form  rose  suddenly  in  its 
seat,  disclosing  not  the  face  of  a  slumbering  man,  but  a 
stern,  harsh-featured  countenance,  dashed  with  tears, 
and  quivering  under  some  acutely  moving  passion.  His 
wife,  however,  who  had  not  noted  her  husband's  face, 
and  misunderstood  the  cause  of  his  silence,  commenced 
in  her  shrillest  notes  to  exclaim — 

"  Do  you  hear  what  that  fellow  there  says,  that  he's 
got  a  warrant  out  agin  us  ;  and  has  we  hain't  got  goods 
enow  to  pay  the  'spences,  you'll  have  to  go  wi'  him  to 
jail.  Docs  you  hear  this?  Drat  the  man,"  she  added, 
shaking  him  by  the  collar,  "what's  come  over  the 
old  stoopid !  Why  don't  ye  answer  ?  Are  ye  grown 
dotard  ?" 

"  I  hear  ye,  missus,  plain  enow,  and  knows  all  about 
it,'.'  replied  her  husband,  without  moving  his  head. 

"  Oh,  ye  does  know  about  it,  does  you?  and  it's  all 
true,  is  it  ?    And  who  is  it  you  have  been  doing  the 
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fool  for  now,  starving  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  that 
other  folks  may  grow  fat,  as  laughs  at  ye  for  a  stoopid 
fool,  as  ye  are?    "Who,  I  say?" 

"I  did  it  to  obleege  Tom  Brown  when  they  had  the 
fever  so  bad,  and  Tom  wud  ha'  paid  it,  but  he  went 
out  to  'Meriky,  and  forgot,"  replied  the  abashed  hus- 
band in  a  penitential  under-tone  to  his  inexorable  inter- 
rogator. 

"Forgot!  ha!  ha!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
with  a  harsh,  jarring  laugh,  that  made  her  wrinkled 
face  look  even  more  repulsive  than  usual.  "  That's 
just  like  him,  just  like  my  master,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  voice,  and  an  explanatory  tone,  extend- 
ing her  arms  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  as  if  addressing 
a  host  of  sympathizing  witnesses.  "Jist  him  all  over. 
"Was  ever  mortul  woman  in  this  world  so  put  upon  as 
I  ha'  been hy  this  spice  of  a  man  !  It's  amost  enough 
to  drive  me  out  o'  the  little  wits  I  has  left.  When  I 
married  you,  you  poor  creetur,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  mute  reprobate  at  the  table,  "  we  had  a  decent 
homestead  and  farm,  and  you  was  a  'spectable  man ; 
and  by  living  close,  and  working  hard,  I  got  you  on 
and  on,  till  at  last  you  come  to  the  westry,  and  to  be 
parson's  churchwarden,  and  the  parish  said  we  was  a 
prosperous  pair — a  pair,  indeed — yes,  a  pair,  but  no 
match ;  but  there,  what's  the  use  of  a  milch  cow  if  she 
kicks  over  the  pail  every  time  she's  milked.  Better  no 
dairy  at  all,  than  a  sham  one  that  way.  Have  ye  ever 
been  woth  your  porridge  for  the  good  you've  done?" 
persisted  the  wife.  "Didn't  you  become  bound  for 
that  scamp  of  a  brother,  and  go  and  get  your  pocket 
picked  of  all  your  hop-money  ?  i  And  what  with  one 
foolish  trick  or  another,  that  no  one  but  a  born  natural 
would  ever  have  dreamt  of  doing,  we  gets  turned  out 
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of  our  farm,  sold  out  of  our  shop,  and  though  I  struv 
to  keep  you  on  by  working  all  hours,  we've  come  down 
from  bad  to  wusser,  till  now,  when  we  ain't  hardly  a 
thing  left,  you  goes  and  plays  the  fool  agin  ;  and  this 
time  you'll  ha'  to  go  to  a  jail,  and  me,  me,  in  my  old 
age,  as  once  gid  alms  to  the  poor  myself,  will  be  forced 
to  knock  at  the  workus-door,  and  ax  to  be  tuck  in  for 
a  life  pauper." 

"  Howld  thy  tongue,  old  woman,  howld  thy  tongue, 
it  is  a  bitter  cup  ye  ha'  given  me  to  drink,  and  I  mun 
drink  it;  but  stint  thy  thraving,  lass,  I  ain't  like  to  vex 
ye  any  more,"  replied  the  old  man  meekly,  and  speak- 
ing from  behind  his  spread  hands,  which  kept  a  con- 
vulsive tremor  before  his  working  features. 

But  his  appeal  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  fell  on 
ears  deaf  to  pity,  his  concession  to  the  truth  of  her 
charge  only  increased  the  virulence  of  her  triumph,  and 
she  was  resolved  not  to  spare  him  till  she  had  un- 
bosomed herself  of  what  she  regarded  as  her  wrongs 
and  his  derelictions,  and  passing  on  to  another  theme 
she  commenced  with  renewed  energy.   "  But  for  you," 
she  began,  "we  should  ha'  had  the  comfort  of  our  gal 
in  this  trial,  instead  of  being  left  like  two  withered  pol- 
lards.   "What's  the  use  o'  taking  on  that  way?"  she 
demanded  in  her  most  querulous  tones,  as  she  noted  the 
swaying  motion  of  the  old  man's  body,  and  heard  the 
hard  grating  of  bis  heavy  boots  on  the  earthen  floor. 
"  If  you  feels  it,  what  do  you  think  /does  ?   Warn't  she 
my  own  gal,  so  handsome  and  peart  and  comely,  and 
made  this  old  barn  look  like  summer  allis,  and  she  the 
werry  pictur  o'  spring  and  beauty.     It  were  hard 
enuf  to  be  turned  out  of  house,  and  come  down  from 
master  to  servant,  but  that  were  nothin  to  the  loss  o' 
Bessy.  I  didn't  grumble  much  at  that,  but  when  you 
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went  and  ruinated  the  gal,  then — what's  the  use  o' 
stamping !  You  know  you  was  allis  so  proud  o'  the 
lass,  and  she  war  a  gal  to  be  proud  on,  but  you  must 
needs,  like  an  old  stoopid  as  you  are,  be  for  ever  taking 
her  to  market,  or  fair,  or  church,  or  somewhere  to  show 
her  off,  like  a  silly  old  hen  with  one  chick,  till,  as 
nat'ral  she  would,  the  gal  grew  shamed  o'  her  homely 
father  and  mother,  and  our  poverty  and — and — then 
she  left  us — left  us,  in  our  old  age  and  a'fliction — left 
us,  oh !  ho  !" 

"  Hould  thy  peace  thou  unnateral  woman,'7  exclaimed 
her  husband  vehemently,  as  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
with  a  menacing  gesture  extended  his  clenched  fist  in 
the  direction  of  his  wife,  whose  sobs  were  on  the  instant 
suppressed  and  changed  into  a  look  of  wondering  amaze- 
ment at  such  an  unusual  evidence  of  passion  in  her 
generally  passive  partner.  "  "Would  you  dare  to  tell  a 
father,"  he  resumed,  "  that  he  had  wilfully  ruined  his 
own  child ;  or  because  she  were  bonny,  and  the  pride  o' 
my  eyes,  I  led  her  into  temptation  and  sin ;  or  because 
I  have  eat  his  bread,  when  I  could  get  none  else  for 
thee  and  me,  that  I  have  either  forgot  or,  my  God ! 
forgiven  ? — the  Lord  pardon  thee,  Bet,  and  pity  thee  in 
thy  affliction,  and  me  in  my  despair." 

Turning  from  his  wife,  old  Staunton  strode  to  the 
extremity  of  the  room,  and  opening  a  closet,  hastily 
drew  on  his  Sunday  coat  over  his  working  clothes,  and 
grasping  a  thick  stick,  returned  to  the  fire,  before  his 
wife  had  recovered  the  amazement  his  words  had  pro- 
duced. "Now  then,  master,  I  bees  ready,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  bailiff,  who,  hardly  less  surprised  than 
the  wife,  had  risen  as  the  old  man  approached,  "ye 
mustn't  mind  what  the  old  woman  ses,  she's  a  bit 
crusty  sometimes,  niado  crass  and  tatter  by  me,  and  by 
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trouble;  but  a  good  cretur  at  tbc  core,  so  don't  be 
vexed  wi'  her;  and  now  then  I'se  quite  ready."  As 
the  two  men  turned,  and  took  a  step  towards  the  door, 
the  old  man  paused,  and  gazed  with  moistened  eyes  on 
his  speechless  wife ;  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
speak,  he  at  last  articulated,  "  Missus,  old  women- 
Bet— I  didn't  mean  to  be  harsh  to  ye,  look  over  it,  lass, 

for  old  times'  sake,  and  don't  goto  think  I  mean  to  " 

but  here  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat,  which  after 
roughly  grappling  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  clear  the 
impediment,  and  finding  the  effort  to  speak  vain,  he 
turned  suddenly  and  stalked  to  the  door.  The  action 
seemed  in  a  moment  to  restore  the  old  woman's  facul- 
ties, which,  from  the  first  ejaculation  of  her  husband, 
had  remained  in  a  state  of  dreamy  apathy,  and  spring- 
ing from  her  seat,  she  darted  past  her  husband,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  breast,  fairly  forced  him  back  into 
the  seat  she  had  quitted. 

'"Did  ye  think  to  go  away  and  leave  tbe  old  'oman, 
or  after  all  these  years  we  ha'  been  man  and  wife 
together  anything  but  death  could  part  us  ? — no,  no, 
Bob,  thy  old  'oman  has  a  heart  for  ye  still — loves  ye  as 
much — ay,  a  heap  more  than  when  ye  took  her  to 
church  the  first  time;  here  be  my  place,  Bob,  in  life 
and  in  death,"  and  throwing  herself  in  his  arms,  all 
the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  woman  bursting  forth  in  one 
tumultuous  gush,  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  kissed  his  lips  and  cheek  in  a  paroxysm  of  love.  With 
the  activity  of  a  girl,  before  her  startled  husband  could 
reply,  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  embrace,  and 
with  a  gentle  push  to  make  him  retain  his  seat,  desired 
him  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  till  she  returned,  and 
running  to  the  door,  where  the  stolid  bailiff  stood 
buttoning  up  his  coat,  she  caught  him  by  the  skirt  of 
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the  garment,  and  to  the  infinite  peril  of  its  buttons, 
fairly  dragged  the  indignant  functionary  over  the  step, 
and  without  the  dwelling.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
momentary  whispering  that  ensued  can  only  he  sur- 
mised to  have  been  satisfactory,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, for  that  sententious  individual,  on  his  return, 
resumed  the  seat  by  the  fire,  and  filling  his  pipe  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  reflective  smoke  ;  before  he  had, 
however,  finished  his  second  supply,  a  signal  tap  on  the 
window  carried  him  to  the  outside  of  the  cottage. 

When  a  few  seconds  later  the  door  again  opened,  it 
was  to  admit  the  old  lady  herself,  who  with  a  paper  in . 
her  hand  came  hastily  forward,  but  suddenly  stopped 
in  her  progress,  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  her  husband  hurried  forward,  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms. 

Turning  herself  round,  and  gazing  with  a  look  of  f 
youthful  tenderness  in  her  husband's  inquiring  eyes,  as 
she  murmured  faintly,  "  Kiss  me,  Bob,  and  make  a  cup 
of  tea.    I'm  chilled  to — kiss — "  but  ere  the  old  man; 
could  obey  the  injunction,  the  paper  fluttered  from  the 
fingers,  and  like  a  large  flake  of  snow,  settled  a  spot  of 
white  on  the  dark  floor,  the  withered  arm  slipped  from: 
his  shoulder,  the  eyes  closed,  the  weight  grew  heavier- 
in  his  arms,  and  when  he  bent  his  head,  he  pressed  his 
lips  on  the  mouth  of  a  corpse. 

chai>te:r  nr. 

Tee  reader  must  not  suppose  that  in  the  few  sketches- 
we  have  given  in  these  tales  of  rural  life  and  rural 
manners,  that  our  peasantry,  however  rough  and  rude 
their  outward  bearing  may  be,  are  either,  as  a  body, 
deficient  in  charity,  or  insensible  to  the'  higher  and 
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better  feelings  of  our  common  nature.  Far  otherwise. 
JSTor  must  lie  take  it  for  granted  that  the  author's  expe- 
rience of  the  nobler  traits  in  the  character  of  the  poor 
is  either  scant  in  subject  or  limited  as  respects  those 
attributes,  "one  touch  of  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  It  has  of  late  been  too  much  the  fashion  among 
■writers,  both  of  fiction  and  statistical  facts,  to  pit  pro- 
vincial against  city,  town  against  country  life,  and 
always  to  the  disadvantage  of  large  communities  as 
contrasted  with  an  equal  population  more  widely 
scattered  and  remotely  isolated. 

Against  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  which  a  large 
experience  in  both  town  and  country  justifies  our  main- 
taining, we  have  long  and  decisively  set  up  our  protest. 
The  vices  of  the  peasantry,  though  different  in  degree 
and  manner,  are,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  quite 
I  as  grave  and  as  numerous  as  those  of  a  parallel  class  in 
the  town  and  city.    Fully  knowing  this  fact,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  southern  peasantry  of  this  country,  and  repu- 
diating as  a  delusion  that  fictitious  halo  of  simplicity 
and  innocence  which  some  waiters  delight  in  throwing 
round  our  rural  population,  we  have  in  all  cases  pre- 
ferred to  let  such  personages,  when  introduced  into  our 
text,  speak  and  act  according  to  their  nature,  and 
as  it  would  and  does  develop  itself  in  the  common  and 
even  exceptional   events  of  daily  life.    Should  any 
more  of  these  professional  sketches  be  given  to  the 
public,  the  author  may  have  occasion  to  show  other 
traits  of  provincial  character,  some  more  ennobling  and 
estimable,  and  others  still  more  callous  and  selfish. 

That  a  man  should  be  found  so  dead  to  every  noble 
aspiration  as  to  be  dependent  for  work  and  food  on  the 
seducer  of  Ms  own  child,  take  off  his  hat  to,  and  treat 
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with  the  respect  of  master,  him  who  had  made  his 
home  desolate,  and  was  living  in  sin  with  his  only 
daughter,  may  appear  to  some  readers  less  familiar  with 
life  as  it  is,  as  a  stretch  of  fiction  exceeding  the  ordi- 
nary hounds  of  probability.  To  such  doubters  we 
refer  to  our  preface  and  title-page,  and  once  more 
assure  them  that  every  word  of  the  story  of  Bessy 
Staunton  is  true,  and  all  that  the  author  has  done 
in  the  narration  of  the  facts  has  been  to  suppress  wliat 
subordinate  part  he  himself  played  in  the  sad  drama, 
alter  the  names,  and  render  less  harrowing  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  last  female  who  was  cast  for  death  in  the 
city  of  Canterbury. 

Attached  to  the  parish  school  of  Eooksnest,  as 
master  of  the  boys,  and  Scripture  reader  to  one  of  the 
religious  missions  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  a  young 
man  of  considerable  educational  attainments,  of  a 
good  personal  appearance,  and  possessing  an  unblem- 
ished character.  "When  Bessy  left  the  adjoining  section 
of  the  parish  school,  her  father,  then  in  a  small  way  of 
business,  as  the  keeper  of  a  little  huckster's  shop,  felt 
a  laudable  pride  to  have  his  handsome  daughter  taught 
something  more  than  the  mere  capability  of  reading  her 
Bible,  and  the  ungraceful  hieroglyphics,  called  writing, 
which  the  village  matron,  with  the  addition  of  sewing 
and  darning,  denominated  education,  and  accordingly 
made  an  arrangement  with  John  Bates,  the  youthful 
parish  schoolmaster,  to  devote  certain  hours  in  every 
week  to  bestow  on  Bessy  some  of  that  redundancy  of 
learning  with  which  he  was  reported  to  be  overflowing. 
These  lessons,  begun  as  a  matter  of  routine,  in  time 
assumed  an  interest  for  both  master  and  pupil  that 
became  dangerously  fascinating,  and  were  procras- 
tinated far  beyond  the  time  or  amount  of  instruction  at 
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first  contemplated.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  John  Bates  could  he  insensible  to  the  growing- 
beauty  of  form  and  face  of  so  perfect  a  being  as  Bessy's 
opening  womanhood  developed,  or  that  she  could  re- 
main for  hours  and  almost  daily  in  the  society  of  a 
handsome  young  man  who  took  such  pains  to  lift  her 
inferior  inteUect  to  a  level  with  his  own,  and  through 
all  was  so  patient,  so  kind,  and  yet  so  earnest.  The 
result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  poor 
young  schoolmaster  gave  her  his  whole  heart — more,  if 
it  were  possible,  his  sod,  his  very  existence  ;  while  on 
her  part,  Bessy,  pleased  and  flattered  at  being  the  ac- 
cepted lover  of  the  most  learned  man  in  the  village, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  squire  and  the  parson, 
gave  him  in  exchange  for  every  thought  and  impulse 
of  his  mind  and  heart,  all  the  feelings  of  pride,  plea- 
sure, and  coquetry,  which  together  she  called  affec- 
tion— mistaking  love  for  that  hollow  and  pretentious 
substitute.    It  was  not  till  six  months  later,  when 
she  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Meredeth,  that  she 
was  to  learn  the  difference,  and  discover  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  passion  she  felt  for  him,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  sentiment  she  had  professed  for 
John  Bates.     "We  will  not  pause  to  ask  how  much 
the  superior  worldly  prospects  of  the  gentleman-farmer 
had  to  do  with  her  change  of  feelings,  suffice,  the  af- 
fection was  ardent  and  sincere,  and  was  for  Tom  Mere- 
deth  as  deep,  self-abnegating  and  devoted^  as  the  poor 
schoolmaster's  was  for  her.    As  for  John  Bates,  the 
effect  of  her  desertion  was  overpowering,  he  neither 
reproached  or  censured  the  being  he  had  so  ardently 
loved,  but,  without  warning  or  an  adieu,  he  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  village,  and  had  never  after  been 
heard  of. 
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To  make  the  remainder  of  the  story  intelligible  to  the 
reader,  and  piece  out  the  gaps  left  in  this  narrative  by 
the  unconnected  revelation  of  the  characters  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story  at  the 
place  at  whioh  it  was  dropped,  we  must  begin  where 
Mrs..  Staunton  forcibly  replaced  her  husband  in  his 
chair,  and  hurrying  through  the  door,  carried  the 
bailiff  along  with  her. 

Having  mollified  that  functionary  by  a  promise  of 
payment,  with  an  additional  half-crown  as  a  special 
bonus  to  himself,  and  obtained  a  promise  to  wait  half- 
an-hour  for  her  return,  without  saying  a  word  to  her 
husband,  should  he  be  inquisitive  on  the  subject  of  her 
absence,  she  departed  by  the  back  way,  and  struck 
across  the  fields  to  the  other  end  of  the  village,  running 
all  the  distance  till  she  had  cleared  the  wood,  through 
which  she  had  been  for  some  distance  hurrying,  and 
finally  passed  the  gate  that  admitted  to  Mr.  Meredeth's 
yard  and  outbuildings,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she 
drew  breath,  and  began  to  reflect  on  the  object  of  her 
visit  to  that,  to  her  tabooed,  house. 

In  a  subsequent  close  tete-d-tete  with  her  daughter, 
the  mother  unburthened  all  the  trouble  and  distress 
that  had  overtaken  them  in  consequence  of  the  easy 
credulity  of  her  husband,  and  ended  by  asking  Bessy 
if  Mr.  Meredeth  would  advance  the  amount  to  save  the 
old  man  from  going  to  jail,  and  deduct  it  from  her  next 
year's  hopping-money.  Had  he  been  at  home,  or  even 
likely  to  return  soon,  Bessy  would  have  felt  reluctant 
to  ask  him  any  favour  for  her  father  in  his  present 
mood.  She,  however,  remembered  how  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  her  appropriating  five  pounds  for  her  own 
uses ;  and  as  less  than  that  amount  would  clear  her 
father,  she  had  no  hesitation  in  foregoing  her  own 
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gratification  to  ensure  his  comfort;  and  as  the  man 
had  already  returned  from  the  bank  with,  the  money 
for  the  next  day's  wages,  she  ran  into  her  room,  and 
taking  the  sum  wanted,  returned,  and  with  a  kiss 
dispatched  her  mother  to  cancel  the  debt,  only  com- 
promising, that  though  the  money  was  her  own,  her 
parent  should  not  know  from  whose  hand  it  had  come. 
An  old  standing  affection  of  the  heart,  which  poverty 
and  the  necessity  of  daily  work  had  compelled  her  to 
battle  through,  with  only  an  occasional  remission  from 
toil,  had,  through  the  anxiety  of  the  last  few  hours, 
the  long-sustained  and  unusual  fatigue  of  running  so 
far,  brought  on  a  sudden  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  so 
that  when  Mrs.  Staunton  again  reached  her  home,  and 
made  the  signal  on  the  window,  the  palpitation  and 
pain  at  her  heart  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  she  was 
unable  to  articulate,  and  could  only  place  the  money  in 
the  bailiff's  hands,  and  receive  in  silence  the  acquit- 
tance ;  but  eager  to  share  her  happiness  with  her  hus- 
band, she  once  more  exerted  herself  to  seem  cheerful, 
and  bounded  into  the  house ;  but  nature  overtaxed  gave 
way  upon  the  threshold,  the  treacherous  aneurism 
burst,  and  she. had  only  to  express  the  loving  wish 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  when  death  for  ever  closed  her 
eyes,  and  buried,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  secret  of  the 
old  man's  release. 

"When  left  alone,  Bessy's  first  consideration  was  to 
make  good  the  money  she  had  taken  from  the  men's 
wages,  and  for  this  purpose  she  wrote  a  cheque  for  five 
pounds,  and  sent  it  by  the  farm-boy  to  the  village  for 
cash ;  but  in  her  haste  she  unfortunately  tore  out  the 
counterfoil,  and  intending  to  tell  Meredeth  that  she 
had  availed  herself  of  his  gift,  omitted  to  make  any 
entry  of  the  use  to  which  the  cheque  was  put.    It  was 
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long  after  midnight  before  Meredeth  returned  from  his 
carouse  on  tliat  evening,  and  the  irritability  of  his 
temper  the  following  day  rendered  any  communication 
impossible;  and  on  the  succeeding  one  he  went  as 
usual  to  market,  and  having  received  a  large  payment, 
proceeded  to  the  bank,  when,  among  others,  Bessy's 
last  cheque  was  handed  to  him. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  bank,  Meredeth  at  once 
declared  the  cheque  a,  forgery,  expressed  his  belief  of 
the  writer,  and  threw  the  onus  of  inquiry  on  the  bank. 
Upon  this  the  manager,  with  an  emissary  of  the  police, 
were  soon  on  their  way  to  Booksnest,  and  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  later  Bessy  was  arrested  on  the 
charge ;  and  while  the  bank  official  was  examining  the 
cheque-book,  the  distracted  girl,  in  the  grasp  of  the 
constable,  was  wildly  calling  for  Meredeth  to  shield 
and  clear  her  from  such  an  imputation.    All  her  en- 
treaties for  delay  till  the  master's  return  were  met 
with  scorn ;  she  was  taken  away,  and  hurried  before 
the  nearest  magistrate,  where  for  the  first  time  she  saw 
the  dear  object  whose  word  would  save  her,  and  to 
whom  she  could  explain  all ;  and  as  the  consciousness 
that  she  should  now  be  cleared  from  the  disgraceful 
charge  rose  in  her  mind,  a  smile  of  pleased  recognition 
stole  over  her  features,  as  she  sought  to  meet  the  re- 
ciprocal glance  of  that  hitherto  loving  eye.    But  as 
she  gazed  a  dread  chill  fell  on  her  heart,  for  from  that 
stony  eye  no  tender  response  flashed  back,  either  of 
recognition  or  pity.    The  warm  sentient  being,  the 
temple  of  human  love  and  tenderness,  had  fallen  to 
earth,  and  but  a  pillar,  a  living  caryatides,  stood  in  its 
place,  at  once  a  Nemesis  and  an  accuser. 

To  her  importunate  pleadings  to  speak  to  him,  , 
Meredeth,  every  vestige  of  love  gone,  and  now  cold* , 
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inflexible,  and  rigid,  gave  his  unmoved  evidence  against 
her,  adding  that  "  he  feared  this  was  not  the  first  time 
the  unfortunate  creature  had  made  use  of  his  name 
and  purse."  Horrified  and  stunned  by  the  words  she 
only  in  part  understood,  the  bewildered  girl  became 
speechless,  and  in  a  kind  of  waking  trance  gazed  on  the 
scene  and  all  around  as  on  some  fearful  phantasm,  a 
waking  nightmare,  that,  though  it  stunned  her,  must 
sooner  or  later,  she  thought,  dispel.  In  the  meantime, 
her  crime  being  prima  facie  manifest,  she  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  same  night  conveyed  to  Maidstone  jail, 
to  await  her  trial  for  the  then  capital  crime  of  forgery. 

The  horror  of  her  situation,  the  cruelty  and  desertion 
of  the  man  she  had  loved  so  truthfully,  her  mother's 
death,  the  strong  evidence  against  her,  and  the  moral 
certainty  of  the  dreadful  penalty  that  awaited  her  crime 
brought  on  a  dangerous  fever,  attended  with  paroxysms 
of  delirium,  in  which  the  event  that  a  few  weeks  before 
had  been  anticipated  with  such  pride  and  preparation, 
occurred,  and  in  the  gloomy  prison,  without  friends  or 
sympathy,  a  week  after  her  incarceration,  Bessy  Staun- 
ton was  prematurely  confined. 

So  great  had  been  the  shock  to  her  system,  that  it  was 
many  weeks  before  the  wretched  prisoner  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  removal  from 
her  cell  to  the  court  of  justice,  where,  with  her  infant 
on  her  lap,  and  attended  by  the  matron  of  the  jail,  she 
eat  the  entire  day  of  her  trial,  and  though  a  full  dis- 
closure was  made  on  her  behalf,  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  lived  with  Meredeth,  and  everything  urged 
that  could  mitigate  the  offence  and  soften  the  temper  of 
the  jury,  so  heinous  was  the  crime  at  that  time  regarded, 
that,  though  the  prosecutor's  conduct  Avas  universally 
execrated,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  sentence 
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of  death  passed  upon  her,  a  week  only  intervening 
between  the  trial  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion. It  is  to  the  condemned  cell,  the  night  before  the 
day  appointed  for  her  public  death,  that  we  now  trans- 
port the  reader. 

A  lofty,  but  small  room,  with  bare  walls,  and  a  high 
up  and  narrow  window,  like  a  loophole,  ribbed  with 
two  strong  bars  of  iron,  formed  what  was  known  as  the 
condemned  cell.  A  low  stump  bedstead,  against  the 
farther  wall,  with  a  rush  chair,  and  a  broad-topped  stool, 
that  served  as  extra  seat  and  table,  was  all  that  gave  a 
habitable  character  to  the  mournful  spot. 

Two  wretched,  weeping  beings  were  the  sole  tenants 
of  this  mortal  purgatory,  when  we  raise  the  curtain  on 
the  scene.  An  old  man  with  white  hair  dabbled  in 
tears,  and  a  pale,  agonized,  but  lovely  girl,  whose  beauty 
lent  a  flash  of  light  to  the  crushing  gloom  that  hung 
like  night  on  the  fast-darkening  chamber. 

"Father,  father!"  exclaimed  the  girl  wildly,  as  she 
threw  herself  at  the  old  man's  feet,  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  lap,  while  she  encompassed  his  knees  with  her 
arms,  ever  and  anon  clutching  at  them  with  a  despairing 
energy,  "  Oh !  is  there  no  way  left  by  which  this  horrid 
thing  may  pass  away  from  me  ?  oh,  mercy,  mercy,  is 
there  no  mercy?  They  are  going  to  hang  me,  father  ! 
me,  your  own  dear  child,  that  you  once  loved  so  dearly. 
Do  you  hear  me,  father,  oh,  do  you  hear  me  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  vehement  burst  of  passion,  and  as  the  spectre 
of  the  gibbet  rose  before  her  eyes,  and  she  witnessed  in 
imagination  all  the  grim  horror  of  the  last  dire  scene,  a 
fearful  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  clutching  des- 
perately at  her  father's  breast,  she  drew  herself  nearer 
the  aged  form,  and  peered  into  his  face  with  a  scarch- 
ng  wildness,  as  if  in  that  bent  and  trembling  body 
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was  hope  and  redemption.  "  I  tell  you  they  are  put- 
ting up  the  scaffold,  father,  and  it  is  for  me ;  but  I 
cannot  die — I  am  so  young,  and  life  is  so  sweet ;  be- 
sides, I  have  done  no  harm,  only  took  what  he  gave  me, 
only  did  what  he  made  me  do.  You  will  not  let  them 
take  me— they  dare  not  take  your  child  from  you, 

father!  they  dare  "  then  suddenly  breaking  off, 

and  flinging  her  arms  above  her  head  with  a  frantic 
gesture,  she  cried  with  shrill  vehemence — 

"  But  they  will,  they  will — they'll  mock  at  my  tears 
— they'll  tear  me  away  from  you,  drag  me  up  the  scaf- 
fold, and  hang  me,  that  the  wicked  people  who  come  to 
see  me  killed  may  not  lose  their  holiday.  Oh,  pity,  pity, 
will  nobody  pity  me  !"  till  quite  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  emotions,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  flung 
herself  in  perfect  abandonment  across  her  parent's  • 
knees. 

The  old  man,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  a  state  of 
speechless  apathy,  erect,  and  grasping  the  chair  on 
either  side  with  his  withered  hands,  remained  through 
all  this  burst  of  grief  perfectly  silent,  and  save  the  con- 
stant tremor,  that  like  a  paralysis  kept  his  body  in  a 
ceaseless  quiver,  and  the  copious  shower  of  tears,  that 
without  stint  or  ebb  poured  from  his  open  eyes,  might 
have  been  deemed  a  statue. 

But  when  at  last  she  cast  herself  in  the  hopelessness  of 
her  despair  upon  his  knees,  with  a  strong  effort  he  forced 
himself  to  speak,  and  stammering  out — "  Not,  not  from 
me,  poor  child,  but  from  God  seek  comfort.  He  only 
can  give  you  strength  at  this  bitter  hour,  and  courage  to 
enter  the  valley  of  death.  Pray  to  the  Lord — pray  to 
God,  my  suffering  lamb,"  and  relaxing  his  hold  of  the 
chair,  the  old  man  laid  a  hand,  as  in  benediction,  on  the 
prostrate  head. 
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Light  as  was  the  touch  it  roused  her  whole  frame 
with  a  quiver,  and  looking  up  with  red  but  tearless  eyes 
she  cried — 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  it,  father ;  I 
cannot  pray,  my  soul  is  eaten  up  with  fear — to  die 
father,  to  die,  die.  Oh,  think  of  that — and  nobody 
cares  for  me,  nobody  tries  to  save  me — why  was  I  ever 
born  to  come  to  such  an  end  as  this?    Oh,  why,  why !" 

"Hush,  sinful  child!"  exclaimed  her  father,  for 
the  first  time  speaking  with  vigour,  and  an  accent  of 
rebuke. 

"  Peace  !  for  fear  the  Lord  in  his  wrath  cast  thee  off 
for  thy  ingratitude.  Dost  thee  know,"  he  continued, 
in  a  firm,  distinct  enunciation,  "who  collected  wit- 
nesses on  thy  trial,  paid  for  the  counsellor  who  defended 
you,  and  night  and  day  has  toiled  in  your  service  and 
is  now  in  London  working  for  you  !  wicked  girl,  to  say 
you  are  deserted  —  does  your  heart  not  tell  you  who 
this  is  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes !"  she  exclaimed  gladly,  a  ray  of 
light  like  sunshine  playing  over  her  trembling  features, 
"  I  was  sure  he  would  not  desert  me,  though  they  said 
he  swore  my  life  away,  I  was  sure  " 

"  No,  not  that  false-hearted  man,  not  him,  Bessy, 
who  has  already  filled  up  your  place  wi'  another,  but 
one  ye  wronged,  and  flung  away  for  a  villain — one 
who  " 

"  John  Bates?"  she  replied,  in  a  dubious  whisper, 
and  a  bewildered  gaze,  as  a  deep  blush  settled  ou  the 
deadly  pallor  of  her  countenance — "  lie  come  back  ?" 
she  articulated  faintly  as  the  head  she  had  raised  so 
eagerly  a  minute  before  dropped  heavily  on  her  father  Y- 
knee,  and  a  dreary  silence  like  the  grave  settled  on  that 
cheerless  chamber  and  its  inmates.    A  stray  beam  from 
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the  setting  sun  came  through  the  high  lattice,  and  as  it 
shot  its  ray  across  the  gloomy  cell,  lit  up  the  old  man's 
pale  face  with  a  faint  phosphoric  gleam,  falling  on  the 
truckle  pallet  revealed  the  captive's  miserable  bed,  and 
bathing  the  dingy  coverlet  in  its  warm  beam.  At  that 
instant,  a  faint,  prolonged  wail,  hardly  human  in  its 
complaining,  rose  from  the  bed,  making  the  old  man 
start  in  his  chair,  and  the  kneeling  Bessy  rise  on  the 
sudden  to  her  feet,  and  with  her  whole  aspect  changed 
rush  to  the  spot,  when  flinging  herself  by  its  side  she 
drew  a  small  fluttering  form  to  her  bosom,  and  while  a 
flood  of  tears  burst  like  a  deluge  from  her  eyes,  ejacu- 
lated in  quivering  accents,  ' '  My  child !  my  baby  !  Oh 
sinful  woman,"  she  continued,  apostrophising  the  little 
wailing  thing  she  nestled  with  loving  tenderness  in  her 
bosom,  "  wicked  mother,  to  think  only  of  yourself  and 
forget  your  baby.    Oh !  who,  who  will  watch  over  you 

when  I  am  gone,  who  "  then,  as  a  thought  flashed 

on  her  mind,  she  turned  with  sudden  animation  towards 
her  father,  and  exclaimed,  "  He  has  not  deserted  me, 
father ;  I  am  sure  he  has  not,  or  if  he  has,  only  bring 
him  here,  let  him  see  the  misery  of  this  place,  let  him 
only  look  upon  his  child,  and  love  will  return  to  his 
heart,  and  he  will  save  the  mother  of  his  babe." 

"You  are  deceived,  unhappy  girl,"  replied  a  deep 
voice  from  behind  her  father's  chair,  as  with  a  shriek 
Bessy  turned,  and  rising  to  her  feet  beheld  two  shadowy 
outlines,  that  had  noiselessly  entered  the  cell.  "  The 
man  you  trust  to  rejects  and  scorns  you,"  continued 
the  speaker,  with  impressive  earnestness.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  erect,  gazing  with  parted  lips  on  the 
form  that  had  addressed  her,  and  as  the  old  man 
silently  grasped  the  hand  of  the  visitor,  and  received 
in  return  the  warm  greeting  of  a  friend,  Bessy,  covering 
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her  face  with  her  spread  hands,  sank  slow  and  noise- 
lessly at  his  feet,  with  all  the  gesture  of  humiliation 
and  shame,  as  the  governor  of  the  jail  coming  forward 
with  a  packet  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  the  crouching 
girl,  said — 

"  Through  the  unwearied  exertions  of  this  worthy 
young'  man,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  your  life  has 
mercifully  been  spared,  and  the  sentence  of  death  been 
commuted  to  one  of  transportation  for  life  ;  your  child 
will  he  allowed  to  accompany  you,  and  in  New  South 
"Wales,  you  may  yet,  under  a  ticket-of-leave,  which  will 
he  granted  you,  recover  that  position  in  society  you 
have  lost  here."  So  saying,  the  governor,  laying  a 
paper  on  the  table,  and  judging  the  visitor  would  be 
alone  with  the  prisoner  and  her  father,  considerately 
withdrew. 

Without  removing  her  hands  from  her  burning  face, 
or  betraying  any  emotion  at  the  reading  of  her  reprieve, 
Bessy,  at  its  conclusion,  drew  a  long  inspiration  of 
grateful  thankfulness,  and  throwing  herself  forward, 
encircled  the  knees  of  the  young  man  before  whom  she 
had  sank  in  shame  and  abasement.  The  act  was  so 
suddenly  performed,  that  before  John  Bates  could  inter- 
fere to  prevent  her,  she  had  firmly  embraced  his  knees 
with  her  arms,  and  with  streaming  eyes  was  gazing 
upwards  with  a  look  of  imploring  forgiveness.  Baising 
the  prostrate  girl  to  his  arms,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  pressing  a  fervent  kiss  on  her  trembling  Hps, 
he  said — • 

"  The  happiest  moment  of  my  existence  was  when  I 
received  an  assurance  that  your  life  would  be  spared — 
all  toil,  all  fatigue  have  been  as  nothing  crowned  by 
such  a  reward ;  it  is  now  in  your  power,  Bessy,  to  make 
the  happiness  of  this  hour  enduring,  and  life  long. 
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The  future  of  my  daysi  for  joy  or  sorrow  is  in  your 

hands.  If — when — if  " 

"Go  on,  John,"  she  murmured,  faintly,  as  her  lover 
paused,  as  if  fearing  to  divulge  all  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  his  heart,  while  Bessy,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
heaving  bosom,  stood  passively  in  his  embrace. 

"You  have  something  more  to  say— have  you  not 
saved  my  life,  what  can  I  refuse  that  you  could  ask?— 
you  have  something  else  to  say,  John,"  she  added,  as  if 
rousing  his  recollection. 

"  Yes,  Bessy,  I  have,  much ;  but  all  may  be  com- 
prised in  one  or  two  words  :  Bessy,  I  love  you  still — 
love  you,  despite  all,  everything,  as  deeply,  as  eter- 
nally as — as— as  in  days  of  old,  long  gone  by,"  and 
under  the  fear  of  wounding  her  feelings  by  a  reference  to 
her  fallen  state,  his  words  faltered,  and  his,  utterance 
became  confused.    "Let  my  actions,  let  the  devotion 
of  my  life  assure  you  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  my 
affection ;  and  if  you  can  now,  when  all  your  brighter 
hopes  are  withered,  try  to  return  my  love,  and  will 
promise,  that  when  we  meet  in  Australia — whither  for 
your  sake  I  also  am  going— you  will  be  'my  wife, 
my  every  wish  will  be  gratified.    Answer  me,  Bessy, 
my  first,  my  only  love,  dearest  Bessy,  answer  me." 

After  a  momentary  pause,  and  glancing  with  tearful 
eyes  at  the  bent  form  of  her  parent,  she  murmured 
faintly,  "  My  father  !" 

"  Goes  with  me,  he  is  my  care,"  was  the  immediate 
and  confident  reply  of  her  lover. 

"  And — and— John,  my  ;"  but  her  voice  had 

sunk  so  low,  it  was  scarce  audible,  as  with  her 
trembling  hand  she  pointed  to  the  bed,  while  her  eyes 
followed  the  direction  of  her  unsteady  arm,  "  My — 
Oh,  John!— John!  " 
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"  Mine  also,  Bessy — mine !"  responded  the  generous 
youth. 

There  was  a  leap  in  the  bosom  of  the  pale  girl,  as  if 
the  imprisoned  soul  had  bounded  to  escape,  and  with  a 
smile  of  supreme  happiness,  she  turned  for  a  moment 
those  loving  eyes  on  the  manly  form  by  her  side,  then 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  sunk  on  his  breast, 
convulsed  in  tears. 

Ten  months  from  the  date  of  her  trial.  Bessy  Staun- 
ton was  married  at  Sydney  to  the  generous  man  who 
had  sacrificed  so  much  for  her  love,  and  for  some  years 
enjoyed  a  life  of  true  domestic  happiness  ;  but  her  con- 
stitution, undermined  by  what  she  had  suffered,  gradu- 
ally gave  way,  and  seven  years  after  his  departure, 
J ohn  Bates  returned  to  his  native  country  a  widower, 
with  three  children,  leaving  in  the  land  of  their  tem- 
porary abode,  the  graves  of  Bessy,  the  old  man,  and  the 
unfortunate  infant,  which  the  mother  had  reared 
through  the  dangers  of  a  long  voyage  only  to  lose  upon 
her  landing. 
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"  Do  not  forget  to  let  me  have  the  phial  of  eye-water 
to-morrow ;  it  has  done  me  so  much  good.  To-morrow 
will  do,  Mr.  Keightly,"  observed  Miss  Usherwood,  a 
maiden  lady  about  fifty,  and  an  old  patient  of  mine,  as 
I  rose  from  a  half-hour's  unprofessional  gossip  one 
morning  in  the  autumn,  a  few  years  ago. 

"  And — and — Doctor,  you  may  as  well  send  me  a 
little  of  your  nasty  stuff".  I  must  take  something,  my 
aunt  says,  at  this  time  of  year;  but — but,"  added  Mr. 
St.  Aubrey  Browne,  her  nephew,  a  moustachioed  and 
bearded  exquisite,  who,  luxuriating  in  six- and- twenty 
years  of  life,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
took  his  gratuitous  meals  with  his  aunt,  and  conde- 
scended to  use  her  best  bedroom,  and,  indeed,  make 
himself  universally  at  home,  when  he  was  at  home,  in 
his  kind  relative's  house.  The  rest  of  his  time,  except 
from  half-past  one  in  the  morning  till  eleven,  when  he 
usually  overcame  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day  in 
sleep,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  five  with  his  aunt — for 
he  eschewed  breakfasts  as  decidedly  vulgar,  and  only 
indulged  in  lunch — was  spent  like  a  moth,  ever  flutter- 
ing about  the  outskirts  of  society.  As  for  his  money, 
it  was  expended  entirely  in  supplying  him  with  the 
best-cut  clothes  from  Bond  Street,  broiled  sweetbreads 
for  his  lunch,  mild  cigars,  and  soda-water ;  for  Mr.  St. 
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Aubrey  Browne  was  one  of  those  delicate  pieces  of 
humanity  who  can  only  partake  of  the  tenderest  ali- 
ment, and  imbibe  the  most  innocuous  beverage.  The 
very  idea  of  eating  coarse  animal  food,  a  beef-steak,  or 
a  mutton-chop,  would  have  thrown  him  into  convul- 
sions. He  had  only  once  been  known  to  eat  veal,  as  a 
compromise  between  the  whites  and  the  reds  ;  but  this 
complaisance  nearly  cost  him  a  fit  of  indigestion.  Lamb 
was  too  unctuous,  and,  as  he  asserted,  only  fit  for 
Esquimaux. 

The  gizzard  wing  of  a  fowl,  from  which  the  di- 
gestive organ  had  been  removed,  the  breast  of  a  turkey, 
the  head  of  a  partridge,  a  stewed  sweetbread,  a  few 
plovers'  eggs,  or  a  slice  of  turbot,  constituted  his  usual 
dietetic  scale,  which,  as  his  aunt  was  really  veiy  fond 
of  him,  and  had  means  fuily  adequate  to  such  require- 
ments, she  invariably  procured  for  his  dinner,  contenting 
herself  and  friends,  when  they  had  the  patience  to  dine 
in  company  with  her  nephew,  on  such  joints  of  animal 
food  as  were  considered  most  in  season. 

Mr.  Browne's  beverage,  as  I  have  said,  was  soda- 
water  as  the  staple,  though  this  he  would  sometimes 
modify  by  a  teaspoonful  of  white  brandy  in  the  morning, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  pale  sherry  at  dinner.  A  cup  of 
tea,  without  sugar  or  cream,  and  a  wine-biscuit,  consti- 
tuted his  tea,  when  he  went  through  that  ceremony  in 
company;  and  as  he  never  permitted  himself  to  take 
supper,  a  couple  of  mild  cigars,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
sherry  and  soda-water  formed  the  items  of  this  ghastly 
repast. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  system  of  delicate  deglu- 
tition was,  that  St.  Aubrey — as  his  aunt  took  pleasure 
in  calling  him,  and  his  mother,  who  had  been  reading 
romances,  christened  him,  as,  between  his  father's  sy- 
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nonyiue  of  Peter,  and  the  aristocratic  cognomen  of  St. 
Aubrey,  there  could,  as  the  lady  said,  be  no  comparison 
—had"  acquired  a  sort  of  lily-livered  look,  a  kind  of 
boiled-chicken  expression ;  and  whether  it  was  affecta- 
tion, or  feeding  so  frequently  on  gallinaceous  food,  his 
voice  had  assumed  a  small,  croupy  sound,, that,  when 
he  attempted  to  be  vivacious,  reminded  you  strongly  of 
a  crowing  hen.    To  a  stranger  who  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  he  seemed  as  if  made  out  of  a  cream  cheese, 
or  a  blanc-mange  cast  in  the  form  of  a  statuette.  His 
skin  was  so  soft  and  transparently  pale,  that  his  coun- 
tenance, to  look  at  it  on  a  winter's  day,  was  enough  to 
make  your  teeth  chatter,  he  seemed  so  freezing  white. 
As  for  blood,  I  never  believed  he  had  any,  the  fluid  that 
did  the  duty  of  that  vital  principle  being  soda-water, 
converted  by  a  torpid  digestion  into  skim-milk.  His 
speech  was  as  soft  as  his  skin,  except  when  excited  to 
a  demonstration  of  hilarity,  and  then,  as  I  have  just 
said,  his  small  giggle  sounded  like  a  bantam  in  con- 
vulsions, and  made  you  suspect  that  the  young  plovers, 
of  which  he  was  so  fond,  had  been  hatched  in  his 
stomach,  and  were  revenging  themselves  by  proclaiming 
their  wrongs  in  his  throat.    His  hair,  whiskers,  and 
moustache  were  intensely  black,  though  nature  had 
made  them  whitey-brown ;  yet  the  nightly  application 
of  lunar-caustic  and  macassar-oil  preserved  them  of  a 
glossy  ebony.    The  effect  of  this  black  appendage  on 
his  new-milk  face  was  particularly  strong  as  regarded 
contrast,  and  gave  him  at  the  distance  a  very  magpieish 
look.    To  sum  him  up  whole,  he  might  be  called  the 
personification  of  mildness :  he  had  a  mild  face,  mild 
eyes,  a  mild  voice,  and  was,  in  fact,  altogether  particu- 
larly mild.    I  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing 
Mr.  St.  Aubrey  Browne,  not  that  the  genus  is  extinct 
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or  altogether  rare,  but  that  the  reader  may  the  better 
understand  what  the  feelings  of  this  young  gentleman 
were,  under  the  trying  difficulty  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  subsequently  placed. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  men  hated  him,  and  could 
hardly  suppress  their  choler  and  indignation  when  they 
saw  him  finicking  at  dinner  over  his  plate  of  white 
meat  and  French  roll,  or  poising  his  teacup  neatly  in 
one  hand,  and  munching  fragments  of  sweet  biscuit  out 
of  the  other,  as,  with  the  assumption  of  studied  grace, 
he  sipped  his  thin  and  unpalatable  potation.  Opinion 
was  divided  among  the  ladies :  some  portion,  and  not  a 
small  one,  thought  him  a  fool,  and  an  insufferable  bore ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  these  were  the  married  portion 
of  the  sex,  the  strong-minded  women  of  society,  who 
hate  nonsense  of  any  sort,  and  who  have  had  all  the 
weeping  poetry  of  their  natures  sucked  out  of  them  by 
half-a-dozen  boys  and  girls.     But  with  the  younger 
portion  of  the  sex  the  feeling  was  very  different,  and 
as  various  as  the  ages  of  his  admirers.     The  bread- 
and-butter  section  of  young  ladies,  as  Byron  disre- 
spectfully calls  girls  in  their  teens,  thought  him  a 
perfect  Duck.     "While,  to  others  a  degree  older,  he 
was  a  Love,  a  darling,  or  an  Adonis  of  a  man,  according 
as  their  admiration  settled  on  his  teeth,  eyes,  com- 
plexion, or  hair. 

"But,  for  heaven's  sake,  doctor,  let  }'our  stuff  be 
palatable,"  continued  Mr.  Browne,  as  he  curled  his 
moustache  with  the  two  fore-fingers  of  his  left  hand. 
"I  cannot  take  your  odious  compounds  unless  made 
savoury.  Pray  excuse  my  using  strong  language,  but 
physic  is  very  obnoxious,"  he  said  in  a  parenthesis.  ''And 
let  it  be  thin ;  but,  above  all,  do  not  send  me  pills,  for 
I  positively  cannot  swallow  them ;  the  very  thought  of 
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anything  so  bulky  would  almost  choke  me.  I  have  the 
smallest,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  narrowest, 
swallow  in  the  world.  I  have  heard  my  estimable  and 
lamented  mother  say,"  and  he  looked  tenderly  at  his 
aunt,  as  if  to  remind  her  of  the  interesting  reminis- 
cence, "  that  I  was  nearly  choked  when  a  child  with 
the  pip  of  an  orange;  and  she  never  gave  me  raspberry- 
jam  or  any  fruit  afterwards  till  she  had  carefully 
removed  all  the  seeds  from  it.  You  would  not  perhaps 
believe  it  to  look  at  me,  that  my  capacity  of  swallowing 
was  so  very  limited ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you.  My 
throat  is  as  narrow  as  a  bird's." 

¥  No,  sir,  I  certainly  should  not  have  given  you 
credit  for  it,  had  you  not  told  me  so.  Indeed  " — for  I 
couldn't  keep  it  in—"  I  should  have  thought  you  could 
have  swallowed  anything,"  I  replied,  looking  a  little, 
uneasily,  to  see  if  his  obtuseness  would  detect  the  sly 
sarcasm;  but  in  his  simplicity  he  saw  it  not,  and 
answered  directly — 

"Quite  so,  I  assure  you;  a  perfect  reed,  not  the 
dimensions  of  a  quill,  I  am  sure."  After  a  little 
further  namby-pamby  conversation  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, I  took  my  departure,  promising  to  send  him  a 
ver3r  mild  draught  and  a  small  lotion  for  his  face,  for  a 
few  minute  pimples  which  his  magnifying- glass  had 
discovered  under  the  skin  :  not  forgetting  his  aunt's  col- 
lyrium.  At  the  same  time  promising  to  look  in  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  following  evening,  as  they  had  invited 
a  party  of  friends  to  tea  and  supper ;  and  as  several 
young  ladies  were  expected,  Mr.  Browne,  I  made  no 
doubt,  wished  to  appear  particularly  captivating. 

Heretofore,  when  I  had  occasionally  prescribed  for 
him,  the  spirit  of  mischief  within  has  been  so  strong, 
that  more  than  once  I  have  nearly  lost  sight  of  pru- 
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dence  in  my  overpowering  wish  to  give  his  lethargic 
system  a  fillip  that  should  rouse  his  energies  in  a  way- 
he  little  dreamed  of;  but  I  well  knew  any  offence 
taken  by  the  dandy  would  be  shared  in  by  his  indul- 
gent aunt,  and  probably  cost  me  the  loss  of  the  family, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  professional  odium  ;  a  risk  I 
could  not  afford  to  run,  though  I  felt  certain  my  ener- 
getic treatment  would  make  a  man  of  him.  However, 
accident  did  that  for  the  exquisite  which  all  my  longing 
might  have  wished  for  in  vain.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

When  I  reached  home  I  made  up  the  three  articles 
myself,  and  in  the  evening  duly  forwarded  them. 
There  was,  first,  Miss  Usherwood's  eye- water — nitrate 
of  silver  and  rose-water ;  the  next  was  a  wash  for  Mr. 
Browne's  face — of  prussic  acid  and  elder-flower  water ; 
and,  lastly,  a  professional  draught.  Each  in  a  two- 
ounce  phial. 

As  the  uninitiated  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a 
professional  mixture,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  to 
inform  them.  It  consists  of  a  little  syrup  of  orange- 
peel,  cinnamon  or  mint- water,  and  a  few  drops  of  some 
red  tincture  to  colour  it,  and  consequently  perfectly 
harmless.  It  is  generally  given  when  there  is  no  need 
of  medicine  at  all,  and  merely  to  amuse  the  patient,  and 
keep  him  on  the  books.  Two  ounces  of  such  an  in- 
vigorating mixture  I  now  sent  to  Mr.*  St.  Aubrey 
Browne,  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  could  not  accuse  mo 
of  not  making  it  mild. 

According  to  promise,  the  following  evening,  about 
eight  o'clock,  I  sauntered  into  Miss  Usherwood's 
drawing-room ;  and  as  I  knew  more  or  less  intimately 
the  twenty  or  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled, 
was  very  soon  quite  at  my  ease.  I  had,  however,  hardly 
taken  my  seat,  when  Browne  rose  suddenly  from  the 
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side  of  a  young  lady  with  whom  ho  was  conversing,  and 
bowing  in  his  most  captivating  style,  begged  her  to 
excuse  him  for  half  a  moment ;  and  passing  me  on  his 
way  to  the  door,  stooped  down  and  whispered,  "I  quite 
forgot  all  about  it  till  I  saw  you ;  but  I  will  take  it  at 
once,  for  I  feel  very  heated,"  and  immediately  left  the 
room.  I  could  not,  at  the  moment,  possibly  con- 
ceive what  he  meant ;  and,  so  far  from  his  being 
heated,  I  thought  he  looked  particularly  sallow  and 
cool.  Indeed,  I  had  remarked,  on  first  entering,  that 
his  complexion  had  lost  its  usual  chilling  expression. 
"While  I  was  still  musing  on  the  circumstance,  Browne 
returned,  and  in  the  same  mysterious  way  said,  as  he 
repassed  me,  "I  have  taken  it;  but  it  nearly  choked 
me.  You  said  you  would  make  it  mild."  And  shaking 
his  head  with  gentle  censure  at  my  supposed  delin- 
quency, proceeded  down  the  room. 

"The  draught!  why  it  was  nothing  but  water, 

an<l  »  I  replied,  hastily,  forgetting  myself,  and 

speaking  half  aloud;  but  Browne  had  already  resumed 
his  seat  by  the  lady,  and  was  beyond  hearing.  After 
he  had  left  me,  I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
agreeable  companion,  for,  as  yet,  I  was  perfectly  iso- 
lated. As  I  sauntered  down  the  room,  and  came  near 
the  sofa  on  which  Browne  was  seated,  I  noticed  that  he 
was  protesting*,  very  strongly,  his  innocence  of  some 
charge  brought  against  him  by  his  fair  companion. 

"Now,  how  can  you  deny  it,  Mr.  Browne  !"  said  the 
young  lady,  somewhat  positively. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  madam !"  and  he  spoke  with 
serious  enunciation,  "  I  never  eat  bitter  almonds  in  my 
life.  Ask  my  respected  aunt."  And  Mr.  Browne  laid 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  bowed  profoundly. 

"Well,  I  never!    Oh!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with 
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a  look  that  showed  how  small  an  estimate  she  put  on 
Mr.  Browne's  veracity.  Not  finding  any  disengaged 
lady,  I  slowly  returned  up  the  room,  and,  about  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  encountered  Miss  Usherwood 
and  a  lady  of  middle  age,  to  whom  she  was  complaining 
of  not  being  able  to  find  some  article  she  had  been 
searching  for. 

"How  very  provoking  it  is,  and  your  eyes  so  bad," 
said  her  companion,  soothingly. 

"They  always  get  uncomfortable  about  this  time, 
and  I  know  the  lotion  would  do  them  good,"  replied 
Miss  Usherwood,  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  Not  wishing  to  be  mixed  up  in  professional 
matters  when  out  for  amusement,  I  somewhat  un- 
gallantly  turned  aside  as  the  two  ladies  departed  for  St. 
Aubrey's  bedroom,  to  look  for  the  missing  collyrium, 
while  I,  availing  myself  of  an  offered  seat  by  a  group 
of  young  ladies,  at  once  entered  into  the  conversation  of 
tbe  party,  which  I  quickly  found  had  reference  to  what 
the  ladies  called  the  decided  change  in  Mr.  Browne's 
complexion,  which,  they  maintained,  had  unquestion- 
ably improved  in  its  tone  and  character.  Somewhat 
struck  by  a  remark  that  agreed  with  a  sort  of  half- 
formed  opinion  of  my  own  on  first  entering  the  room, 
I  turned  round  in  my  chair,  and  being  favourably 
placed  for  observation,  directed  my  entire  scrutiny  upon 
him.  "Has  he  got  blood  in  his  veins,  after  all,  and 
not  buttermilk,  as  I  have  hitherto  supposed !"  I  re- 
marked to  myself,  as  I  became  conscious  of  an  in- 
creasing colour  in  Mr.  Browne's  "linen  cheeks."  "I 
have  unquestionably  done  him  wrong,"  I  went  on  so- 
liloquising, "  though  I  must  say  the  hue  is  anything  but 
delicate,  or  rosy.  No ;  it  is  not  red,  nor  white,  nor  yellow, 
or  olive,"  I  continued,  running  through  the  different 
tones  of  the  human  complexion.    "  Nor  is  it  the  ebony 
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of  the  Ethiop,  or  the  burnt  sienna  of  the  Mogul.  No, 
it  is  none  of  these  ;  it  is  decidedly  a— yes;  a  blue.  And 
where  the  cuticle  is  thinner,  as  under  the  eyes  and  lips, 
it  is  unmitigated  black,  while  the  cheek  bones  have  the 
appearance  of  tanned  leather." 

"Did  you  ever!  oh!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies 
on  my  left,  addressing  one  of  her  companions,  and 
breaking  the  thread  of  my  cogitation. 

"  fro,  I  never!  Oh,  gracious,  look  !"  ejaculated  the 
lady  appealed  to,  directing  the  attention  of  her  friends 
to  Mr.  Browne's  coruscating  countenance,  which,  for 
the  moment,  appeared  to  possess  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  changing,  like  an  aurora  borealis,  from  one 
tone  to  another,  but  each  ending  by  leaving  a  darker 
tint  behind. 

"This  is  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  I  ever 
witnessed,"  I  remarked,  rising  from  my  chair,  and  de- 
termined to  satisfy  myself  of  its  correctness  by  closer 
observation.  As  I  passed  down  the  room,  Miss  TTsher- 
wood  and  her  friend  entered,  and,  approaching  her 
nephew,  who  was  talking  with  great  energy  to  a  lady 
whose  whole  faculties  seemed  absorbed  in  wondering 
contemplation  of  his  face,  said,  "  St.  Aubrey,  my  dear, 
have  you  used  my  eye- water  ?  for  I  have  found  the 
bottfe  empty  on  your  toilet-table,  and  your  draught 
beside  it;  but  where  your  lotion  is  I  cannot  conceive. 
Goodness  gracious,  St.  Aubrey !  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  face?"  exclaimed  the  old  lady  in  tones  of 
horror,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  countenance,  which  by 
this  time  had  become  of  a  grumous  brown. 

"  No,  aunt,  I  do  not,"  replied  her  nephew,  a  little 
amazed.  "Nothing  is  the  matter  with  my  face. 
Draught  ?"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
blushing  black  at  such  an  impeachment  before  ladies. 
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"  Yes,  here  is  your  draught,  which  I  thought  you 
took  last  night,"  and  she  held  the  phial,  duly  labelled 
and  directed,  before  his  wondering  eyes. 

"  Draught !"  he  gasped  with  a  spasmodic  shudder, 
after  gazing  a  moment  in  bewildered  surprise  upon  the 
extended  potation,  and  putting  his  hand  mechanically 
behind  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  drew  out  an  empty 
phial,  and  read,  in  a  voice  that  quavered  under  his 
agitation,  "  Prussic  acid  lotion,  for  the  face.  Poison  !" 

A  general  exclamation  from  the  men,  and  a  shriek 
from  the  ladies,  sent  Mr.  St.  Aubrey  Browne  with  his 
back  on  the  squab  of  the  sofa,  in  a  state  of  highly 
wrought  syncope  ;  while  I,  who  saw  the  whole  blunder 
in  an  instant,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  my  handkerchief 
to  prevent  my  betraying  my  ill-timed  hilarity,  and  had 
already  stole  a  few  paces  off  to  recover  my  discretion, 
when  my  name  was  vociferated  by  a  dozen  voices  at 
once. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Keightly,  what  a  blessing  you  are  here ! 
St.  Aubrey  has  drank  poison ! — the  lotion  you  sent  for 
his  face.  Oh,  save  him!"  cried  the  poor  aunt  in  ex- 
treme terror. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  perceive  ;  don't  alarm  yourself.  Swal- 
loAved  hydrocyanic  acid,  meant  for  his  face  ;  and  washed 
his  face  with  your  caustic  eye-water.  Let  me  see, 
there  were  only  thirty  drops  of  prussic  acid.  Don't 
alarm  yourself;"  I  said  soothingly  to  Miss  TJsherwood, 
as  I  felt  Mr.  Brown's  pulse. 

" Thirty  drops !  Dead  in  five  minutes!"  observed 
a  fat  consequential  old  gentleman  in  the  crowd,  in  a 
sententious  dogmatical  tone.  "  Antidotes,  brandy, 
ether,  ammonia,  galvanism,  emetics  —  too  late!  Sto- 
mach-pump, no  use !" 

"  Oh,  pray  try  every  means !"   cried  a  score  of 
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beseeching  voices ;  while  one  young  gentleman  rushed 
frantically  from  the  room,  and  shook  the  whole  house  a 
moment  after  by  the  slamming  impetus  he  gave  the 
door.  At  this  instant  my  patient  suddenly  recovered 
from  his  syncope,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  surveyed  his 
countenance  in  a  large  mirror  immediately  in  front  of 
him.  The  terror  and  amazement  of  Mr.  Browne  at 
beholding  his  own  visage  in  the  glass,  was  of  the  most 
grotesque  and  convulsing  description,  and  had  the  effect 
of  at  once  fixing  the  roving  hues  produced  on  his  face 
by  the  lunar  caustic,  and  dyeing  it  almost  black. 

"  It  is  the  stage  of  collapse  1"  he  groaned,  almost 
distracted  with  fear,  "  and  I  shall  die.  Oh,  take  it  out 
of  me,  dear  doctor !  anything  to  save  my  life  !"  Seeing 
that  his  own  terror  would  do  more  harm  than  the 
poison,  and  that  no  assurance  or  antidote  would  satisfy 
his  extreme  fear,  I  called  for  materials,  and  mixing  up 
a  good  half-pint  of  mustard  and  water,  approached  my 
patient,  who,  having  again  sunk  on  the  sofa,  lay 
groaning  and  writhing  in  all  the  anguish  of  imaginary 
pain ;  when,  taking  him  by  the  collar',  I  unceremoni- 
ously palled  him  back  into  the  perpendicular,  and 
presenting  the  bowl,  desired  him  to  drink. 

With  a  shudder  of  well- expressed  repugnance,  he 
drew  back,  and  would  have  escaped  me ;  but  half- 
.  blinded  myself  by  the  pungent  mixture,  and  irritated 
by  his  pusillanimity,  I  kept  my  hold,  and  planting  my 
knee  at  his  back,  grasped  his  nose  with  my  thumb  and 
finger,  and  thrusting  the  basin  between  his  teeth,  com- 
pelled him  to  finish  the  contents.  "  Poor  dear  crea- 
tine; how  he  suffers  !"  cried  the  ladies,  in  sympathetic 
chorus. 

"  Too  late.  Mustard,  humbug  !  Collapse  set  in — 
horse-doctor,  galvanism,  nothing  else.    Dying!"  added 
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the  short  gentleman,  with  ^sententious  brevity,  as  he 
walked  away  in  disgust.  As  I  thought  I  had  now 
done  enough  in  public,  I  had  Mr.  Browne  removed  to 
the  select  privacy  of  his  own  room,  where  I  waited  for 
some  time  the  usual  effect  of  such  a  potation ;  but  to  my 
great  surprise  no  emetic  influence  was  produced,  and  I 
was  a  little  puzzled  how  to  act,  when  at  that  moment 
in  dashed  the  bare-headed  young  man,  who  had  a  short 
time  previously  so  precipitately  rushed  out,  and  ex- 
claiming in  breathless  impatience,.  "I've  been  to  your 
house  for  it,  doctor;  here  it  is!"  thrust  my  stomach- 
pump  into  my  hands. 

"Leave  no  means  untried,  Mr.  Keightly,"  sobbed, 
his  aunt,  nearly  heart-broken,  as  I  hesitated  about  re- 
sorting to  such  a  needless  process.  Yet,  as  nothing: 
but  extreme  measures  would  satisfy  the  clamorous; 
friends,  I  at  last  complied  with  the  general  wish,  or 
rather  curiosity,  to  see  the  action  of  the  pump,  and 
accordingly  unwound  the  convolutions  of  the  long 
snake-like  tube ;  and  having  got  everything  ready, 
passed  it  through  the  gag  or  mouth-piece,  and  placing 
my  shuddering  patient  in  a  proper  position,  tested,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  both  the  width  and  depth  of  his 
throat;  and  judging  by  the  calibre  of  my  tube  and  the 
facility  of  transit,  concluded  that  the  dimensions  of  his. 
swallow  more  approximated  to  a  chimney  than  a  bird's 
pipe  or  a  quill. 

"  Glassy  eye — absorbed  in  the  blood — no  use. 
Stomach-pump,  humbug!"  ejaculated  my  fat  friend, 
peering  into  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  directly  vanishing 
to  report  his  opinion  to  the  company.  Having  pumped 
Mr.  St.  Aubrey  Browne  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and 
put  him  to  bed  with  a  pair  of  mustard  stockings,  and 
his  black  face  set  off  to  advantage  by  a  white  night- 
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cap,  I  tucked  in  the  clothes,  and  drawing  the  curtains, 
left  him  for  the  night  to  his  own  reflections,  and  the 
grateful  sense  of  an  excoriated  stomach. 

In  the  morning,  I  found  him  of  course  doing  well, 
but  as  it  was  a  case  they  would  not  let  me  make  light 
of,  I  was  obliged  to  attend  him  daily  for  a  month.  His 
recovery  was  the  most  complete  and  remarkable  thing 
I  ever  saw ;  when  the  black  cuticle  peeled  off,  his  face 
instead  of  exhibiting  its  former  pallor,  had  assumed 
quite  a  healthy  tone,  his  voice  too  had  acquired  volume 
and  fulness.    But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
change,  was  the  state  of  his  appetite,  which  suddenly  ex- 
hibited a  voracious  propensity  for  beef  steak,  roast  pork, 
and  broiled  kidnies  ;  whether  tbis  was  the  effect  of  the 
mustard  absorbed  into  the  system,  or  the  stimulating 
action  of  it  on  the  digestive  organs  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say :  the  result  was  as  I  describe  it.    He  at  the  same 
time  acquired   a  predilection  for   strong  potations, 
eschewed  soda  water,  took  his  unadulterated  sherry 
after  dinner,  and  even  became  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  egg-flip  and  dog's-nose.    The  result  of  all 
was,  that  when  he  next  appeared  in  public,  it  was  with 
a  new  face,  an  expanded  intellect  and  a  robust  and 
manly  body;  and  instead  of  being  the  duck  of  silly 
girls,  or  the  Adonis  of  sentimental  young  ladies,  he  was 
declared  by  all  the  sex  to  be  a  handsome,  agreeable,  and 
very  sensible  young  gentleman. 

A  desideratum  entirely  ^brought  about  by  a  mistake 
in  drinking  a  lotion,  and  washing  his  face  with  a  col- 
ly rium. 
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FRANK  THORNTON;  OR,  THE  LOST  LIFE. 

The  tears  that  affection  sheds  at  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band or  a  father— nature's  dearest  and  holiest  ties- 
time  may  assuage,  and  the  inexorable  duties  of  life 
and  the  obligations   of   society  ultimately  dry  up 
and  subdue;  but  the  sting  of  penury,  the  reproach 
of  poverty,  and  the  contumely  of  the  world,  cling 
like  a  moral  malaria  to  the  latest  hours  of  life,  and 
corrode  what  might  often  become   contentment  and 
resignation,  by  the  obloquy  that   for    ever  pursues 
the  footsteps  of  necessity.    The  man  who  would  have 
defended  his  wife  and  sheltered  his  family  with  the 
tenderness  of  love  and  the  devotion  of  his  life  from 
every  evil,  or  the  lightest  gust  of  wintry  hardship,  by 
his  improvidence,  or  through  neglecting  those  steps 
that  would  have  averted   misfortune    and  have  se- 
cured ease  and  competence,  dies  in  the  fullness  of  his 
strength  and  the  arrogance  of  his  years,  leaving  an  off- 
spring reared  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
abundance. to  all  the  war  of  destitution  and  the  crushing 
miseries  of  penury. 

These  are  not  hypothetical  assertions,  fictitious  ima- 
ginings, to  bear  out  the  familiar  adage  of  the  "lights 
and  shades  of  daily  life;"  nor  are  the  domestic  scenes  I 
am  about  to  portray  fortuitous  cases  or  bald  and  iso- 
lated facts,  clothed  for  the  occasion  in  the  imagery  of 
romance,  and  heightened  into  suppositious  interest  by 
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the  rouaded  eloquence  of  fiction  ;  but  the  stern,  hard 
and  uncompromising  outlines  of  hourly  life-iron-faced 
facts,  grim-visaged  realities,  that  may  be  encountered 
in  every  street  or  lane  of  this  world-wide  city.  Plots, 
histories  indeed,  of  domestic  tragedies,  or  records  of 
homely  comforts,  that  have  been  jotted  down  m  the 
abstract,  beside  the  medical  facts  that  as  often  gave 
birth  to  the  calamities  themselves,  as  they  were  the 

results  of  them. 

Mr.  Thornton,  the  hero  of  my  present  story,  was,  at 
the  time  I  introduce  him  to  the  reader,  a  taU,  well- 
made,  and  remarkably  handsome  man  of  about  five  or 
six-and  twenty,  carrying  on  his  business  of  commission 
and  general  agent  at  his  office  in  Broad  Street  Build- 
ings. I  had  known  Prank  Thornton  for  many  years, 
and  had  indeed  been  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  parents  and.  family  before  he  had  even  left 
school,  or  entered  on  the  responsible  duties  of  life.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  grateful  pleasure  that 
I  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  Frank,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  to  form  one  in  a  pic-nic  party  to 
Epping  Forest,  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary 
of  his°  wedding-day ;  for  Frank  had  already  been 
married  some  time,  was  the  father  of  two  fine  boys,  and, 
without  any  exaggeration  in  the  matter,  the  husband 
of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  whole  district 
where  they  resided. 

It  is,  then,  into  one  of  the  romantic  nooks  and  em- 
bowered arcades  of  Epping  Forest— little  bosky  glades, 
as  if  specially  reared  by  nature  and  the  connivance  of 
•wood-nymphs  and  fairies  for  human  junketing  and 
social  holidays— that  I  beg  the  reader  to  allow  me  to 
conduct  him ;  where,  seated  on  the  thick,  soft  grass,  or 
reclining  against  the  gnarled  stems  of  stunted  oaks,  or 
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indolently  lounging  on  the  mossy  root  of  some  fantast  ic 
tree,  is  congregated  a  party  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
young  and  happy  people,  Avith  that  due  proportion  of 
the  sexes,  that  while  it  insures  the  harmony  of  all,  gives 
to  each  a  participator  and  companion.  I  have  said 
young,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood,  Mr.  Travers,  and  myself,  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  of  that  age  when  the  vivacity  of  youth  is  yet 
unsubdued  by  the  discretion  of  maturity. 

Upon  a  cloth,  w^hose  whiteness  on  the  dark-grcen 
sward  made  it  look  like  a  sheet  of  snow,  was  spread 
that  profusion  of  meats  and  substantial  aliment  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  constituted  the  staple  of 
pic-nic  parties.  We  had  partaken  almost  to  repletion 
of  the  tempting  viands  before  us ;  for  the  freshness  of 
the  air,  the  elasticity  of  our  spirits,  and  the  laughter, 
romping,  and  exercise,  that  give  such  a  zest  to  rural 
enjoyments,  had  stimulated  the  appetites  of  all,  and,  to 
judge  by  the  hilarity  of  the  company,  had  by  no  means 
impaired  their  ability  for  further  execution. 

The  ladies  were  enjoying  the  lemonade  or  hock  and 
water,  with  which  the  younger  members  were  assi- 
duously supplying  them,  and  the  gentlemen  in  a  state 
of  pleasurable  indolence  sipping  their  wine ;  whom  Julia 
Travers,  who  was  seated  by  the  side  of  her  accepted 
lover,  Frederick  Hare  wood,  changed  the  theme  of  con- 
versation by  observing,  as  she  addressed  her  compa- 
nion's father — 

"How  glad  I  am,  Mr.  Harcwood,  to  find  you  so 
much  better.  Tour  spirits  are  as  buoyant  as  the 
youngest  among  us ;  and  I  have  not  heard  you  cough 
once  to-day."  I  must  here  observe,  that  Mr.  Hajewood 
had  met  with  an  accident  some  two  or  three  years  pre- 
viously, Avhich,  by  unskilful  treatment  and  neglect, 
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had  degenerated  into  consumption,  and  though  labouring 
under  the  worst  form  of  this  fatal  disease ;  and  m  what 
might  he  called  its  last  stage,  he  carried  through  it  all— 
and  with  the  certain  conviction  that  his  life  could  not 
he  depended  upon  for  a  day-an  unruffled  disposition 
and  a  mind  of  remarkable  vivacity  and  cheerfulness. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder,  my  dear  girl,"  he  replied, 
smiling  "  how  it  is,  with  the  grave  for  ever  staring  me 
in  thefece,  and  death  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder  with 
an  admonitory  rap  whenever  I  cough  or  laugh,  that  I 
can' be  so  gay  and  sociable;  but  the  fact  is,  my  disposi- 
tion and  my  years  do  not  assimilate.    If  I  lived  to  be 
a  hundred,  my  heart  would  be  as  young  and  my  mind 
as  green  as  they  were  at  twenty.    Though  I  may  be- 
come aged  I  can  never  grow  old;  besides  all  this,  I 
have  an  iEgis  that  can  ward  off  every  shaft  but  that  of 
death." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.    An  JSgis  ?" 
"  A  shield,  then,  my  love." 

"A  shield  of  the  Achilles,  I  suppose  you  mean," 
observed  Mr.  Travers,  as  in  his  literal  mind  he  inter- 
preted the  figurative  expression. 

"  Or  perhaps  a  Palladium,"  I  added,  laughing. 
"That  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  you  know, 
and  quite  as  potentially." 

"  A  Beacon  would  produce  the  effect  as  well,"  cried 
Thornton,  archly,  "  it*  it  warned  you  of  the  dangers  to 
be  shunned,  as  the  best  armour  ever  worn  by  Pallas  or 
Minerva." 

"Pshaw!  a  Rock  will  answer  that  purpose,"  re- 
marked Fred  Harewood. 

"  A  truce,  I  pray !  If  you  mean  to  make  wit  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  insurance-titles,  the  joke  will  stretch 
to  the  crack  of  doom,"  cried  Mr.  Harewood,  holding 
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up  his  hands  in  deprecation  ;  "for though  their  number 
may  be  legion,  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  they  will  be 
doubled,  and  when  it  shall  be  every  man's  boast  to  say, 
I  am  worth  a  thousand  pounds  !  By-the-bye,  Keightky, 
how  do  you  get  on  with  your  Dew  office  ?"  he  inquired, 
suddenly  turning  to  me.  "  Do  the  public  begin  to 
understand  the  system  ?  in  fact,  do  the  people  come  in  ? 
for,  after  all,  it  is  to  the  million  you  must  look." 

"  There  is  a  decided  spread  of  intelligence  as  respects 
Life  Assurance,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  if  we  can  only  make 
the  ladies  understand  how  vitally  they  are  concerned  in 
the  development  of  the  science,  that  deep,  that  bitter 
agony,  that  bereavement  too  often  leaves  on  the  deso- 
late hearth,  will  in  a  great  measure  have  ceased  to 
exist.    But  as  regards  our  office,"  I  added,  "  we  had 

1034  proposals  last  year,  and  accepted  "    But  at 

this  moment  the  harmony  of  our  party  was  not  a  little 
discomposed  by  the  abrupt  appearance  of  a  gipsy  girl, 
who,  having  noiselessly  approached,  and  being  unper- 
ceived  till  she  spoke,  stood  in  the  most  sudden  and  start- 
ling manner  before  us.  The  girl  was  tall  and  delicate,  with 
the  usual  cast  of  gipsy  features,  and  might  probably  have 
been  pretty ;  but  the  tangled  and  neglected  state  of  her 
hair,  and  not  over-clean  skin,  detracted  from  any  per- 
sonality she  might  otherwise  have  possessed.    Her  eves, 
however,  were  uncommonly  bright  and  piercing,  almost 
wild  in  the  keenness  of  their  scrutiny.    Her  dress  was 
ragged,  and  with  her  bare  feet,  her  long  uncombed  hair 
hanging  like  a  mane  upon  her  tanned  neck  and  sharp 
shoulders,  gave  her  a  forbidding  and  repulsive  appear- 
ance; which,  conjoined  with  her  stealthy  and  abrupt 
appearance  among  us,  caused  all  the  ladies  of  our  party 
to  draw  back  with  a  feeling  of  affright,  not  unmingled 
with  disgust,  from  so  unprepossessing  an  intruder. 
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"  A  gipsy  !"  cried  Prank  Thornton,  with  a  shout  of 
delight,  "the  very  thing  we  wanted;  to  have  gone 
Ripsyiffg  and  not  to  have  encountered  a  veritable  deni- 
zen of  the  woods,  would  have  been  a  solecism  in  nature- 
Did  you  come  from  above,  my  nut-brown  maid  ne 
inquired,  in  a  strain  of  playful  raillery-"  or  did  you 
sprin-  out  of  one  of  these  oaks,  like  a  Hamadryade  ;  or 
leap  from  the  bosom  of  a  fungus  like  an  elf  or  fairy ;  or 
possibly  you  darted  from  yonder  bosky  glade  like  a  pry- 
ing Faun  or  she-Lapitha;"  and  he  indicated  her  flowing 
mane  as  suggestive  of  the  simile  ;  «  or"-and  he  spoke 
in  an  arch-whisper,  significantly  pointing  downwards 
— "  did  you  come  from  below,  eh  ?" 

With  an  indignant  flash  of  her  dark  eyes,  that  made 
even  the  volatile  Frank  look  momentarily  grave,  she 
darted  a  withering  look  of  contempt  on  the  bantering 
speaker,  and  said,  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  "  Perhaps 
the  handsome  gentleman  would  like  his  fortune  told. 
The  gipsy  knows  how  to  read  the  future,  and  can  fore- 
tell the  good  and  bad.  Will  you  try  her  skill?"  she 
demanded,  directing  her  eyes  full  on  his  face. 

"By  all  means,"  cried  Prank,  gaily;  "  for  what  pur- 
pose are  we  here  but  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
through  the  magic  mirror  of  your  prophetic  eyes? 
Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality  ;  and  begin  with  this 
lady,"  he  added,  giving  the  girl  half  a  crown,  and  hold- 
ing out  the  small  delicate  hand  of  his  reluctant  wife. 
The  gipsy,  after  a  few  minutes'  inspection  of  the  un- 
steady palm,  and  a  rapid  glance  at  the  beautiful  features 
of  the  young  wife,  replied  in  the  true  oracular  tone, 
"  Lady,  remember  the  Tenth  of  June  ;  for  on  that  day 
you  shall  know  a  change  of  fortune." 

"  Quite  Delphic,  I  declare,"  rejoined  Prank.  "  Put 
let  me  advise  you  to  be  more  explicit  with  ladies  in 
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future ;  for  women  in  general  are  fond  of  something 
more  definite.  Now,  Miss  Travers,  it  is  your  turn  y* 
and  he  motioned  the  gipsy  towards  the  group  of  ladies 
behind. 

"Husband  and  wife  should  go  together.  I  will  tell 
yours  first,"  replied  the  girl,  disregarding  Frank's  ad- 
monition. 

"  Who  told  you  that?"  he  cried,  a  little  surprised  at 
the  girl's  penetration. 

"  I  should  be  a  poor  fortune-teller,"  she  rejoined  con- 
temptuously, "if  I  could  not  tell  a  maid  from  a  wife. 
Let  me  tell  yours,"  she  persisted. 

"  That  was  a  happy  guess,  my  girl,  made  to  extract 
another  half-crown.  But  as  we  do  not  consult  an 
oracle  every  day,  it  were  a  shame  to  stint  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  as  etiquette  must  give  place  to  inspiration, 
let  me  know  quickly  as  much  good  fortune  as  two-and- 
sixpence  will  purchase."  And  giving  the  girl  another 
piece  of  money,  Thornton  took  off  his  hat  deferentially, 
and  holding  out  his  hand  with  mock  solemnity,  awaited 
the  response. 

Fixing  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  keen  malice  on  his 
face,  she  passed  her  finger  mechanically  over  the  lines 
of  his  hand,  and  without  removing  her  glance  from  his 
countenance,  said  :  "  I  see  a  carriage  and  horses  in  the 
distance,  and  many  people  shouting,  and  a  great  crowd. 
Your  fortune  is  told,  for  it  hangs  on  that."  And 
dropping  his  hand  without  deigning  further  reply,  she 
passed  round  the  group,  and  in  the  usual  whining  tone 
of  her  tribe,  importuned  the  other  ladies  to  gratify  her 
cupidity. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  the  girl  has  touched  the  very 
summit  of  my  ambition,"  exclaimed  Thornton,  in  a  burst 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  company  all  heartily  joined. 
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H  She  sees  what  I  am,  and  have  been,  most  ardently 
looking  out  for— a  carriage.  Thank  you,  my  good  she- 
Faun  ;  there  is  something  tangible  in  that  prophecy. 
It  is  a  clear  foreshadowing  of  the  mayorality,  or  sheriff 
at  least.  Come,  Harewood,  buy  half  a  crown's  worth 
of  such  potential  good  fortune,"  he  added,  addressing 
his  opposite  friend. 

"The  young  are  struck  down,  and  the  old  are  ex- 
alted," replied  the  gipsy,  speaking  generally,  and  with 
her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;  then  suddenly  raising 
them  to  the  wasted  but  cheerful  face  of  Mr.  Harewood, 
she  continued:  "I  will  tell  that  gentleman's  fortune 
without  a  fee— his  contentment  shall  go  farther  than 
youth  or  riches;  but  let  him  beware  of  joy,  for  happi- 
ness has  a  sharper  dart  than  grief."  And  without 
waiting  for  further  reply,  she  turned  abruptly  round, 
and,  striding  down  the  vista,  disappeared  in  an  opposite 
glade. 

"  What  can  the  10th  of  June  have  to  do  with  my 
fortune?"  asked  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  the  gipsy  strode 
away.  "Have  you  any  belief  in  their  prophecies, 
Prank?" 

"  It  would  be  a  sin  to  refuse  belief  to  such  fair  pro- 
mises, love;  especially  when  they  coincide  with  my 
own  ambition.  But  I  will  tell  you  what,  love  ;  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  constancy  of  your  affection  than  m 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune ;  and  if  I  can  read  any  por- 
tent aright,  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  a  change  of  wea- 
ther," replied  Thornton,  gaily,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
sky  through  the  opening  in  the  leaves  overhead,  "and 
believe  very  strongly  that  those  cumuli  indicate  a  com- 
ing storm;  and  as  I  have  a  great  faith  in  a  dry  skin, 
-would  advise  a  speedy  adjournment  to  the  carriages." 
As  there  was  no  disputing  an  augury  bo  convincing 
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as  the  rapidly-lowering  state  of  the  sky  prognosticated, 
a  hasty  retreat  was  made  to  the  vehicles :  and  calling 
the  servants  to  pack  up,  the  whole  of  the  party  shortly 
took  their  seats,  and  in  two  hours  later  were  congre- 
gated in  the  hospitable  home  of  Frank  Thornton. 

"What  a  luxury  it  is,  Eucy,  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  to  come  home  to  a  cheerful  fireside,"  remarked 
Thornton,  as  he  returned  home  on  a  cold  spring  after- 
noon, about  three  years  subsequent  to  our  party  in 
Epping  Eorest,  and  with  his  wife,  who  had  met  him  in 
the  hall,  entered  together  the  bright  and  genial  apart- 
ment so  tastefully  prepared  for  his  coming.  "And 
what  a  recompense,"  he  continued,  spreading  his  hands 
before  the  fire,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  luxury  of 
the  warmth,  "  after  the  strife  and  anxieties  of  business, 
is  the  smiling  welcome  of  a  loving  wife,  and  the  endear- 
ing accents  of  these  lisping  prattlers  !"    And  as  Thorn- 
ton paused  in  this  tribute  to  his  home  amenities,  he 
took  the  white  hand  that  hung  so  temptingly  over  his 
easy-chair,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  his  manly  heart,  looked  down  with  beaming 
affection  on  the  three  young  children,  who,  in  emulous 
love,  were  contending  for  the  giddy  altitude  of  their 
father's  knee.    The  night  was  cold,  gusty,  and  wet — 
one  of  those  discomfortable  days  of  March,  that,  suc- 
ceeding a  delusive  dream  of  early  summer,  impress  the 
mind  with  all  the  gloom  of  winter.    The  rain  beat 
against  the  window  with  a  monotonous  patter,  that 
made  the  bright  fire  look  tenfold  more  comfortable; 
while  the  driving  wind  that  every  now  and  then  shook 
the  casements,  and  gaining  ingress  through  gaps  and 
crannies,  tried  the  strength  of  the  locks,  as  it  hurled  its 
confined  breath  against  the  doors,  made  the  soft  carpeted 
room  and  the  close-draped  windows  seem  a  very  paradise 
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of  bliss.  The  apartment  itself  was  furnished  with  all  the 
simple  elegance  that  a  moderate  fortune  and  good  taste 
could  achieve,  and  if  it  did  not  contain  all  the  usurious 
appurtenances  of  modern  life,  wanted  at  least  none  of 
its  comforts.  But  over  and  above  the  adornments  of  the 
upholsterer's  art,  there  was  that  pervading  grace,  tha 
quiet,  unobtrusive  charm,  that  only  female  taste  and 
woman's  fingers  can  impart;  for  there  is  a  sentiment  m 
the  smallest  trifle  that  pertains  to  woman,  that  leaves  a 
halo  round  the  spot  that  shrines  it.  The  nicely-ordered 
vases,  the  early  flowers  disposed  on  chefiWr  and 
chimney,  the  laced  fauteuil,  the  downy  footstool,  the 
flowing  drapery  of  the  curtains,  and  a  thousand  name- 
less trifles,  spoke  mute  but  eloquent  praises  of  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place.  . 

Wealth  and  art  may  fill  a  house  with  luxury,  but  it 
is  only  woman  can  give  the  stamp  of  grace  to  homely 
wares,  and  out  of  the  meanest  things  create  new  plea- 


sures. 


Such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  the  mind  ot 
Frank  Thornton,  as  he  sat  abstractedly  gazing  on  his 
three  little  ones,  as  they  strove  unaided  to  master  the 
difficult  ascent  of  the  paternal  lap— such  thoughts  con- 
trasting with  the  bleak,  cold  night  he  had  just  shut  out 
and  the  warm,  sparkling  home  he  now  enjoyed,  with 
the  multiplied  evidences  of  his  wife's  tasteful  house- 
wifery that  encountered  him  on  every  side,  filled  his 
breast  with  a  feeling  of  such  calm  content  and  perfect 
happiness,  that  the  full  measure  of  his  bliss  stood  m 
overflowing  gratitude  in  his  eyes. 

"A  man  must  toil  to  merit  a  home  like  this;  and 
what  is  labour  or  privation  for  such  a  recompense  !"  he 
said,  shaking  off  the  abstraction  that  had  for  a  moment 
settled  on  his  mind,  and  looking  affectionately  up  to  his 
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wife,  and  at  the  same  time  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
help  the  youngest  to  walk  up  the  incline  of  his  leg,  and 
reach  the  haven  of  his  embrace  ;  Avkile  the  others,  facili- 
tated by  the  altered  position  of  their  father's  body,  at 
once  mounted  his  knee,  and  making  horses  of  his  lower 
extremities,  began  an  equestrian  performance  of  re- 
markable energy  and  spirit. 

"How  do  you  like  Fanny's  new  dress,  Frank?" 
inquired  his  young  wife,  as  she  leant  over  the  easy- 
chair,  and  bent  her  head  towards  her  husband,  till  her 
long  curls  rested  playfully  on  his  cheek.  "  I  made  it 
myself,"  she  added,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  innocent 
approval. 

"I  was  observing  it,  dear,  as  you  spoke,  and  hardly 
know  which  to  admire  most,  your  taste  or  providence." 

"  Ah !  you  flatter,  Frank  ;  but  I  intend  to  make  all 
the  children's  dresses  in  future." 

"  No,  love,  no  •  I  only  give  your  merit  its  due." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it!"  she  replied,  in  a 
pleased  and  happy  voice,  arching  her  graceful  neck  still 
lower  over  her  husband's  head. 

"I  like  everything  you  do,  Lucy,  because  it  is  al- 
ways well  done,"  he  rejoined,  playfully  catching  the 
tempting  curls  in  his  hand,  and  gently  drawing  down 
the  beaming  face,  affectionately  kissed  the  dimpled  lips 
that  hung  so  temptingly  above  him. 

"But  come,  Frank,  I  am  delaying  you  from  your  tea, 
and  I'm  sure  you  must  want  it  after  such  a  cold  ride ;" 
and  taking  her  place  at  the  table,  the  young  wife  began 
to  dispense  the  social  beverage,  and  tempt  her  husband's 
appetite  with  all  the  dainties  her  loving  forethought 
had  provided.  "Put  down  the  children,  dear,  and  let 
Maria  have  baby,  for  it  is  impossible  to  take  your  tea 
in  comfort  with  those  noisy  romps  on  your  knee." 
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Having  allowed  the  maid  to  place  the  two  privileged 
ones  at  the  table,  and  with  a  kiss  resigning  the  blue- 
eyed  little  fairy  that  maternal  love  still  called  the  baby, 
but  if  running  and  talking  are  indications  of  childhood, 
had  certainly  long  passed  the  stage  of  infancy,  to  the 
arms  of  Maria,  and  seen  the  little  gem  carried  rebel- 
liously  off,  Thornton  wheeled  his  chair  to  the  table,  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal. 

<<  AVhere  did  you  dine  to-day,  love  ?"  inquired  Lucy, 
refilling  her  husband's  cup,  and  pressing  him  to  taste 
the  marmalade. 

f '  At  the  usual  place,  dear,  By-the-by,  did  Keightly 
call  to-day,  and  what  does  he  say  about  Arthur  ?"  he 
asked,  glancing  at  the  eldest  boy  as  he  spread  the  con- 
fection on  his  buttered  bread. 

"  Yes,  love  ;  and  he  says  there  is  no  cause  for 
anxiety  •  the  child  is  quite  well,  though  not  of  so  robust 
a  frame  as  his  brother  ;  and  all  he  would  recommend  is  a 
little  sea-bathing  in  the  summer.  But  that,  you  know, 
Erank,  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  dear.  If  things  turn  out  well, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  spare  you  fifty  pounds,  to  take  the 
children  to  Hastings  or  Broadstairs  for  a  month  or 
two." 

"  Oh  !  that  would  be  delightful  indeed,  if  you  could 
go  with  us,  Prank ;  but  I  shouldn't  enjoy  it  all  by 
myself." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  spare  a  week  with  you,  but,  as  yet, 
I  can  hardly  tell,  I  have  so  many  ventures  out  this 
year— and  those  Australian  and  New  Zealand  specula- 
tions give  me  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  at  times,  for  I 
have  shipped  considerable  cargoes  to  both  colonies,  and 
have  two  bills  due  on  the  1st  of  June — one  for  fifteen 
and  the  other  for  seventeen  hundred — and  if  I  do  not 
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receive  remittances  before  the  end  of  May,  I  shall  be 
placed  very — — " 

"How,  dear?"  inquired  his  wife,  with  all  her: 
woman's  anxieties  up  in  arms,  and  dreading  a  thousand 
fears  in  the  ambiguity  of  her  husband's  words.  "  Oh  ! 
don't  think  of  the  sea-side,  don't  think  of  us,  while 
you  have  one  care  or  doubt  on  your  mind,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  the  pure  sincerity  of  a  wife's  heart;  "II 
should  not  have  a  moment's  peace  while  you  were 
anxious." 

"I  merely  meant,  love,"  resumed  Thornton,  hastening 
to  allay  the  fears  her  apprehension  conjured,  "that  I 
should,^  in  that  case,  be  rather  awkwardly  situated. 
But  it  is  a  probability  hardly  likely  to  happen.  There 
will  be  three  or  four  posts  in  before  these  bills  are  due, . 
and  if  I  do  not  receive  all,  I  must  have  some  large  re-  ■ 
mittances ;  and  the  market  was  so  brisk,  and  prices  so  i 
good  at  the  last  account,  that  if  I  receive  only  half  on . 
account,  it  will  fully  meet  all  my  liabilities.    Bat  let 
us  drop  the  subject  of  business,  love,  and  give  me' 
another  cup  of  tea.    I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  you  i 
shall  at  least  have  six  weeks  at  the  sea-side,  and  pro-  ■ 
pose  that  you  should  start  on  the  10th  of  June  ;"  and, 
silencing  the  uneasy  doubts  that  the  success  of  his  large 
ventures  in  the  colonies  at  times  gave  rise  to,  under  an 
assumed  gaiety— for  he  could  not  bear  to  give  his  wife 
an  unnecessary  care— he  changed  the  theme,  and  in- 
quired who  had  visited  her  to-day. 

"  The  10th  of  June !"  she  answered,  mechanically,  as 
if  replying  to  some  question  in  her  mind,  and  handing 
her  husband'a  replenished  cup  as  if  in  a  dream;  then 
suddenly  rousing  from  her  reverie,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  Prank,  that  is  the  day  on  which  " 

"  The  gipsy  prophesied  you  a  change  of  fortune ;  I 
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remember,"  cried  her  husband,  laughing,  "but  as  she 
did  not  tell  you  the  year  in  which  the.  good  time  was  to 
come,  we  must  needs  wait  for  the  event  to  inform  us. 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  gratify  myself  by  anticipating 
it  at  hand." 

"  But  I  don't  know  that  she  meant  good  fortune, 
Prank,"  replied  Lucy,  in  a  sober  tone,  andbyno  means 
reciprocating  ber  husband's  laughter. 

"  Let  us,  then,  put  the  best  construction  on  it,  love; 
but,  really,  a  gipsy  prophecy  is  too  ridiculous  for  a 
moment's  thought.  But  you  have  not  told  me  what 
visitors  you  had  to-day." 

"  Only  Mr.  Keigbtly,  to  see  Arthur,  and  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood.  By-the-bv,  Frank,  she  told  me  I  was  to  remind 
you  of  what  her  husband  had  talked  to  you  about. 
Something  connected  with  an  insurance  :  what  does 
she  mean  ?" 

"  A  life  insurance,  dear." 

"What  is  that,  then?" 

"  "Why,  Hare  wood  is  very  anxious  that  I  should  in- 
sure my  life  in  his  office.  He  has  held  a  policy  for 
many  years." 

"  But  isn't  that  very  sinful,  Prank  ;  isn't  it  a  tempt- 
ing of  Providence?" 

"Oh,  dear  no,  love!"  replied  Thornton,  laughing 
heartily  at  his  wife's  pious  scruples  ;  "  a  mere  matter 
of  business ;  though,  to  tell  tbe  truth,  I  know  very 
little  of  the  subject  myself.  But  I  certainly  shall  some 
day  do  as  Harewood  suggests,  though  at  present  I  can 
hardly  spare  enough  to  pay  an  annual  premium  on  four 
or  five  thousand  pounds,  and  I  should  not  like  to  insure 
for  anything  less." 

"  But  if  it  is  a  good  plan,  why  not  begin  with  a  small 
sum,  and  gradually  increase  the  amount  from  year  to 
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year,  as  your  means  will  enable  you  to  do,"  replied  his 
wife,  with  the  quick  perception  and  provident  fore- 
thought of  a  woman's  mind. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  may;  I'll  think  of  it:  it  didn't 
occur  to  me  in  that  light  before.  Your  idea  is  a  good 
one,  Lucy.  After  all,  there's  time  enough.  They  are 
all  admirable  things,  I  dare  say,  for  elderly  people. 
Harewood,  you  know,  is  nearly  fifty  5  besides,  his  life, 
poor  fellow,  is  not  worth  a  month's  purchase.  How 
shockingly  bad  he  looks,  and  his  cough  is  frightful." 

"  But  will  they  insure  sick  people,  Prank  ?"  inquired 
Lucy,  growing  interested  in  the  subject,  and,  with 
female  penetration,  discovering  some  ulterior  benefit, 
even  through  the  vagueness  of  her  knowledge  on  the 
matter. 

"  Some  offices  will— indeed,  I  believe  all  do  now ; 
but,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  shamefully  ignorant  of 
the  whole  scheme.  But  Harewood  was  a  sound,  healthy 
man  when  he  first  insured :  it  was  that  accident,  you 
remember,  about  a  year  before  we  were  married,  in  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  on  "Windermere,  that  first  led  to  his 
present  lamentable  state ;  a  neglected  cold  and  a  badly- 
treated  pleurisy  eventuated  in  the  consumption  that 
is  now  rapidly  carrying  him  off,  poor  fellow  !" 

'  "There  is  something  in  the  conduct  of  our  friends," 
resumed  Lucy,  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  quite  puzzles 
me,  and  at  times  makes  me  think  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harewood  are  devoid  of  natural  feeling,  and  that 
is  the  extreme  unconcern  they  express  at  the  thought 
of  death.  And  yet,  you  know,  they  both  talk,  in  the 
most  unreserved  manner,  as  to  the  certainty  of  his  fate, 
as  if  the  event  might  take  place  to-morrow.  INTow,  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  calamity  happening  to  you 
would  drive  me  mad."    And,  as  the  affectionate  wife 
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gaZed  on  the  square-knit  frame  and  open,  manly 
features  of  her  handsome  husband,  the  tears  gathered 
fast  in  her  eyes,  and  she  breathed  short  and  hard,  as  if 
the  supposition  of  such  a  misfortune  had,  for  the  nrst 
time,  invaded  the  quietude  of  her  breast. 

"  The  fact  is,  love,  Harewood's  mind  is  quite  at  ease 
in  regard  to  his  wife  and  family,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,"  replied  her  husband,  turning  uneasily  in  his 
chair;  "and  that  knowledge  deprives  death  of  all 
its  terror." 

"But  how  can  that  be?"  she  persisted;  "when  it 
is  notorious  his  business  circumstances  are  not  so  good 
as  yours,— besides,  he  is  twenty  years  older,  and  they 
have  seven  children!" 

«  It  is  a  reversionary  benefit,  dear.    It  is  true  Hare- 
wood  has  no  fortune  to  leave  his  widow  and  children, 
but  the  insurance  will  pay  his  family  at  his  death  some- 
thing like  seven  thousand  pounds,  I  believe." 
"  Did  he  insure  for  so  much  ?" 
"No,  love,  I  believe  not,— only  for  four;  but  I 
think  he  says  there  have  been  four  or  five  divisions  of 
profit  since  then,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that  his 
policy  is  worth  three  thousand  more  than  when  he  in- 
sured, and  if  he  should  live  ten  years  longer  it  will 
have  doubled  itself.    In  fact,  I  believe  he  has  already 
ceased  to  pay  premium  at  all." 

«  And  what  is  premium,  Frank?" 
"  Well,  love,  it  is  another  name  for  interest  before- 
hand. Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain  it,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  The  Blank  Insurance  Company  promise  to  pay  my 
wife  or  executors,  at  my  death,  the  Bum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  upon  condition  that  I  give  them  a  hundred  a- 
ycar  as  long  as  I  live.  That  is  premium.  Over  and 
above  this,  there  is  a  great  likelihood  of  that  five  being 
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made  seven,  eight,  or  even  ten,  if  the  Company  is  pros- 
perous, from  the  addition  of  profits  to  the  capital  or 
amount  insured  for.  Besides,  there  is  no  income-tax, 
I  believe,  on  money  paid  for  insurance.  But  I  will 
will  make  myself  master  of  the  subject  some  of  these 
days ;  in  the  meantime,  I'll  have  another  cup  of  tea, 
love;  and  as  your  marmalade  is  so  good,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  eat  some  more  of  it." 

"  But,  Prank,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  admirable  way, " 
she  replied,  supplying  her  husband  with  his  replenished 
cup,  . and  abstractedly  stirring  her  own  tea;  "that  is, 
if  it  is  quite  proper,"  she  added,  in  parenthesis,  as  a 
slight  scruple  crossed  her  mind,  "for  a  man  in  any 
relation  of  life,  but  particularly  in  business,  to  realize  a 
fortune  for  his  family.  For  what  are  his  poor  children 
to  do  if  he  should  die  !  What's  the  matter,  Frank  ?" 
she  inquired  abruptly,  as  Thornton  turned  himself  ner- 
vously in  his  chair,  and  drew  his  handkerchief  across 
his  face  to  hide  the  pang  of  anxiety  that  suddenly  con- 
vulsed his  features. 

"Nothing,  love,  nothing,"  he  replied,  recovering 
himself;  "you  seem  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  scheme 
intuitively." 

"  I  think  every  wife  and  woman  must  do  so,  Prank ; 
for  what  can  be  more  miserable  than  the  fate  of  an. 
unprotected  widow  and  friendless  orphans,"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  deep  sympathy  of  tone ;  while  Thornton 
leant  his  face  on  his  hand,  and  hid  in  his  spread  palm 
the  deep  furrows  that  a  foreboding  conscience  ploughed 
up  on  his  forehead,  as  he  felt  the  possibility  of  such  a 
fate  being  hers.  "A  man  may  toil  for  years,"  she 
resumed,  "  and  then  not  succeed  in  laying  by  sufficient 
to  educate  and  provide  for  his  family,  should  he  die 
before  they  are  all  started  in  life;  whereas,  here,  it 
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seems  you  hare  a  fortune  at  once,  for  merely  paying 
wkat  the  goldsmith  would  charge  for  taking  care  of 
your  plate  !-with  this  benefit,  too,"  she  went  on, 
lathing  and  blushing  at  her  own  eagerness  and  pene- 
tration," that  you  can't  draw  it  out,  and  waste  it  m  a 
week  on  some  abominable  scrip  or  hateful  speculations, 
that  you  men  are  so  fond  of." 

«  I  declare,  Lucy,  you  are  quite  eloquent,  and  seem 
inspired  with  the  subject."  _ 

-There  is  only  one  thing,  Prank,  I  don t  like 
in  it,"  she  added,  growing' instantly  grave  and  admo- 

^^What  is  that,  my  shrewd  little  wife?"  he  cried, 
lauo-hiog  at  the  quick  transition  in  her  features  from 
gaiety  to  sadness ;  "  what  is  it,  dear  ;  a  fear  of  the  sol- 
vency of  the  concern,  or  a  scruple  of  conscience  i 

«  Don't  laugh,  Frank?  a  scruple  of  conscience,  then  : 
I  don't  like  that  the  wife  should  derive  a  benefit  from 
the  misfortune  of  her  husband.  For  what  pleasure  can 
she  have  in  money  when  he  is  gone  with  whom  alone 
she  could  enjoy  it." 

«  Better  live  to  bless  your  husband's  memory  tor  his 
providence,  than  reproach  it  for  a  neglected  duty,  dear  ; 
and  to  refuse  a  benefit  because  you  cannot  share  it,  is 
simply  folly.  Besides,  you  forget  the  force  of  your  own 
remark— how  wretched  is  the  fate  of  an  unprotected 
widow !" 

«  But— but,  I  didn't  exactly  mean  poverty,  sne 

replied,  confused. 

"  There  is  no  protection  so  lasting,  no  friendship  so 
enduring,  as  gold,  love,"  he  said,  somewhat  severely. 
"It  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  this  world's 
mystery." 

«  I  wish  they  would  let  me  insure  ;  for  I  know  and 
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hope  I  shall  die  first,  and  then  yon  and  the  children 
would  have  all  the  benefit." 

"  That  plan  speaks  more  for  your  love,  Lucy  than 
your  consistency.    But  let  us  drop  the  subject, 'dear. 
I  will  consider  the  matter  over,  and  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity insure  my  life,  for  such  a  sum  that,  in  case  of 
any  accident  to  me,  will  leave  you  and  the  children 
above  the  reach  of  danger  for  the  rest  of  your  lives 
For  the  present,  I  am  blessed  with  youth,  health' 
and  strength;  and  if  my  affairs  in  the  East  prosper' 
I  hope  to  lay  by  at  least  a  thousand  towards  Fanny's' 
fortune.    But  I  will  certainly  think  of  the  insurance. 
I'll  call  to-morrow  for  a  prospectus,  and  perhaps  effect 
the  assurance  at  once.    At  aU  events,  I'll  think  of  it, 
for  I  know  the  principle  is  sound ;  but  at  present  I 
really  haven't  time  to  master  all  its  bearings.  Yes, 
decidedly  I'll  think  seriously  of  it.    But,  love,  it  is 
time  for  the  children  to  go  to  bed;  shall  I  ring  for 
Maria?"    And  appealing  to  his  watch,  Mr.  Thornton 
stretched  his  hand  to  the  bell-rope  ;  and  for  that  night 
the  matter  dropped. 

Mrs.  Thornton  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  her  husband's 
prevarication  of  tone  and  irresolution ;  for  if,  as  he 
allowed,  and  her  own  unaided  penetration  told  her,  the 
scheme  was  a  sound  and  beneficial  one,  why  postpone 
doing  what  was  right  at  once,  for  any  trivial  obstacle  -t 
why  delay  securing  a  certain  good  for  the  mere  chance 
of  a  probable  benefit !    But  she  felt  a  hesitation  on 
the  matter,  and  therefore  refrained  from  urging  him  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  secure  a  contingency  every  way 
so  desirable.     Had  the  plan  been  calculated  ulteriorly 
to  benefit  her  husband,  she  would  have  been  persevering 
and  eloquent  in  her  advocacy  of  the  measure,  and  never 
have  relinquished  her  admonition  till  she  had  carried 
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her  point.  But  as  the  advantage  would  be  hers,  if  the 
survivor,  she  felt  a  natural  delicacy,  and  instinctively 
shrunk  from  resuming  the  subject.  In  secret  however, 
she  thought  of  it  much,  and  pondered  over  it  deeply; 
and  tried,  by  reading  the  advertisements  she  occasionally 
saw  in  the  papers,  to  make  herself  conversant  with  all 
the  details  of  deferred  annuities,  reversionary  interests, 
scales  of  premiums,  and  other  matters  of  calculation. 
But  all  was  done  with  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
feeling  •  it  was  of  her  children  that  she  thought  alone  ; 
it  was  'the  strong  promptings  of  maternal  love,  over- 
coming the  reserve  of  the  woman  and  the  repugnance 
of  the  wife,  that  made  the  occupation  a  duty,  and  the 

task  holy.  , 

«  Besides,"  she  thought,  "  when  Prank  refers  to  the 
subject  again,  I  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  his  expla- 
nations, and  probably  be  capable,  in  some  slight^  degree, 
of  advising  him  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.' 

Frank  Thornton,  however,  like  thousands  similarly 
situated,  having  deferred  the  matter  indefinitely,  forgot 
it  altogether;  and  what  might  have  been  done  at  any 
time,  was  neglected  to  be  done  at  all. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  unmindful  of  his  wife  and 
children's  unprotected  state  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
for  the  thought  haunted  him  perpetually  ;  but  that  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  goal  of  independence  by  speedier 
means,  and  every  unit  drawn  from  his  available  capital 
seemed  to  procrastinate  the  time  of  that  consummation; 
and  with  the  good  resolution  held  in  mental  reser- 
vation, and  every  hour  fully  realizing  the  blessings  of 
health  and  youth,  he  pursued  his  daily  avocations,  in 
the  hope  of  that  wav.e  of  success,  that  was  at  once  to 
flood  him  on  to  independence  and  fortune. 

March  had  fulfilled  its  days  and  passed,  green  bud- 
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ding  April  came  and  went,  and  though  two  mails  had 
arrived  from  Australia,  they  brought  no  letters  for 
Ihorntonfrom  his  agents  either  at  Auckland  or  Vic- 
toria ;  and  his  anxiety  in  consequence  became  consider- 
able, not  only  on  account  of  the  large  sums  he  expected, 
and  to  the  timely  receipt  of  which  he  depended  entirely 
to  meet  the  two  heavy  bills  that  were  so  rapidly  near- 
mg  maturity,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  gloomy  appre- 
hensions entertained  by  the  colonists  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  the  critical  state  of  the  market.    It  was  conse- 
quently with  a  saddened  brow  and  slower  step  that 
Prank  Thornton  left  his  home  each  morning  for  the 
City,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  revisited  it  in  the 
evening.    But  whatever  forebodings  Thornton  might 
entertain  in  secret,  and  however  depressed  in  spirit  by 
the  cares  of  business,  he  banished  all  traces  of  anxiety 
from  his  face  and  voice  in  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
always  carried  into  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  same 
tranquil  ease  and  happy  cheerfulness  of  heart  that  had 
ever  characterized  his  domestic  conduct.    It  was  not 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  divulge  his  business-matters 
to  his  wife,  or  too  opinionated  to  consult  her  judgment 
or  seek  her  advice ;  nor  was  Thornton  of  that  vulgar 
order  of  narrow  intellects  who  believe  a  woman's  capa- 
city incapable  of  grasping  comprehensive  schemes,  or 
understanding  subjects  of  calculation,  or  soaring  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  kitchen,  or  the  mode  of  a  new  dress. 
These  were  not  the  motives  that  actuated  Thornton  in 
his  reserve  towards  his  wife  ;  his  silence  proceeded 
from  another  source, — from  affection— a  mistaken  one 
certainly — and  a  repugnance  to  shadow  her  domestic 
happiness  by  the  knowledge  of  one  care  that  might 
ruffle  the  even  tenor  of  her  contented  way.   Like  many 
other  husbands  who  act  similarly,  and  from  like  mis- 
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taken  motives,  he  knew  not  what  he  lost  hy  such 
unnecessary  care,  for  woman's  penetration  is  so  quick, 
and  her  imagination  so  vivid,  that,  with  a  perception 
like  prescience,  she  at.  once  divines  the  cause  of  her 
husband's  reserve,  and  in  her  apprehension  overcolours 
the  effect ;  and  that  solicitude  which  would  diffuse 
peace  and  affection,  too  often  plants  anxiety  and  fear. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  Australian  news  was  men- 
tioned, and  Mrs.  Thornton  inquired  about  those  formid- 
able bills,  whose  very  name  filled  her  imagination  with 
some  vague  dread,  Thornton  always  laughed  away  her 
alarm,  and  silenced,  if  he  did  not  convince,  her  uneasi- 
ness by  Antonio's  exclamation  to  Bassanio — 

>  «  In  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 

My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day." 

My  story  now  takes  a  leap  of  a  few  short  weeks,  and 
when  I  resume  the  narrative  of  this  record,  it  is  on  the 
20th  of  May.     The  morning  was  raw  and  gusty,  a 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  all  night,  and  though  somewhat 
abated  by  nine  o'clock,  still  fell  in  driving  showers, 
flooding  the  pavement  and  rendering  the  thoroughfares 
and  crossings  a  sea  of  liquid  mud.    The  discomfortable 
state  of  the  weather  seemed  to  have  a  corresponding 
influence  on  the  temper  of  the  mass  of  living  units,  who 
with  a  sullen  perseverance  jostled  each  other  without 
heed  or  apology,  in  their  onward  impetus.  With 
Thornton,  the  day  was  as  uncongenial  as  his  thoughts, 
and  gloomy  as  his  forebodings.    The  time  was  now 
come  when  it  became  necessary  to  bestir  himself  for 
means  to  meet  his  coming  liabilities  ;  for  though  it  was 
possible,  within  the  ten  days  the  bills  had  yet  to  run, 
to  receive  remittances  from  his  agents,  yet  to  depend 
upon  such  a  probability  he  felt  would  be  morally 
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criminal.  He  must  therefore  put  his  shoulder  lustily 
to  the  wheel,  and  try  what  his  friends  and  the  security 
of  a  few  Custom  House  warrants  could  do,  aided  by  the 
surplus  at  his  banker's,  in  making  provision  for  the 
demands  of  the  1st  of  June. 

With  these  thoughts  and  intentions  busily  working 
in  his  mind,  he  descended  from  the  omnibus  at  the 
corner  of  Princes  Street,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
"  I'll  call  on  Skinner  and  Brown  first,  and  if  they  will 
take  that  spelter- warrant  at  75  per  cent.,  I  think  I . 
shall  manage;  and  stiU  keep  my  promise  to  Lucy,  to 
go  'to  Broadstairs  by  the  10th."    And  putting  up  his 
umbrella,  Thornton,  with  his  faculties  deeply  employed 
in  a  mental  calculation  of  possible  and  probable  figures, 
struck  into  the  vortex  of  cabs,  waggons,  and  carriages, 
which  usually  marked  that  maelstrom  of  danger— the 
Mansion-house  crossinsr. 

Mechanically— for  his  mind  was  busy— Thornton 
reached  in  safety  the  first  oasis  in  this  difficult  navi- 
gation, the  miniature  place  and  lamp-post,  where  human 
ships  in  distress  put  in,  as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge,  before 
adventuring  the  further  voyage.   Having  waited  for  the 
momentary  lull,  that  every  few  minutes  succeeds  the 
distracting  turmoil  of  carriages,  he  again  dashed  into 
the  miry  thoroughfare,  aiming  to  reach  the  corner  of 
King  William  Street;  but  the  slippery  state  of  the  road 
caused  him  to  miss  a  step,  and,  before  he  could  recover 
his  equilibrium,  there  was  a  sudden  shout  behind, 
which  was  instantly  multiplied  on  every  side  in  be- 
wildering repetition.    Hoping  to  escape  the  cause,  and 
impeded  by  his  umbrella,  he  sprang  recklessly  forward, 
when  a  fearful  blow  on  the  chest  from  the  pole  of  an 
omnibus  hurled  him  to  the  ground  ;  while  at  the  same 
instant  a  butcher's  cart  dashed  over  his  body,  and  a 
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cab-horse,  suddenly  pulled  back  on  its  haunches,  hung 
over  the  prostrate  form,  with  its  threatening  hoofs  beat- 
ing the  air  a  yard  above  his  head.  To  drag  the  bleed- 
ino-  and  mangled  body  from  the  imminent  peril  that 
surrounded  it  was  hardly  the  work  of  a  minute  ;  and  as 
the  ever-sympathizing  crowd  bore  the  disfigured  and 
insensible  Thornton  to  the  nearest  surgeon's,  the  tide 
of  traffic,  like  the  rolling  sea,  again  closed  over  the  spot, 
indifferent  to  the  death  or  misery  that  a  moment  before 
had  marked  the  place  so  fatally. 

Upon  examination,  the  injuries  were  found  too  serious 
to  admit  of  more  than  the  most  superficial  assistance ; 
and  the  surgeon,  having  found  his  card-case  and  private 
address,  had  his  patient  placed  in  a  cab,  and  with  his 
assistant,  supporting  the  body  between  them,  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  residence  indicated. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  called  that  morning,  by 
invitation,  to  see  the  youngest  child— baby  Fanny,  as 
the  fond  mother  delighted  to  call  her— and  was  in  the 
nursery,  making  some  professional  inquiries  of  the  ser- 
vant, for  Mrs.  Thornton  had  just  run  down-stairs  to 
bring  up  an  insurance  prospectus  she  had  obtained, 
that  I  might  explain  one  of  its  knotty  mysteries  to 
her.    I  was  sitting  in  the  low  rocking-chair,  with  the 
child  on  my  lap,  soothingly  swinging  myself  and  little 
patient  to  and  fro,  and  abstractedly  playing  with  the 
soft  glossy  ringlets  of  the  child's  hair,  and  hardly, 
hearing  the  replies  of  the  loquacious  maid,  when  a  loud, 
piercing  shriek,  of  such  intensity,  burst  upon  the  ear, 
that  the  house  seemed  filled  with  a  flood  of  sound.  I 
instantly  sprang  to  my  feet,  for  my  ear  told  me  that 
such  a  cry  could  only  proceed  from  strong  mental 
anguish,  and  hastily  thrusting  the  child  into  the  girl's 
arms,  I  hastened  down-stairs. 
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Upon  a  sofa  in  the  parlour  lay  the  body  of  Frank 
Thornton ;  his  face  was  of  a  deadly  paleness,  except 
where  a  stream  of  congealed  blood  had  dyed  the  check 
with  a  purple  stain.  His  jaws  were  locked,  showing 
through  the  parted  lips  the  closely -compressed  teeth ; 
while  his  protruding,  filmy  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  .sockets.  The  body  was  perfectly  passive,  and  the 
only  indication  of  life  was  evinced  in  the  occasional 
puffing  of  the  lips  and  expanding  nostrils,  as  he  drew 
by  fits  slow  and  heavy  inspirations  of  air. 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  kneeling  partly  by  and  in  part 
reclining  on  her  husband's  breast ;  her  long  hair,  which 
had  broken  from  its  confinement,  streaming  like  a  veil 
over  her  head  and  face,  and  through  which  the  white 
arms  that  encompassed  his  neck  and  folded  the  beloved 
form,  shone  like  the  purest  marble  through  a  misty 
haze;  while  the  outline  of  her  graceful  and  waving 
figure  contrasted  powerfully  with  the  strong,  motion- 
less body,  and  the  soiled  and  bloody  garments  of  her 
insensible  husband.  She  had  fainted,  and  still  re- 
mained so  far  unconscious  as  to  be  regardless  of  any 
admonition  I  could  give,'  and  only  answered  by  a  low, 
plaintive  wail,  that,  as  she  tightened  her  embrace  of 
the  beloved  form,  had  something  inexpressibly  mournful 
and  affecting  in  its  swan-like  and  heartbroken  wailings. 

Seeing  the  necessity  there  was  for  speedy  measures 
as  regarded  the  patient,  I  had  Mrs.  Thornton  at  once 
removed  to  her  room,  and  on  examination  discovered 
that  his  situation  was  even  more  grave  than  my  first 
surmise  had  led  me  to  suspect.  Over  and  above  an  ex- 
ternal laceration  of  the  scalp,  there  was  a  circumscribed 
fracture  and  depression  of  the  skull,  five  of  the  ribs 
were  broken,  and,  worse  than  all,  that  uncertainty  as 
regarded  the  state  of  the  internal  organs — injuries 
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which  time  and  symptoms  alone  could  elucidate.  In 
fact,  his  situation  was  highly  critical. 

All  the  manipulations  of  art  that  the  case  so  imme- 
diately called  for  were  performed  at  once ;  and  though 
within  an  hour  the  brain  was  relieved  of  its  pressure 
by  the  trephine,  it  was  several  days  before  conscious- 
ness and  speech  were  restored ;  and  even  then  his  con- 
dition was  one  of  extreme  anxiety  and  peril. 

As  respects  Mrs.  Thornton,  when  the  first  violent 
paroxysm  of  her  grief  and  alarm  was  over,  she  became 
the  calm,  collected,  and  unflinching  nurse,  keeping 
down  all  undue  evidence  of  feeling,  and  so  schooling 
her  anxiety  as  to  make  every  affection  of  the  wife  sub- 
servient to  the  self-imposed  duty  of  the  woman.  And 
though  it  has  often  been  my  province  to  admire  the 
noblest  traits  of  the  female  heart,  as  exemplified  in 
sickness  and  calamity,  never  have  I  witnessed  anything 
more  complete  and  beautiful  than  the  devoted  assiduity 
of  this  young  and  lovely  wife,  in  her  arduous  ministry 
on  her  sick  husband. 

Though  all  matters  of  business  were  of  course  strictly 
prohibited  in  conversation,  I  could  plainly  perceive 
there  was  some  source  of  heavy  anxiety  on  his  mind 
that  appeared  to  occupy  his  thoughts  continually. 

Since  his  recovery  to  consciousness  I  had  always 
preserved  a  cheerful  prognostic  as  to  his  recovery ;  and 
however  grave  my  own  doubts  might  be  as  to  the 
future,  I  kept  my  fears  to  myself;  at  all  events,  from 
my  patient.  Indeed,  his  own  opinion  was  that  he 
should  recover;  and  he  often  expressed  a  conviction 
that,  if  necessary,  his  years  and  robust  constitution 
would  carry  him  through  a  far  worse  mishap  than 
this. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  till  the  twentieth  day, 
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when,  in  spite  of  every  remedy  to  arrest  it — the  event 
dreaded  from  the  first — effusion  on  the  chest,  set  in, 
with  its  most  aggravated  symptoms.  Indeed,  his  situa- 
tion was  so  precarious,  that  I  resolved  to  stay  the 
night  with  him,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  any  change 
that  might  occur. 

After  a  most  harassing  night,  he  fell  asleep  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  seemed  a  little  better ;  taking 
advantage  of  this  lull  in  his  symptoms,  I  induced  Mrs. 
Thornton  to  retire  for  an  hour's  rest  in  the  adjoining 
room.  ■  After  some  time,  finding  my  patient  still,  as.  I 
believed,  asleep,  I  quietly  took  my  place  by  the  bed, 
and  placing  my  fingers  gently  on  his  pulse,  cast  my  eyes 
inquiringly  on  his  face ;  to  my  extreme  surprise  I  dis- 
covered he  was  awake,  and  was  perfectly  amazed  at 
the  strange  and  horrible  expression  that  beamed  in  his 
eyes,  which,  dilated  to  their  utmost  expansion,  seemed 
instinct  with  some  ghastly  and  undefined  terror,  while 
his  heaving  chest  and  guttural  breathing,  with  the 
writhing  that  suddenly  convulsed  his  body,  was  inex- 
pressibly painful  to  witness.  "With  a  powerful  effort 
he  suddenly,  and  with  remarkable  energy,  sprang  up  in 
bed,  and  after  gazing  wildly  round  the  room  for  a 
moment,  with  his  hair  erect  and  every  feature  working 
in  mental  terror,  he  grasped  the  breast  of  my  coat  with 
a  force  that  nearly  dragged  me  from  my  feet,  and  in  a 
struggling  voice,  gasped  in  discordant  accents,  "  Gra- 
cious God  !  doctor— tell  me — what  is  this  awful  feeling 
at  my  heart?  Is — is  it — no!  no,  it  cannot — do  not 
tell  me  so— merciful  God  !"  he  ejaculated  with  sudden 
energy,  and  peering  into  my  face  with  an  intensity 
quite  appalling,  "is  it  death?"  and  the  word  rattled 
hoarsely  in  his  throat.  "  It  is  !  What,  die  !  My  God ! 
my  God ! — die  !"  he  continued,  without  a  pause,  in  the 
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same  excited  strain,  and  heaving  every  word  out  of  his 
chest  as  if  battling  with  death  for  an  utterance ;  and 
no  provision  made  for  wife  or-mercy,  mercy!  and  1 
have  no  time !    A  month  ago,"  he  groaned  m  agony 
-a  month  ago,  and  I  might  have  left  a  fortune;  and 
now,  now-oh  fool-wretch-idiot!"    Then  suddenly 
breaking  off,  he  cried,  in  imploring  eagerness,  and  m 
accents  of  the  wildest  despair,  as  withdrawing  one  hand 
from  my  neck,  he  struck  his  chest  fiercely,  as  if  to  beat 
down  the  agony  that  choked  him.    "  Save  me,  save  me 
for  an  hour,  to  retrieve  my  sin— or— or— they  will  be 
be-gars.  Do  youhear  me-beggars  !"  he  reiterated  with 
increased  vehemence.     "Keightly!    Keightly !"  and 
his  voice  rose  to  a  screaming  dissonance,  and  his  features 
grew  livid  with  emotion,  as  he  grasped  me  with  in- 
creased impetuosity,  "  save  me  for  an  hour— save,  or 
my  wife  and  children  will— will— only  half— half,  but— 
"but—"     And  with  every  lineament  convulsed  and 
darkening  under  the  agony  of  his  upbraiding  conscience, 
and  his  eyes  darting  from  their  sockets,  his  voice  sud- 
denly ceased,  while  his  lips  and  jaws  moved  in  convul- 
sive silence,  as  he  sat  in  rigid  horror  peering  into  my 
face.    After  a  few  abortive  attempts  at  articulation,  a 
sudden  tremor  passed  through  his  frame,  and  pressing 
his  hand  spasmodically  on  his  side,  he  ejaculated,  m  a 
loud  cry,  the  one  word,  "  God  !"  and  before  I  had  time 
to  note  his  features,  or  feel  his  relaxed  fingers,  his  head 
dropped  forward,  and  he  fell  dead  on  my  shoulder. 

At  the  same  moment  the  opposite  doors  of  the  room 
were  opened ;  through  the  one  rushed  Mrs.  Thornton, 
pale  and  terrified,  roused  from  her  uneasy  sleep  by  the 
last  words  of  her  husband ;  but  the  sight  that  encoun- 
tered her  seemed  instantaneously  to  freeze  the  blood  in 
her  heart,  for  she  became  motionless,  and  stood  like  a 
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statue  before  the  Gorgon  Death.  After  a  moment  she 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  clasping  her  hands  before  her 
face,  broke  into  a  storm  of  such  grief,  as  if  the  heart 
had  poured  out  its  stream  of  life  in  tears.  By  the  door 
immediately  opposite  where  I  stood,  with  the  stiffening 
body  still  on  my  shoulder,  two  ill-dressed,  vulgar-looking 
men  entered ;  the  foremost  took  off  his  hat  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  taking  a  printed  paper  from  the 
crown,  said,  as  he  advanced  into  the  room,  "I've  got 

an  execution  here   ;"  but  stopping  short  in  his 

speech,  and  looking  hard  at  my  inanimate  burthen, 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said,  in  an  indifferent 
whisper,  "Why,  Jack!  damn'd  if  he  ain't  a  croker !" 
Hastily  laying  down  the  body,  I  crossed  .the  floor,  and 
leaving  Mrs.  Thornton  with  the  nurse  and  servant,  who 
entered  at  the  same  moment,  led  off  the  two  men  before 
they  had  time  to  repeat  the  object  of  their  errand. 

The  rest  is  briefly  told.  Thornton  had  been  made  a 
bankrupt,  and  an  execution  from  the  Court  levied  on  his 
furniture  and  effects ;  and  the  weeping  wife  rose  from 
the  stupor  of  her  grief  to  find  herself  a  widow  and  pen- 
niless, and  her  orphan  children  without  friends  or  a 
home. 

It  was  many  months  before  I  obtained  a  clue  to  the 
last  words  of  my  patient,  or  rightly  understood  the  in- 
tense agony  and  reproach  of  those  dying  moments,  or 
realized  the  mental  horror  of  that  sudden  and  eternal 
separation,  with  all  the  condemnation  that  gathered  up 
in  that  moment  of  time,  and  made  the  parting  of  soul 
and  body  an  awful  warning,  to  remember  to  the  latest 
hour. 

The  long-anticipated  day  that  was  to  have  witnessed 
the  departure  of  the  happy  family  to  the  enjoyments 
of  a  summer  holiday  by  the  sea,  looked  upon  the 
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mournful  procession  of  the  husband's  funeral,  as  on  foot, 
and  followed  by  Mr.  Harewood  and  myself,  we  left  the 
house  so  full  of  the  associations  of  domestic  peace  and 
lovej_that  home  to  which  there  was  no  returning,  for 
the  following  day  was  fixed  for  the  sale ;  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  would  have  been  without  a  roof  to  shelter  her, 
but  for  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Harewood,  who  took  the 
family  to  her  house  till  some  means  could  be  devised  for 
her  future  maintenance.    Thornton's  affairs  had  turned 
out  so  bad,  the  Australian  speculation  proving  a  total 
failure,  that  the  estate  barely  realized  five  shillings  in 
the  pound ;  and  beyond  the  weekly  trifle  awarded  her 
by  the  Court  during  the  settlement  of  the  affairs,  the 
widow  was  perfectly  destitute.    The  sudden  transition 
from  comfort  and  luxury  to  the  daily  conflict  of  priva- 
tion and  care  fell  at  first  with  terrible  effect  on  the 
young  and  inexperienced  widow  ;  but,  with  the  noble 
devotion  of  the  mother,  she  rose  superior  to  the  mis- 
fortune that  surrounded  her,  and  stimulated  by  the 
immediate  wants  of  her  children,  she  addressed  herself 
with  energy  to  battle  the  danger  before  her  path,  and, 
placed  herself  in  a  position  that  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  all. 

And  though  she  had  a  bitter  reason  to  remember  the 
anticipations  and  the  grief  of  the  Tenth  of  June,  she 
never  forgot  the  lesson  of  her  husband's  procrastination, 
and  the  first  duty  she  set  herself  religiously  to  perform, 
was  an  Insurance  on  her  own  Life ;  nor  was  she  satis- 
fied till  she  had  effected  Deferred  Annuities  on  each  of 
her  orphan  children. 
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